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CASCADE OF AMPHITRITE,. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF LA GRANJA 


ie 1791 the poor young king, Philip | 
Vv 


.» overburdened with the weight of 
his own grandeur, already meditated the 
abdication of his tame royalty. Philip 
had not yet calmed the emotions that fol- 
lowed the closing of the unhappy ‘* War 
of the Succession.” He was fatigued with 
revolutions and low intrigues, and still full 
of grief and regret for his first queen, the 
gentle Maria Louisa of Savoy. To com- 

Voi. X.—1 


plete his misfortunes, he had espoused, in 
his second nuptials, a most complete and 
arrogant tyrant, in the person of Eliza- 
beth of Parma. 

He now resolved to flee from so much 
agitation, which neither his melancholy 
disposition nor his feeble constitution 
fitted him to contend with. And so, like 
Alceste, whom he resembled in nothing 
but his gloominess, he set out to seek in 
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PLACE OF 


Spain a quiet place where he might have | 
the liberty to be ** Lord of Nothing.” 
Such a site, favorable to repose of mind | 


and oblivion of princely troubles, he at last 
fancied that he had found at about fifteen 
leagues from Madrid, upon the route to 
Segovia, and within the bounds of that 
province. It was at the foot of Mt. Pen- 
alara, in the midst of an uneven, wild, 
and barren country, whose highest peaks 
are covered with snow until the months 
of July and August, and are animated 
only by the torrents and cascades of 
glacial waters flowing from the Carpa- 
thians and clothing the pines with the 
somber and enduring foliage of the North- 
ern Alps, 

In 1450, there was erected by Henry 
IV. a chapel, which was dedicated to 
St. It was served by the 
Hieronymites, who possessed a domain 
When the royal residence of 


Ildefonso. 


there. 
Valasin, half a league distant, was burned 
in the reign of Charles II., the brother- 
hood of St. Jerome offered to this shadow 
of a monarch the Granja (or farm) of 
St. Ildefonso, which they held among the 
gifts of Ferdinand the Catholic, their title | 
dating back to the glorious epoch of the | 





conquest of Granada. 


Matters stood thus for some time, and | 


THE EIG 





HT CROSSWAYS., 


their offer was finally accepted by Philip 
V., who gave them valuable returns for it. 
In the disgust of worldly things, feeble 


| souls cannot divest themselves of the im- 


press of their natural frivolity. Philip 
V. wished for and planned a hermitage of 
pleasure. He languished too far from 
Versailles; indeed, this might have been 
the profound and unhappy secret that 
worried him. He decreed to transport 
Versailles to within fifteen leagues of 
Madrid, and thus, after the lapse of half 
a century, he recommenced the magnif- 
icent folly of his grandfather, in spite of 
all the obstacles that openly opposed his 
royal fancy in the almost unconquerable 
wildness, the ill-adapted site, and the 
sandy soil of the former hunting rendez- 
vous of Louis XIII. All the domain of 
the monkish Granja was dug up and over- 
turned from top to bottom. 

The French engineer, Marchand, was 
intrusted with revising the handiwork of 
dame Nature and reconstructing the 
mountains. He also had the care of 


providing water for the immense hydraulic 
works, for which he was to turn aside 
brooks and rivers from their courses, and 
conduct them to a vast reservoir, whence 
they were to be diverted to different fount- 
ains and projected groups, and thrown out 
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in jets and cascades. Theodore Arde- 
mans, the usual architect to his Catholic 
majesty, had the oversight of erecting the 
buildings, with instructions not to remove 
any of the houses then standing, an ev- 
ident imitation of the work at Versailles, 
where the architect had orders to spare 
the brick palace of the late king. 


The plan of the gardens was designed | 


by Marchand. The plantation and its ren- 
ovations were confided to Etienne Boute- 
low. Firmin and Thierry were charged 
with all the ornamental parts of the cas- 
cades and fountains, who, in order to for- 
ward the work more rapidly, cast the 
statues and masks in lead, a metal which 
is very abundant in Spain, and overlaid 
them with a single leaf of gilded brass, in 
order to imitate without too much expense, 
and for a short time, the magnificence of 
a great king. 

In 1723, the palace was already quite 
advanced. All the ground floor, embrac- 
ing a dozen magnificent rooms, was ready 
for its royal occupant. Six of them were 
set apart for the private use of the king, 
and six others contained a princely col- 
lection of paintings and other works of 
art. The chapel was also finished to a 
similar extent, and Borgia, the patriarch 
of the East, made a solemn dedication 
thereof. 

The king was so delighted with the 
works and the style in which they were 


executed, that the next year he abdicated 
the throne in favor of his son, Louis I., in 


| order to give himself up without reserve to 


the enjoyment of his delightful Granja. 
But “Kings propose and—” God 
took away the young Louis I. after a 


| nominal reign of a few months, and Philip 


| 
| 








V. was obliged regretfully to resume the 
reins of power, which he mostly held 
through the hands of Elizabeth of Parma, 


| and he consoled himself as best he could 


by continuing to embellish, and, as much 
as possible, to live in the place of his 
choice, his well-beloved St. Ildefonso. 

It was about this time that he added 
his collegiate church and some extensive 
out-houses designed for the lodgment of 
his household and guests. By his order 
the magnificent gallery of Queen Chris- 
tina, of Sweden, was purchased at Rome 
and added to the artistic treasures of the 
Granja. After the death of Philip V., the 
queen dowager founded at St. Ildefonso 
the superb manufacture of mirrors, which 
is still carried on there, and continues to 
be one of the most interesting and useful 
of its surroundings. 

Charles III. made the last additions to 
the Granja, where he delighted to reside 
during the months of July, August, and 
September of each year. His example 
was followed by Charles IV., and since 
that time all the sovereigns of Spain have 
been in the habit of spending, each year, 
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FOUNTAIN OF ANDROMEDA. 


a part of the warm season at this Ver- | 


sailles of the Peninsula. 
The site of the palace is a valley closely 


surrounded by high and naked mountains 
of an aspect at once sublime and melan- | 


choly. The general appearance of the 


chateau, surrounded as it is by a crowd | 


of out-houses, villas, and other private resi- 
dences, with which it appears mingled, is 
not exteriorly the most satisfactory. It 
is so slightly distinguished from its varied 
surroundings that in the distance it might 


Vi 





readily be called a set 
of barracks, or a manu- 
factory rising above the 
lower roofs of an indus- 
trial community. 

The steeples and bell 
turrets of the chapel lack 
character, and their rec- 
tangular shafts, capped 
with slate roofs, recall 
the most miserable style 
Ni = of religious architecture 
Hi at the commencement 
‘ of the last century. But 
the principal facade to- 
ward the garden is fine, 
and without being able 
to aspire to a work of 
art, it is still worthy of 
some eminent censider- 
ation in the monumental 
history of Europe. On 
the other hand, works 
of art abound within, 
and form a gallery of 
the highest interest. 

Around the palace are 
grouped in large num- 
bers the summer resi- 
dences of some of the 
noblest families of Mad- 
rid. The officers of 
state are also transfer- 
red hither during the 
stay of the sovereign, 
and they occupy the 
out-houses erected by 
Philip V. The manu- 
facture of mirrors, some 
of which are so large as 
to measure seventy-two 
by one hundred and 
thirty inches, adds very 
much to the liveliness 
and interest of this au- 
gust residence. 

But it is especially the gardens and the 
water-works upon which is expended the 
magnificence of the melancholy heir of the 
unfortunate Charles IJ. The fountains, 
or cascades, mostly imitating those at 
Versailles, number from fifteen to twenty, 
of which several are of the first order, and 
produce the finest and most brilliant ef- 
fect. Their hydronamic is faultless ; per- 
haps some of them are, in this respect, in 


'advance of the prodigies of Versailles. 


They are all fed from the reservoir that 
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we have already mentioned, and which, sit- 
uated in an elevated portion of the gar- 
dens, is itself supplied by the rivers or 
torrents flowing from the Carpathians 
We will give designs and descriptions of 
a few of these fountains. 


CASCADE OF AMPHITRITE AND THE THREE 
GRACES. 

Tus piece, in which three graces at bath 

occupy the lower part, is located precisely 

before the facade of the palace. It is 

very fine, as the reader must be convinced 

by the engraving given of it on the first 


page. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF FAME. 


** Wuo is this enormous goddess, or rather 
this deformed monster, covered with ears 
and eyes, with a voice resembling thunder, 
who hides her head in the clouds while her 
feet touch the earth?” This is Fame, who, 
however, in this case, with all due defer- 
ence to Jean Baptiste, has nothing about * 
her deformed or enormous, unless it be the 
jet which her epic clarion throws to the 
height of a hundred and sixty feet. This 
circular piece is bordered with greensward. 
The horse who prances on the summit of 
the rock is Pegasus, who appears to sup- 








THE BATHS OF DIANA. 


port uneasily his noble and inconstant 
burden. The trumpet of Fame has a force 
of thirty feet per second. She is repre- 
sented as having for her tributaries the 
four principal rivers of Spain, the Gaudi- 
ana, the Tagus, the Ebro, and the Gau- 
dalquiver, which are so devised as to 
appear to justify the superabundance of 
the jet. At her feet are unfortunate poets, 
lyric, satiric, and epic. 


THE PLACE OF THE EIGHT CROSSWAYS. 


Tuis is a circular space crossed by eight 
avenues, and surrounded by sixteen fount- 
ains, all alike, each sending up three jets 


of water, which fall back into white mar- 
ble basins. The center of this beautiful 
crossway is marked by a group represent- 
ing the abduction of Proserpine, which is 
also the subject of a beautiful water-piece 
at Versailles, the Porticoes, of which this 
is a happy imitation. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF THE WINDS OF ZOLUS. 


An evident imitation of the piece Latona, 
at Versailles. This fountain is surrounded 
by a grove. It is of a circular form, 
edged by green sward, in the midst of 





which eight masks throw out as many jets 
| upon a rocky island. In the middle of 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF FAME, 


this island stands the god 
fEolus, who governs six- 
teen heads of winds, which 
throw the water around in 
all directions. In the 
midst of this harmonious 
confusion, a dragon, which 
the god treads under his 
feet, throws up to heaven 
a jet of seventy odd feet. 
These figures are all in 
bronzed lead. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF AN- 
DROMEDA 

Is circular, and scatters its 
jets in different directions 
from two white marble 
basins. In the center of 
the piece is Andromeda, 
chained to a rock, who 
receives her deliverance 
from the hands of a Cupid, 
which hovers near, and 
swiftly flies to break her 
chains. Below, the pros- 
trate sea-monster, with his 
fins spread and his head 
raised, expires beneath the 
blows of Perseus, who in 
one hand holds his sword, 
and in the other the head 
of Medusa. While the 
hero is preparing to strike 
again, the vile monster is 
represented as shedding 
his blood by sixty wounds, 
with whieh his body is 
riddled, and through which 
he sends out so many jets 
in all directions, while from 
his open throat one rises 
vertically to the height of 
one hundred feet. 


THE BATHS OF DIANA. 


Tuis fine fountain is in- 
geniously and happily ar- 
ranged on a stone frontis- 
piece about fifty feet high. 
Three vases crown the 
portico, the second one 
rising above the others, 
and in the midst of these 
there are two lions attack- 
ing two dragons, and all 
of them are throwing jets 
with a very fine effect. 
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THE FOUNTAIN 


In the center, and above the steps that 
to the fountain, Acteon, the 
hunter, may be seen in a grotto, giving a 
concert to Diana. Below the steps is 
the goddess herself bathing, and sur- 
rounded by the nymphs, who wait upon 
her, the piece being diversified by other 
nymphs at bath playing with dolphins and 
swans. 


descend 


THE FOUNTAIN OF THE BASKET 
Has no analogous piece in the park at 
Versailles. The basin is round, and in 
the middle a large basket of fruits and 
flowers is supported by four swans. Sur- 
rounding these are four naiads support- 
ing a crown. The disposition is simple, 
and the jets of water in this piece have 
the finest effect. They number forty-one, 
thirty-two of which are oblique ; three of 
them rise to the height of ninety feet. 

The other less important fountains (al- 
though they are quite worthy of being seen) 


bo | 





OF THE BASKET. 


which fill up the grounds of the Granja, 
| are Latona, the Frogs, the Fan of Nep- 
| tune, the Dragons, the Cups, and Pomona. 

This is, without contradiction, the finest 
counterfeit of Versailles which has been 
undertaken and carried out anywhere, but 
it is a counterfeit. It is never best for 
any people to adopt foreign costumes, 
manners, or fashions. We utter this as a 
| general truth. The French taste passed 

into Spain with the princes of the house 
| of Bourbon, not only in arrangements and 
in trifles, but in architecture and in style. 
The Peninsula, in that, lost its originality, 
and gained little on the side of art. 

In landscape and in location the Granja 
boasts little that any one would care to see. 
M. Gautier does not speak of it in his 
“Travels in Spain,” and M. de Custine, 
in his “Spain under Ferdinand VII.,” 
merely remarks “ The Chateau of St. 
Ildefonso resembles Versailles as Philip V. 
resembled Louis XIV.” 
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CHATEAU OF ABVA. 


THE LAND OF 


you traveling?) inquired a small, 
mustached, weasel-faced German of me, 
as our black steamer plowed her way down 
the Danube. 

“Nach Ungarn,” (to Hungary,) I re- 
plied, eyeing the stranger more closely, 
and revolving in my mind the probability 
of his being an Austrian spy. 

Such, however, my companion was not, 
but a medical student froin the University 
of Vienna, coming down to Pesth on busi- 
ness. He had recognized me, and having 
friends in America, (a part of every Ger- 
man family seems to be settled in the 
United States,) began the conversation as 
described. Seated beneath the awning, 
and aside from the other passengers, so 
as not to be overheard, we conversed long 
about University times, and especially 
about life in Vienna during the revolution 
of 1848-9. The student soldiers, the 
reader will remember, fairly overthrew the 
imperial government, and compelled the 
emperor to seek safety in flight. Though 
unaccustomed to arms, they followed their 
professors into the combat with the cool- 
ness of veterans, and thought no more of 


THE MAGYARS. 
66 Ww? reisen Sie hin ?” (which way are | 


shedding blood than they now do of shed- 
ding ink under the same leaders. My 
companion had walked into the Arsenal of 
Vienna over piles of the dead, and, not- 
withstanding his youth, presided at the 
trial of a distinguished Austrian general, 
who had been so unfortunate as to fall into 
the hands of the student-soldiers. Many 
were the curious stories he told me of 
boys becoming lieutenants and majors ; 
how the recitation rooms of the old Uni- 


| versity were converted into council-cham- 


bers, where, over lager bier and the vilest 
penny cigars, the affairs of State were 
noisily discussed ; how they paraded in 
the great hall of the Auditorium, and what 
magnificent times those were compared 
with the dull, dead present, when the heel 
of Austrian despotism crushes every free 
and noble aspiration into the dust. The 


| old university halls have been converted 


into barracks for the soldiery of Francis 
Joseph. I have often wandered around 


them, attempting to conjure upthe strange 
scenes enacted there, but always sad- 
dened by the remembrance of the noble 
thoughts vainly cherished within their an- 
tiquated walls. 














As we descended toward Hungary, the 
banks of the Danube became more rugged 
and picturesque. The steep hills, blush- 
ing with vineyards and plots of wavy 
grain, were broken by ravines, opening here 
and there beautiful vistas of distant fields 
and villages. There also were forests, 
and cities, and battle-fields; while the 
crumbling castles and ruins of old Ro- 
manesque towns lent a powerful charm to 
what, without them, would have been 
stately and beautiful. On the confines of 
Hungary the scene grows in interest every 
moment. What especially arrests the at- 
tention is an immense rock rising from 
the bosom of the great river, and crowned 
at its summit with the ruins of an old 
chateau. This is Thebes, situated at a 
point where the river is hemmed in be- 
tween two mountain chains, and overlook- 
ing the noble Danube as its sweeps ma- 
jestically into Hungary, just as the Iron 
Gate, between the Carpathians and the 
Balkans, guards its exit from the great 
plains of Central Europe. 

In 1809 the French, under Napoleon, 
took possession of Thebes, and left it a 
solitaryypilé of ruins. The castle is said 
to have been built in honor of a goddess, 
named Dewina, but in the language of the 
country is called “ The Virgin’s Tower.” 
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ed with a pretty nun in a neighboring con- 
vent, found means to escape with her. In 
order to protect his bride against the per- 
secutions of the Church, enraged at this 
sacrilegious act, he took sefuge with her 
in the ancient castle of Thebes, resolved 
to defend himself to the last extremity. 
The ecclesiastical troop, unable to take 
the well-guarded fortress by assault, de- 
termined to reduce it by famine. Then 
the cavalier and his bride, unable to 
escape, resolved to die together. Mount- 
ing to the summit of the tower, they threw 
themselves, in each other’s arms, into the 
black and angry flood of the Danube far 
below. 

We cross the Hungarian frontier. The 
black and yellow flag of Austria is hauled 
down, and the tri-color of the Magyars 
run up in its stead. Hour after hour the 
Franz Joseph sweeps down the Danube, 
stopping here and there to land or take in 
a group of passengers, and delighting me 
with an ever-changing panorama of mount- 
ains, plains, and smiling villages. 

At no great distance from Komorn and 
Buda, is the ancient Visegrad, celebrated 
even in the time of the Romans. The 
ruins of the castle are perched upon a 
lofty mountain, which flanks the rushing 
flood of the Danube. The situation is one 


gee . 
A young cavalier, having become enamor- | of the most picturesque on the Upper 





THEBES. 
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LANDING PLACE ON THE DANUBE, 


Danube, and the view, from the crumbling 
old tower, is second to none in Hungary, 
comprising, as it does, rivers, mountains, 
plains, and the varied works of men. 
Charles Robert, after his marriage with 
the Polish princess, Elizabeth, 1317, chose 
for his royal residence the fortress of Vise- 
grad, which soon became one of the most 
splendid courts in Europe. 

Charles Robert expended upon Visegrad 
all the marvels which French art and 
French taste could command, and the ac- 
tivity with which the magnificent enter- 
prise was carried on was checked neither 
by the premature death of his two sons, 
nor by the constant efforts of the prince, 
against the ambitious designs of Paul 
Subics, Count of Brebir, who claimed the 
title of Ban of Croatia and Servia. The 
royal residence contained no less than three 
hundred and sixty chambers, and is said 
to have communicated with the palace, 
whose ruins are now seen at the foot of 
the mountain, by means of a subterranean 


passage. At Visegrad were assembled 
the wealth, the learning, and the fashion 
of Europe. Here were held the splendid 


feasts and tournaments of the Middle Ages. 
How its old halls, now deserted and falling 
in ruins, most have rung with merriment, 
and its rocks and glades echoed the ring- 
ing laugh of brilliant dames and the shouts 
of mailed knights contending with lance 
and shield. 

Cassimer of Poland, brother-in-law of 
Charles Robert, greatly disturbed the court 
of Hungary by an act which was followed 
by the most fearful reprisals. Having 
visited Hungary, in 1330, in order to ar- 
range the affairs of the German knights 
under the mediation of Charles Robert, he 
became greatly enamored by one of the 


| ladies attached to the service of the queen. 


Brilliant offers and warm protestations had 


| no effect upon the mind of the virtuous 


Clarissa, but as violence comes to the aid 
of princes when persuasion fails, Cassimer, 
seconded by his sister, the queen, triumphed 
by brute force over helpless innocence. 
The unfortunate Clarissa in her shame 


| and remorse fled to her father, and related 


to him the act. Enraged at such an insult, 
Felicien Zacs, for that was the father’s 
name, swore to have revenge even at the 
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cost of royal blood. But the ravisher had 
escaped immediately after the commission 
of his crime, and his absence served only 
to irritate the impatient spirit of the 
wretched father. From moment to mo- 
ment his fury became more ungovernable, 
until at last he was no longer master of 
himself. Availing himself of the moment 
when the royal family was at table, Zacs 
rushed into the room, and in default of the 
victim whom he wished to immolate, ad- 
dressed himself to the queen, and with a 
single blow of his saber severed the four 
fingers of the right hand. In vain the 
king sought to defend his wife. Zacs 
wounded him also in the hand, and had 


off the nose, the lips, and the fingers of the 
unfortunate Clarissa, and in this mutilated 


condition compelled her to traverse the 
streets of Visegrad erying, ‘* Behold how 
regicides are punished!” Vengeance was 
extended the third generation. 
The grandsons of Felicien Zacs were con- 


even to 


demned to banishment, and all his relatives 
living at the time sacrificed with relentless 
cruelty. 

Love of pilgrimage is quite as char- 
acteristic of the Catholic Austrian and 
Hungarian as of the Mussulman and Greek 
further east. I have visited the little 
mosque near Buda, on the bank of the 





thrown himself upon the two sons of the 
prince, when several noblemen who were 
present rushed together upon the intruder, 
and hewed him into pieces. 

The violent death of Zaes did not satisfy 
the royal vengeance. The attendants of the 
king seized the son of the murdered man, and 
dragged him, attached to the tail ofa horse, 
through the streets of the city until he was 
reduced to a hideous and lifeless mass. 

The father’s crime might have excused 
these frightful acts of vengeance committed 
in the first effervescence of rage, but those 
which followed, more terrible even than 
the former, could without doubt have been 
prevented by Charles Robert. They cut 





Danube, almost the only remaining me- 
morial of the Turkish occupation, where a 
few pious Moslems annually repair to re- 
peat their orisons by the tomb of a Moslem 
saint. A number of Hungarians also per- 
form an annual pilgrimage to the grave of 
King Wadislas, at Didokoi, near Vaena; 
and who, O reader, has not heard of the 
multitudes who yearly throng Our Lady 
of Loretto and Maria Zell ? 

I am, indeed, not a little surprised to find 
pilgrimages so common in Austria. For 
many years they were discouraged by the 
government, but as everything is once more 
in the hands of the priests and the soldiers, 
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no obstacles are placed in the way of their 
performance. 

The pilgrims are for the most part peas- 
ants. Thus the poor, believing that they 
can win heaven only by fastings and pil- 
grimages, add the mortification of the spirit 
to their poverty, while the rich and power- 
ful hope to reach heaven by the golden 
bridge of charity. Moreover, pilgrimages 
are to the humble what traveling and fre- 
quenting the great watering places are to 
the wealthy burghers. I do not question 
the motives of the humble devotees who 
wander hundreds of miles to visit some 
miracle-working shrine. Who can be 
more sincere and earnest than they, “* work- 
ing out in their peculiar manner the great 
business of salvation?”? Yet I am not of 
the opinion that the journey to Loretto 
or Maria Zell carries them any nearer 
heaven. Pilgrimages have a double charm 
in countries which, like Hungary and 
Austria, abound in magnificent scenery. 
The shrines are often built on the mountain 
tops, as if devotion in such a place were 
a foretaste of the pure joys in the heaven 
above. Wearing grotesque costumes, and 
headed by priests carrying banners or the 
cross, bands of pilgrims wend their way 
slowly through the wildest solitudes, chant- 
ing in a solemn and impressive manner, 
and mingling their weird strains with the 
sweet melody of the trees, the rocks, and 
running brooks. 

At one stopping place on the Danube I 
visited the site of an old Roman city, and 
walked over the spot which must have 
been their cemetery. It is still used for 
the same purpose, and though not of great 
extent, is far more thickly peopled than 
the adjacent town. I spent a half hour 
studying the curious monuments and think- 
ing how many nations had passed away, 
how many myriads of men had moldered 
into dust along the rushing waters of the 
Danube. 

It is sometimes well to leave the throb- | 
bing cities of the living and wander in | 
the silent cities of the dead. In this | 
border of the Christian and the 
Turk, I find the cemeteries everywhere 
In earlier and 
stormier times the people often repaired 
to them with their families and goods. 
The Germans call the burial places of the 
dead Gottesacker, (harvest field of God,) 
and how beautifully does the name ex- | 


press the idea of gathering the fruits of | 





land 


surrounded by high walls. 
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redemption. They are neatly arranged, 
and the dead lie in lines as exact as the 
ranks of living squadrons. The Ger- 
mans and Hungarians exhibit more taste 
than ourselves in writing epitaphs. They 
do not all at once discover 2 man’s vir- 
tues when dead, and place an inscription 
over his tomb that would flatter his vanity 
if living. A simple word, as “ Asleep,” 
“ Not Forgotten,” ‘ He will rise again,” 
are more appropriate, and lodge a sweeter 
thought in the mind of the passer-by, than 
the most elaborate eulogy. 

The Catholics of Austria, whatever es- 
timate they may place upon the living, 
have far less regard for the human dust 
than is usual with ourselves. Post mor- 
tem examinations, which are so much 
abhorred by the Catholic population of 
our own country, are here rather desired 
than otherwise. They wish to be assured 
of the death of their friends, and the 
thought that the latter may turn in their 
graves, is far more dreadful than the sight 
of human blood and muscles. 

If the traveler in Austria wishes to be- 
hold a sight which he can never forget, 
let him repair to the ‘‘ Court of Death,” 
attached to the great hospital of Vienna, 
whose inmates are numbered by thousands. 
The lifeless sleepers are extended on 
dark and gloomy palets, each holding in 
his hand a bell cord to give notice of 
returning animation, if by chance the vital 
spark still remains, the frailest thread to 
which hope can cling. 

One, and but one, of its pale occupants 
has baffled the Lethean flood and returned 
to the shore of life. Once only has the 
little bell tinkled, breaking the long si- 
lence of years in that sepulchral chamber, 
and a seeming corpse, clad in the habil- 
iments of the grave, rose from his couch 


| and stalked forth among the living. 


There was one place aear the Austrian 
capital by which I never liked to pass. 
It was where the poor of Vienna were 
buried. During the long and silent hours 
of the night the dead wagon rattles over 
the stony streets of the imperial city, and 
after all the new victims of the remorse- 
less destroyer have been gathered, it winds 
away to the cemetery, followed by no 


| chanting priest or gurgling choir, by no 


mourner to shed a tear over buried love. 
When the Todtenwagen has reached its des- 
tination, the bodies, coffinless and naked as 
the grave, are thrown promiscuously into 
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THE TOWER OF OVID. 


the deep, gloomy pit dug for that partic- 
ular day, there to embrace each other in 
movements of the dead. 
Companions in life, they are not separated 
in death. 

Here and there, as we steamed down 
the river, were pointed out the sites of old 
Roman towns—places where the Roman 
legions had pitched their camps when 
conquering the country to become after- 
ward centers of civilization. 

There are many reminiscences of the 
poet Ovid in Eastern Europe. 
Wallach peasant, still speaking a language 


the accidental 


The | 


that would have been understood in the 


provinces of Italy eighteen centuries ago, 


| 


points with pride to the spot where, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the country, | 
the Roman soldiers under Trajan hastened | 


to visit the prison of the illustrious poet. 


Others have located Tomi, the place of | 


his exile, on the shore of the Euxine. 

On an eminence near Mount Mika, in 
Lower Hungary, is a small square struc- 
ture bearing the marks of great antiquity, 
and known as the Tower of Ovid. Where 
in the wide domain of the Roman empire 
could the poet have more properly ex- 
claimed : 


“ Lassus in extremis jaceo populisque, lociaque : 
Heu! quam vicina est ultima terra mihi!” 


I know of nothing more sad than Ovid’s 
poems written in this distant region, and 
fairly perfumed with tearful memories of 
his native land. Born of a noble Roman 
family, and educated among the poets and 
rhetoricians of Athens, he was the sweet- 
est of that tuneful throng which Augustus 
collected at his court to paint in seductive 
colors the despotism which he was intro- 
ducing in Rome. Ovid there gave him- 
self up to a frivolous and licentious life, 
and wishing to reduce the “ Art of Love” 
to a system, published a book under that 
title. For this offense, ostensibly, the 
poet was banished from Rome ; but as the 
Augustan age was not remarkable for vir- 
tue in high places, the real character of 
his fault has doubtless never been made 
known. His verses moved a world to 
tears, but could affect neither the cold- 
hearted Augustus nor Tiberius, the mur- 
derer of Germanicus. 

He spent the last fifteen years of his 
life on the inhospitable banks of the 
Danube, ever sighing for that Rome 
which was the subject and inspiration of 
his verses. Let those who would prosti- 
tute their genius to the service of despot- 
ism, and kiss the hand which has smitten 
them to the dust, remember the fate of 


| Publius Ovidius. 
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ONSIDER how many hours of 





our existence are spent in rev- 
eries! in that waking sleep, that 
dream -like condition, apart from 
present life, yet recalling lives and 
scenes over which we may have just 
closed some venerable volume. How 
we envy those old worms! small 
atoms full of wisdom, wriggling their 
way through black - lettered tomes, 
unable to endure any light but that 
of other days; full of what they can 
neither impart norcomprehend. For 
aught we can tell they have their 
own literary cligues, which, like other 
cliques, can see no good beyond 
their own narrow circle—the circle, 
which, no larger than might be cov- 
ered by a silver twopence, forms their 
world! Roll away, little fellow, we 
cannot replace you in your nest ; you 
have eaten a good round hole out of 
old Caxton’s book upon chess—that 
combination of brown and faded 









































leaves which our old housekeeper 

ealls “rubbish.” Rubbish! how 

precious in our eyes are those molder- 
ing pages; how carefully we turn them 
over and mend them here and there with 
soft smooth paper, tending them as mothers 
do their children, and laying sheets of 
foolseap between each page, close the vol- 
ume carefully, and then sink into a reverie, 
in which things and scenes of old float, 
and pass, and dimly crowd around us. 
Man may philosophize and, closing his 
eyes upon the material world, dream on, 
and by the magic and strength of imagina- 
tion, that refining essence of immortality, 
which stirs within us, active, ennobling, 
and invigorating—-by that mighty power— 
he may create new wonders and new 
worlds ; but the wonders of the future 
will hardly surpass the wonders of the 
past. If we had but the power to open 
afresh the bowels of the earth, to call upon 
the sea to give up its treasures and its 
mysteries, to command that lost ArT may 
be restored, how should we be shorn of 
our self-sufficiency and pride! Every 
moment of our lives we are enjoying the 
benefits of past improvements, and yet 
suffering ourselves to be carried away by 
anticipations of those that are to come. 


Yet surely, we may be too prone to over- | 


AN ANCIENT PRINTING OFFICE, 


value the past. We have arrived at that 
period of life when memory is stronger 
than sympathy, and a habit of wandering 
among old places, and pondering over old 
works. and thinking about the people of 
old—the olden world—may, perhaps, 
render us not so alive, as an immortal 
spirit should be, to the future. The past 
is more tranquil and pleasant to dwell with 
than the present ; we do not perceive those 
blemishes through the mist of years which 
offend us now. The people themselves, 
the great and mighty ones, do not come 
before us with their palpable faults to un- 
deceive our conceptions, and we can com- 
fort ourselves with the belief, that their 
errors, when recorded, have been exagger- 
ated by the harshness of the historian. 
This train of thought has been encour- 
aged as we have been pondering over the 
eventful and not unromantic life of one of 
whom we know little—yet nothing that is 
not honorable to human nature ; one to 
whose memory we owe much more than 


| we can pay, or are even disposed to pay ; 
| for who, upon opening a book, thinks upon 


blessing the memory of WinLiaAM Caxton, 
the first English printer? Of a truth, his 
cipher should be inscribed in every school- 
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reign of Henry IV., and apprenticed to 
one of London’s worthy citizens, by trade 
a mercer; and thus laid the foundation of 
his commercial knowledge.* His taste 
led to the acquirement of considerable 
proficiency in penmanship and the knowl- 
edge of languages, which doubtless for- 
warded his interest in obtaining the situa- 
tion he held in the Lady Margaret's “ ret- 
inue.”” We are informed that he “ stuck 
painfully” to the task she gave him, bring- 


| ing forth the work under the title of “ The 
| Recuyell of the Historye of Troye,” &c., 


; 
room,* and scholars should doff their caps | 


as they pass it by; while such as feel 


bound to honor the first who introduced, 


practiced, and communicated this most | 


useful art into England, should not forget | 


that it was a Woman, the Lady Margaret 
of York, King Edward the Fourth’s sister, 
who, passing as a bride to the duke’s court 
at Bruges, entertained William Caxton in 
her retinue,f and encouraged him in the 
practice of an art, of which he had learned, 
according to his own simple account, “a 
good deal at considerable expense.” 

He was born in the weald or woody 
part of Kent, during the latter part of the 





* This cipher we give from one used in his 
books: it consists merely of his own initials, 
with the Arabic numerals 74, to note that year 
in the fifteenth century, when he first intro- 
duced printing into England. His friend and 
successor, Wynkyn de Worde, used the same 
device, with the addition of his name at the 
conclusion of the books which issued from his 
own press. 

+ Caxton notes that he received a yearly fee 
and “other many goode and grete benefets,” 
which proves that he stood high in her favor, 
though in what rank or quality he served the 
duchess is not known with certainty. Dr. 
Dibdin says, “ he should suppose him to have 
held no regular employment, or rather that he 
was a gentleman of her household, in a sinecure 
situation, receiving an annual salary.” That 
he was intrusted by King Edward IV. on im- 
portant missions is proved by his being con- 
nected with one Richard Whitehill, in conclud- 
ing a treaty of trade and commerce between 
that sovereign and the Duke of Burgundy, whose 





son afterward married King Edward’s sister, the | 


Lady Margaret named above. 

} So he informs us in his “ Prologue to the 
History of Troy,” not, however, specifying the 
exact spot in that portion of the county so called, 
where he first drew breath, nor has the place 


been ascertained. The small town of Caxton, | 


in Cambridgeshire, has been asserted to be his 


birthplace by some authors, solely because of its | 
similarity of name. The precise period of his 


birth is also a matter of conjecture, his early 
history being involved in obscurity, only slightly 
cleared away by his own incidental notices, 


which is the first book, at least in being, 
or which we know of, ever printed in the 
English tongue. Its title-page is quaint 
and curious : 


“Here begyneth the volume intituled the 
tecuyell of the Historye of Troye: composed 
and drawen out of dyverse bookes of Latyn into 
Frensshe, by the right venerable persone and 
worshippful man Raoul le Fevre, preest and 
chapelayn unto the right noble, gloryous, and 
myghty prince in his tyme, Philip Duc of Bour- 
goyne of Braband, &c., in the yeare of the in- 
carnation of our Lord God a thousand four 
hundred sixty and four, and translated and 
drawen out of Frensshe into English by William 
Caxton, mercer of the cyte of London, at the 
commandment of the right hye mighty and 
vertuouse Princesse, his redopghtyd Lady Mar- 
garette, by the grace of God Duchesse of Bour- 
goyne, &e., which sayd translacion and work was 
begonne in Brugis, in the countre of Flaunders, 
the fyrst day of Marche, in the yeare of the in- 
carnacion of our sayd Lord God, a thousand 
foure hondred and sixty and eight, and ended 


| and fynyshed in the holy cyte of Colon the XIX 
| day of September, the yeare of our sayd Lord 


God a thousand foure hondred sixty and seven.” 


The title-page and some other portions 
of the first edition of this book are printed 
in red ink; but its most charming portion 
is the evidence of Caxton’s modesty as he 
apologizes for his small knowledge of the 
French language, and his imperfectness in 
his own, having lived out of England 
nearly thirty years. It is impossible also 
not to sympathize with our first printer 
when he concludes with this gentle appeal 
to our sympathies. He says: 

“Thus end I this booke, and for as moche as 
in wrytynge the same my penne is worne, myne 
hande wery, and my eyen dymmed with over- 
moch lookyng on the whyte paper, and that age 
creepeth on me daily and feebleth all the body.” 


° His master was Robert Large, a mercer of 
considerable eminence, who officiated as high 
sheriff, and ultimately became Lord Mayor of 
London in 1489. At his death in 1441, he're- 
membered Caxton in his will (which still exists 
in the Prerogative Office in the Temple) by a 


| legacy of twenty marks, 


rn 
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And he goes on to say how he had prom- 
ised this book to divers gentlemen, adding : 


“Tt is not wretton with penne and ynke as 
other bookes ben to thende that all men may 
have them att ones, for all the bookes of this 
storye named the Recule of the Historys of 
Troye then emprynted as ye here see, were be- 
gonne in oon day and fynyshed in oon day.” 


What astonishment this declaration must 
have excited in the literati of old! quite 
as much as our steam-boats, and railroads, 
and daguerreotypes, and a score of other 
things have produced in the present. 

Although Caxton so touchingly com- 
plains of his advanced years when he had 
fulfilled the wise and gracious command 
of his royal patron, “ the sovereign Lady 
Margaret,” yet three years elapsed before 
he brought his art into England; during 
which period we have no record of Cax- 
ton’s proceedings ; “‘ the Game of Chess,” 
which was elaborately dedicated to the 
Duke of Clarence, who “made his exit 
about four years after in a butt of malm- 
sey,” is believed by many to have been 
the first book he printed in England. 

Our very pearl of favorites, old John 
Stow, in his ‘ Survey of London,” says 
that “in the Eleemosinary or Almonry (at 
Westminster Abbey) now corruptly called 
the Ambry, for that the alms of the Abbey 
were there distributed to the poor, John 
Islip, Abbot of Westminster, erected the 
first press of book-printing that ever was 
in England, and Caxton was the first that 
practiced it in the said Abbey.” Whoever 
authorized him, (and the who is a disputed 
point,) it is very certain that he did practice 
it ‘here, at the entrance to the Abbey, 
from which circumstance a printing-room 
is to this day, in England, called, in tech- 
nical phrase a chapel.* Stow, all wonder- 
ful as he was, was not infallible, and there 





© On this subject Dr. Dibdin says : 


“Tt is most probable that Caxton, after the manner 
observed in other monasteries, erected his press near 
one of the chapels attached to the aisles of the Abbey, 
and his printing office might have superseded the use 
of what was called the Seriptorium of the same, which 


was the chamber in which the younger monks were | 


constantly employed in transcribing buoks.” 


No remains of this once interesting place can 


now be ascertained; indeed, there is strong | 


presumption that it was pulled down in making 
preparations for Henry VII.’s Chapel. 


Henry made no scruple to demolish “ the Chapel 
of the Virgin,” in order to carry into effect his 
own plans for erecting the magnificent one 
which goes by his name, the office of our printer 
stood little chance of escaping the same fate. 
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For if | 





are others who prove from certain docu- 
ments that Dr. Thomas Milling was abbot 
in those days; he was succeeded by the 
bountiful John Estney, who survived him, 
so that if he established Caxton in his 
printing office, it must have been before 
he achieved the miter of Westminster. 

The first book printed by Caxton at 
Westminster (which contains an absolute 
date, “* fynysshed the xviii. day of Novem- 
bre, and the sevententh yere of the regne 
of King Edward, 1477”) was a translation 
by the unfortunate and accomplished Earl 
Rivers, containing seventy-five leaves, 
called the “ Sayings of the Philosophers.” 
At the end of this work are three pages 
of Socrates’s saucy sayings about women, 
passed over by the noble translator, but 
added—with an apology—by the printer 
himself, which made the matter worse. 
He declared that the women of England 
were altogether different from the Xan- 
tippes of Greece, being “ right, good, wise, 
playsant, humble, discrete, sobre, chast, 
obedient to their husbondis, treue, secrete, 
stedfast, ever busy and never idle, at- 
temperate in speaking, and vertuous in all 
their workes.” 

Very good, Master Caxton, and for so 
much your countrywomen are your debtors ; 
but mark the context—the stamp of an old 
bachelor, or a man rejoicing in liberty, re- 
gained by widowhood, is upon it: “ or at 
least sholde be so ;” they are so, “ or sholde 


; 





be so.” This is perhaps as good an ex- 
ample as we can give of the half- pleasant, 
half-ironical style of our rare old printer. 
But that it would occupy too much of our 
space, we might insert a list of Caxton’s 
works; for he imparted his knowledge 
unto others, and he printed more rapidly 
after a time than he had done at first. 
The art made its appearance in 1479 at 
Oxford, and the following year Caxton 
sent forth three works from his press in 
Westminster. 

Caxton having been the first to print 
that King John was poisoned by a monk, 
at the Abbey of Swineshed, near Lincoln, 
he drew upon him much monkish abuse ; 
yet he only printed it from a chronicle, of 
which we are told several MSS. are still 
in existence. Doctor John Parkman, in 
his life of the king, in Speed’s Chronicles, 
believes the tale ; for he says, ‘an author 
more ancient and more exceptionable than 
all the rest, even King John’s son and 


successor in his kingdom, averred it,” 
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l 
when the Prior of Clerkenwell saucily told | 


him, being in that house, “ that as soon as 
he ceased to do justice toward his prelates 


| 


he should cease to be king,” to which | 


his majesty, enraged with his traitorous 
threats, replied, ‘‘ What! mean you to turn 
me out of my kingdom, and afterward to 
murder me, as my father was dealt with ?” 
About the same time that printing was 
introduced at Oxford, a schoolmaster set 
up a press at St. Albans ;* and truly the 
knowledge of the art which is knowledge, 
spread amazingly, for it was patronized 


| 


by the nobility and by the Church; the | 
latter, indeed, were the great preservers, | 


though not the diffusers, of literature, and 


promoters of art during the darker ages; | 


enriching their monasteries with the treas- 
ures of printing, and taking care of what 
otherwise would have been destroyed. 
At first, the Church did not apprehend 
any evil to itself from the extension of 
knowledge, and it was evident that Caxton 
feared none; his labors were those of a 


man of passing industry, devoted to his | 
art, and most anxious to make it the means 


of fostering and spreading abroad a love of 
religion, virtue, and good manners. His 


great age seems not to have abated his | 
| might pierce heaven as well as in Latin, 


constant application at a period when na- 


ture, worn out by the cares and trammels | 
fall! how prejudicial might this prove to 


of life, seeks repose. He continued in- 
defatigable, laboring with the vigor, and 
more than the perseverance of youth, in 
an occupation which, at its very commence- 


| all ecclesiastical orders '!” 


ment, he found painful, “ as his frame was | 


worne, his hande weary, and his eyes dim- 
med with looking on white paper.” His 
last days were eminently characteristic of 
his life and character, for he employed 
them in translating from the French a 
large volume of the “ Holy Lives of the 
Fathers Hermits living in the Deserts ;” 
a work full of the solemn stillness of its 
subject, and calculated, while it weaned 





“ The ancient printing press, engraved above, 
is copied from one of the earliest representa- 
tions of this “ mighty engine” known. It is 
seen in the title-page of a book printed in 1498, 
by Jodocus Badius Ascensianus. It is curious, 
as it shows the printer at work attended by 
his boy inking the dabbers, and the compositor 
seated on one side, with his composing stick 
and manuscript before him. On a shelf above 
his head are various books. It also shows how 
little improvement was made in the printing 
press until comparatively our own times. This 
cut may be received as a picture of Caxton’s 
office at the end of his industrious life. 


VoL. X.—2 


his heart from all worldly attachment, to 
exalt it above the vain solicitude of life. 
Wynkyn de Worde, who was Caxton’s 
pupil,* informs us that this work was trans- 
lated in 1491, and that he finished it the 
last days of his life. Events often sup- 
ply proofs that the Almighty permits the 
spirit to linger in its frail tenement for the 


| accomplishment of some great object. Cer- 


tainly the body wrestled with the spirit, 
and the old man accomplished his task, 
and then calmly and quietly departed. 
There is no record of his having been mar- 
ried, but his funeral expenses are rated in 
the Warden’s account books of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster; six shillings and 
eightpence being charged for four torches, 
and sixpence for tolling the bell. 

Cardinal Wolsey tolled an alarum bell 
to his memory which sounded beyond En- 
gland when he wrote to the pope, “ that 
his holiness could not be ignorant what 
divers effects the new invention of printing 
had produced ;” and after complaining of 
its having occasioned schisms and sects in 
Germany, he arrives at the conclusion, 
“that if men were persuaded once that 
they would make their own way to God, and 
the prayers in their own native language 


how much would the authority of the mass 


But the power 
of the press once manifested, could not be 
restrained ; the revolutions that have been 
effected by its influence, whether for good 
or evil, are registered in history; and it 
would be difficult for us to imagine the in- 
terests, occupations, or business of a world, 
without books. Caxton, an old man with 
white hair, and of a simple and steadfast, 
rather than a brilliant or comprehensive 
mind, effected more toward illuminating 
England, than all the mighty powers that 
preceded him for centuries. 

We had the curiosity to visit the Al- 
mory in Westminster, to look upon the 
house traditionally said to have been his 





° He was a native of Lorrain, and came into 
England either along with Caxton, or was after- 
ward invited by him. He was a man of supe- 
rior talent and skill, and was employed as Cax- 
ton’s assistant until his death. He continue:l 
in his office as his successor till between the 
years 1500 and 1902, when he removed his 
printing office to the sign of the “Sun,” in the 
parish of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, London, where 
he died in 1534, after greatly improving his 
art. 
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residence ; we have pictured it as it was 
previous to its demolition a few years ago ; 
but before we describe the Aouse, let us 
say something of the place. 

The Almonry is so termed from the 
foundation of an almshouse for poor women 
by Margaret, mother of King Henry VII. 
The old chapel of St. Anne also stood 
here, and the place was called the Elee- 
mosynary or Almonry, because there also 
the alms of the abbey were anciently dis- 
tributed to the poor. The whole of the 
ground for a considerable distance around 
this spot was covered by the buildings of 
the monastery, the Great and Little Sane- 
tuary, and the Gate-house adjoining the 
Almonry. The Sanctuary was celebrated 
as a place of refuge for offenders from the 


earliest period ; some writers supposing | 
that it obtained that privilege from Ed- | 


ward the Confessor. A violation of sanctu- 
ary perpetrated by Thomas of Woodstock 
and Sir John Cobham, in the reign of 
Richard II., who dragged from thence 
Tresilian, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and hanged him at Tyburn, 
was so loudly complained of by the abbot, 


that the offending parties were obliged 


publicly to ask the abbot pardon and abso- | 
| we were not—could not, be prepared for 


lution. Inthe reign of Henry VI., Eleanor 


Cobham, wife to Thomas of Woodstock, 
but being 


Duke of Gloucester, fled there ; 





charged with witchcraft and high trea- 

son, (crimes imputed to her in Shak- 

speare’s delineation of this lady,) she 
was refused harborage. In the reign 
of Henry VII. the privileges of the 

Sanctuary were restricted, and Eliza- 

beth brought it under regulations so 

that no persons but debtors could avail 
themselves of it; and such were ob- 
liged to take oath that they claimed it 
not for fraud, but only for safety till 
they would pay their debts. They 
were then made to give up all their 
accounts honestly, and an inventory 
of all their debts and effects, which if 
not sufficient to pay, they were to labor 
to do so by all honest means. They 
were to attend daily prayers, be obe- 
dient to the dean, wear no weapons, 
or be out of the Sanctuary before sun- 
rise or after sunset. ‘The Gate-house 
was a prison for offenders in general. 
Here Colonel Lovelace, the poet, was 
confined, as were many of the royalists 
in the time of Cromwell. The last relic 
of the building was removed a few years 
since; it was a portion of the old wall 
with an ancient pointed arch ; it stood at 
the entrance to the Dean’s Yard, where the 
way is now to the schools. 

The Little Sanctuary included that por- 
tion of ground opposite St. Margaret’s 
Church where now stands the sessions- 
house, the hospital, and mews. It con- 
sisted, as lately as 1806, of a cluster of 
streets with gabled overhanging old plas- 
tered houses, partially decayed, and ex- 
hibiting their timber frame-work in a 
tottering condition. Upon pulling them 
down, the original gates leading to the 
Sanctuary were discovered, which then 
formed the entrance to a narrow way that 
received the appellation of ‘ Thieving 
Lane,” so given, probably, because down 
that lane felons were led to the old Gate- 
house prison; but the inhabitants may 
have occasioned the bestowal of the title 
upon the street they inhabited, for it is 
recorded as being haunted by the worst 
of characters, and a harbor for filth and 
pestilence. 

The Almonry recently was literally 
worse than it can be represented. Pre- 
pared as we were for all that was vile 
and revolting in its miserable inhabitants, 


all we there saw. To say that it was the 
St. Giles’s of the west end, is saying 
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nothing ; its dark and unclean streets 
were the abodes of infamy. Those 
who, impelled by a holy wish to save 
from sin, visited it by day, crept cau- 
tiously along, shrinking from the hag- 
gard faces or thievish hands, that found 
refuge there when they could find it 
nowhere else. The impure district, 
called by a name so redolent of charity, 
consisted of a cluster of small streets, 
buried as it were between the greater 
thoroughfares of Westminster; which, 
however, had no direct communication 
with them but by narrow alleys and courts 
still narrower, several of them being 
mere doorways that formed dark passages 
in the close and murky streets, whose dim 
and shattered windows let the cold blast 
in, and the fumes and voices of maddening 
and most degrading dissipation out. Rag- 
ged and blear-eyed children, serving to 
show how hideously sin can deform even 
a child, peered at, and cursed us as we 
Rushing like a pestilence, from 
beneath an antique doorway, came a wo- 
man intoxicated, followed by a still more 
intoxicated man, brandishing a broom, with 
which he had not power to strike ; some 
of their ‘* neighbors,” in their savage pleas- 
ure at the chase, expressed their satis- 
faction by loud oaths and shouting ; and a 
costermonger, while loading his poor don- 
key from a cellar with more wood than a 
horse ought to carry, assured a heap of 
moving blackness—a sweep, we believe— 
who was half drowning kittens in a broken 
crock, taking them out to see if they were 
dead, and then putting them in again, not 
heeding that their tailles smother express- 
ed her agony by every means in her power 
— that he'd leave the place next week— 
no one could stand it.”” Having made our 
way from this open den, we fell to con- 
versing with ourselves as to why our 
righteous folk did not purify what was in 
the very olden time, a district sacred to 
deeds of love and holiness; and at last we 
got into Little Dean-street, by which, we 
afterward learned, we might have reached 
Caxton’s house without so much annoy- 
ance as we had experienced, and which, 
truth to say, somewhat damped our anti- 
quarian ardor for the time; for the day 
was dark, and the miserable people we 
encountered, darker still. 

Much of this unwholesome district has 
since our visit been removed: a 


passed. 


new 
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its densest lanes. The squalid inhabitants 
have passed, we hope, to healthier locali- 
ties. We now continue to describe the 
place as it was before the alterations and 
when the house called Caxton’s was stand- 
ing. 

Passing down Little Dean-street, the 
distance of some dozen houses, the lane 
suddenly widened, as if it were aware 
that, bad as it was, it contained something 
worth looking at ; and so it did, for there 
stood the remarkable house here engraved : 
a timber and plaster erection, of three 
stories in height, the last story having a 
wooden balcony resting on the projecting 
windows below, with doors leading on to 
it: which has been traditionally called 
the house of William Caxton. Its an- 
tiquity cannot be safely ascribed to so early 
a date as the period when our printer 
lived, but it may have stood upon the site, 
or have been altered from the original 
structure. 

The Roxburghe Club erected a monu- 
ment, a few years since, to this hero of 
letters, in the church where he lies buried, 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. But En- 
gland has not yet discharged its duty to 
its great citizen—its mighty benefactor : 
surely it is high time that a monument 
worthy of his fame should perpetuate the 
memory of one to whom she owes so large 
a debt of gratitude. 
IMPATIENCE is a quality sudden, eager, 
and insatiable, which grasps at all, and 
admits of no delay; scorning to wait 


| God’s pleasure, and attend humbly and 
| dutifully upon the issues of his wise and 
street, of great width, is opened threugh | just providence.— South. 
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THE 


HE Gothic chapel is entered through 
a porch of columns, the first in the 
cave that stand separate. 
of stalactite 
of a brownish yellow 
color, showing, when the lights fall upon 


sive and irregular, formed 


and _ stalagmite, 
them, like transparent amber. They are 
sonorous as metal, and the guide is apt to 
surprise visitors by striking upon them 
and producing a noise like the ringing of 
a bell. A pendent mass, formerly hang- 
ing from the ceiling and producing the 
most exquisitely clear-toned sounds, has 
unfortunately been broken off by being 
struck upon too powerfully. 

The chapel itself covers an area of two 
acres, and a of pure 
columns stand in the nave and support the 


number stalactite 


Gothic arches of the roof, which is one 





GOTHIC 


MAMMOTH 


They are mas- | 


CHAPEL, 


CAVE. 


hundred and twenty feet high, and formed 
From of the 
arches the stalactites hang in rich festoons, 


of one solid rock. some 
resembling the ornaments of the old ca- 
thedrals. 

Four columns, forming a separate arch, 
stand apart from the rest in the singular- 
itv of their formation, being twisted to- 
gether in irregular and grotesque shapes, 
as trees are sometimes seen to grow in 
Under this arch stands a rock 
chair, of dimensions huge enough to aec- 


forests. 


commodate the gigantic people whose 
A 


few of the pillars terminate in foliated 


bones have been dug up in the cave. 


In this 
circular form, nature 


capitals of the Corinthian style. 
vault, which is of 
presents some of her most grand and won- 
derful handiwork, and when the pillars 
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and ceiling are lighted up by the fires 
which it is customary to kindle for vis- 
itors, the beautiful effect is indescribable. 
Mr. Martin says: 


“There is an apparent design in the tout 
ensemble of the chapel, a nicety in the separate 
elaborations which seem the result of long study 
and an intimate acquaintance with the arts. 
The pillars are so massive, and spring toward 
their proper arches so majestically; the tracery 
is so delicate, and, altogether there is so harmo- 
nious a subordination of one part to another, 
that we are perfectly confounded at the thought 
of no human hand having been employed 
here.” 


All who have written of it agree that 
it so far surpasses even the dome of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, that the beholder feels no desire 
to shrink them into insignificance by a 
comparison. Mr. Lee states that 


“Tt excels in size the cave of Staffa, and 
rivals the celebrated vault in the grotto of An- 
tiparos, considered the largest in the world. 
In passing through from one end to the other 
the dome appears to follow you like the sky as 
you walk along the earth. So intense is the 
darkness that prevails here, that the brightest 
fires which can be made bring out but imper- 
fectly the walls, formed of strata of gray lime- 
stone broken roughly into steps at the base, 
and sloping smoothly toward the dome, which 
is closed by a single slab of beautifully defined 
outline.” 


The place is well named, the arch- 
itecture strikingly resembling the Gothic, 
and the aspects of the chapel being of 
religious character. 

In this neighborhood the most beautiful 
stalactites are to be seen. Dr. Bird says 
of them : 


“Ah! here they are, pillars old and dry, for 
the springs that formed them have long since 
vanished; venerable and majestic columns, 
once, perhaps, white and ghastly, like so many 
giants in winding-sheets, but now black, with- 
ered, and mummy-like, begrimed with smoke 
that has been gathering around them for many 
generations. Here we see them in groves, looking 
like the trunks of an old forest at midnight, the 
rough concretions on the low roof looking not un- 
like the umbrage of thick-matted boughs, stand- 
ing singly, or in cosy families—Niobe and her 
children, Diana and her nymphs, or any other 
such mythological party, that nature, like an 
idle sculptor, began a thousand years ago, to 
hew out of stone, without, however, hewing 
enough to enable us to guess what might have 
been her real intentions,” 





The Haunted Chambers present some 
stalactites of remarkable beauty, and an- 
other curious feature of them is their | 
ceiling, which, except in the vicinity of | 


the stalactite formations, where it is 
studded with all grotesque and fantastic 
shapes, is wonderfully white and smooth, 
as if finished by the trowel of the plas- 
terer; that portion called the Register 
Room is specially noted for this peevli- 
arity. The roof here slopes so low that 
the visitors may write or trace their names 
upon it with the smoke of a candle, a priv- 
ilege of which thousands have availed 
themselves, disfiguring, for a little van- 
ity’s sake, a piece of nature’s exceeding 
nice workmanship. 

The name of Haunted Chambers is more 
poetical than characteristic, as it conveys 
the idea of a series of rooms, whereas they 
consist of but a single branch, of a mile 
in length, and fifty or sixty feet in width. 
There is the famous Lover’s Leap, though 
how it obtained so romantic a name does 
not appear in any of the accounts to which 
I have had access. It consists of a rock 
some fourteen feet long, running to a 
point, and projecting over a fearful pit, 
filled with loose red sandstone. Here, 
too, is the Grand Dome, an excava- 
tion in the solid roof in the form of a, 
cone, from which, at some former period, 
an immense mass of rocks must have been 
broken out. There are, however, no 
traces of them to be seen, the floor being 
flat and hard, so that they must either 
have been swallowed up by some gaping 
pit which they have completely filled, or 
swept off by some terrible inundation. 

The subjoined story is said to have 
originated the name of Haunted Cham- 
bers: Toward their lower extremity is a 
room called the Salts Room, which pro- 
duces considerable quantities of sulphate 
of magnesia, which the proprietor of the 
cave did not fail to turn to account. One 
of the miners, a new and raw hand, and of 
course neither very wellacquainted with the 
cave itself, nor with the approved modes of 
averting or repairing accidents, to which, 
from the nature of their occupation, the 
miners were greatly exposed, became, one 
day, the hero of an unhappy adventure. 
Having been sent with an older workman 
to dig for sacks of salt, and finding the path 
perfectly plain, and consisting of a single 
continuous branch without windings or 
outlets, he conceived it to be impossible 
to wander from it, and on his second visit 
disdained the assistance of his work-mate, 
and trudged off alone. The circumstance 
being common enough, he was soon for- 
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gotten by his brother miners, and it was 
not for several hours after his disappear- 
ance, when they left work for the more 
agreeable duty of eating their dinner, that 
his absence was remarked, and his hero- 


ical resolution to make his way alone to 


the Salts Room remembered. It was ap- 
parent, from the time he had been gone, 
that some accident had befallen him, and 
half a dozen men, most of them negroes, 
stripped half naked, which was their usual 
working costume, were sent in search of 
him, a task supposed to be of no great 
difficulty, unless he had fallen into a pit. 
Meanwhile, the poor miner, it seems, had 
succeeded in reaching the Salts Room, fill- 
ing his sack, and retracing his steps half 
way toward his companions, when, finding 
the distance greater than he thought it 
ought to be, the idea entered his unlucky 


brain that he was perhaps going wrong. | 


No sooner had the suspicion struck him 


than he fell into a violent fit of terror, | 


dropped his sack, ran backward, then 
returned, then ran back again, each time 
more frightened and bewildered than 
before, until at last he ended his advent- 
ures by tumbling over a stone and put- 
ting out his lamp. 

Thus left in the dark, not knowing 
where to turn, frightened out of his wits 
besides, he fell to remembering his sins, 
and praying with all his might for succor. 
But hours passed away, and assistance 
came not; the poor fellow’s phrensy in- 
creased ; he felt himself a doomed man, 
and thought his terrible situation a judg- 
ment imposed on him for his wickedness ; 
nay, he even came to believe at last, that 
he was no longer an inhabitant of the 
earth; that he had been translated in the 


body to the place of torment; in other | 


words, that he was in hell itself, the prey 
of devils, who would be presently let loose 
upon him. At this moment the miners in 
search of him made their appearance ; 
they lighted upon his sack, lying on the 
ground where he had thrown it, and set up 
a shout, which was the first intimation of 
their approach. He started up, and see- 
the half-naked in the 
tance, swinging their torches aloft, and 


ing negroes dis- 
not doubting they were the identical dev- 
ils, whose appearance he had been ex- 
pecting, took to his heels, yelling lustily 
for mercy ; nor did he stop, notwithstand- 


ing the amazed calls of his friends, until 
he had fallen a second time among the | 


rocks, where he lay on his face, roaring 
for pity, till, by dint of much shaking and 
pulling, he was convinced that he was 
still in the world, and in the Mammoth 
Cave. 

About three hundred yards from the 
mouth of the Haunted Chambers, proceed- 
ing along the Grand Gallery, a broad chasm 
is seen reaching to the ceiling, and hav- 
ing a floor broken and heaped with stones. 
This is called the ruined or rocky cave. 
Its ceiling is high throughout ; it extends 
about a hundred and fifty yards, and is of 
nearly equal width. Some of the blocks 
of stone which cover the floor are of gi- 
gantic size, exceeding twenty feet in cubic 


dimensions, and weighing six hundred 
tons. Spread out for inspection in this 


eave is a curious Indian relic, in the shape 
of woven bark, but whether it once cov- 
ered the shoulders of warrior or queen, it 
is impossible to tell. 

A hundred yards further on, where the 
Grand Gallery curves majestically, there 
lies an oblong rock pointed like a ship’s 
prow, and called the steamboat, which it is 
said, somewhat wittily, to resemble very 
much, except that it has neither wheels 
nor wheel-houses, not to mention smoke 
stacks, and all the superstructure of pilot- 
house, guards, cabin, ete. Behind this 
steamboat, snagged among stones, there is 
a small, but direct passage, through which 
a circular room, with a low roof, and rug- 
ged and hollow floor, is easily accessible. 
This room is the vestibule of the Deserted 
In the hollow floor, which is 
covered with loose sand and gravel, there 
are two different holes, called the Dog 
and Snake Hole, large enough only to 
admit one person at a time. Descending 
through either of these to a depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, the explorer finds 
himself in the Deserted Chambers, to 
many visitors the most terrific portion of 
the cave, for he finds himself bewildered 
by a labyrinth of passages from which no 
sagacity or courage of his own could re- 


Chambers. 


move him, a chaos of winding branches, 
once the beds of subterraneous streams, 
and he almost dreads, at each step, to see 
the banished floods come roaring in upon 
him from some midnight chamber. Now 
he beholds great rocks, mighty flakes 
scaling from the roof, hanging over him, 
in some places so low that he must stoop 
to pass under them, yet suspended from 
the roof only by a single corner. ‘ What 

















was the sword of Damocles to these 
treacherous traps, that would, any of 
them, provided it should fall, smash a rhi- 
noceros as easily as a basket of eggs ?” 

Here and there the floor echoes under 
his feet, in intimation of the terrible pits 
from which he is separated only by a thin 
and treacherous shell of stone. There 
are also horrible chasms, over which he 
can push the loose rocks, and hear them 
rumbling and crushing down the immeas- 
urable depths. Far below in hidden 
streams he can hear the roaring and 
tumbling of waterfalls, as if in frantic 
searches for the light. And here, of all 
places, is the one to try the experiment of 
what darkness and solitude are; for it is 
said by those who have had the courage, 
that no solitary prisoner, and no lost man 
on a desolate island, has any conception 
of what they really are. A recent writer 
says: 

“Let him sit upon some fragment of rock, put 
out his lamp, and read such a lesson of his im- 
potence and insignificance as not even the stars 
or the billows of the ocean can teach him, ° ° ° 

“Sitting in this darkness, which is thick as 
lampblack, listening to the complaining waters, 
a melancholy steals over our spirits, and we 
long for the bright and beautiful world we have 
left behind. Who could believe, in this dismal 
cave, that earth was otherwise than a paradise? 
that rogues and rascals made part of its popula- 
tion?” 


And he goes on to say that we only re- 
member there the good and the pure, the 
just and the gentle—those for whose society 
we yearn with pleasant sorrow — those 
whose love alone could make light in the 
terrible darkness. 

It would appear from all accounts that 
a great many tender confessions have been 
whispered in the Mammoth Cave ; the walls 
in some places are quite written over with 
sentimental sorrow and devotion. 

‘“The mystery of its power over the 
heart,” says one who has speculated upon 
it, ““we must leave to be solved by phi- 
losophers.” 

To my mind, the solution requires no 
very great depth of philosophy : all things 
truly great, be they thunders or poems, 
sunsets or caverns, awaken the holiest 
emotions of our natures, and it is natural 
we should seek to record them in some 
way, where utterance and sympathy are 
denied. 

The evidence of this propensity of human 
nature which the Mammoth Cave presents, 
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| does not strike me ludicrously, though 


generally its tendency seems to have 
been toward the humorous. Dr. Bird, to 
whose admirable account we are already 
under great obligations, of some special 
locality discourseth thus : 


“The chinks of the wall are stuck full of 
written papers, in which sundry full-hearted 
personages have acquainted the Mammoth Cave 
with the state of their affections. Here one 
confiding, and we doubt not youthful persen, 
who signs his name in full, it may be Charles 
Henry Tender, or Allheart, or anything else— 
assures Miss Lavinia Small, Peabody, or Petti- 
bones, that he visited the Mammoth Cave at 
such a date, and that he adores her, and will 
continue to do so as long as the rocks hold 
together ; there another son of the soul, who 
writes a good hand, somewhat the worse for bad 
paper and moldy ink, and spells nothing right 
except his own name, declares that he was edu- 
cated at such a college, and will ever hold his 
Alma Mater in honor and affection; also, Miss 
Angelina B., diffidently leaving her name to be 
guessed at. Then comes another edition of 
Miss Small and Mr. Tender, under other names ; 
and then another and another without end— 
memorials of fond hearts and foolish heads,” 





He felt inclined, our author tells us, to 
pocket some of these secrets breathed in 
the confessional, but, on second thoughts, 
returned them to their niches to rot, as had, 
perhaps, the hands that penned them. 

In one of the halls there is a stack of 
crystals, somewhat resembling a woman, 
upon which thousands of visitors have left 
their cards for the invisible genius of the 
cave. Some few have left less pleasing 
mementoes in the disfiguration of beauties 
that can never be replaced. In vain the 
guide protests against these wanton defile- 
ments, for if there be within a man no re- 
straining influence, he will not be likely to 
pay respect to the remonstrance of a slave. 

The Star Chamber is by all visitors con- 
ceded to be the most curiously-interest- 
ing portion of the cave. It is a long hall 
of wonderful magnificence ; the roof is flat 
and dark, and studded with brilliant spar, 
resembling constellations in the sky. On 
entering this chamber it is customary for 
the guide to remove the lanterns and place 
them in a side niche, when the subdued 
light makes the illusion almost perfect ; 
the visitor finding it hard to persuade him- 
| self he is not looking at the midnight sky 
from some dark hollow of the outer world. 
The side walls are of a light color, with 
huge pillars of darker gray standing out 
from them, and drawing together in massive 
| arches at the top, but they do not reach 
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THE STAB CHAMBER, 


within a foot of the ceiling, between which 
and the side walls no connection is discern- 
ible. The contrast of the black roof and 
the gray side walls has the effect of lifting 
up the former to an immense height, and 
the beholder unconsciously begins to look 
for the moon, that must, he fancies, be turn- 
ing her golden furrows in the clouds. 
its splendors silently rebuke the poor effort 
of description, which at the best is like 
the attempt to enlarge the liberal air, 
“ And ponr fresh light into the diamond, 


To herald that the fragrant rose is fair, 
And that the sun in beauty doth abound 


” 


Each visitor, however, has his favorite 
localities, and special points of impressive- 


ness. 


But | 


Gorin’s Dome, Mr. Willis tells us, was 
the first point where his commonplace 
sensations positively lost themselves in 
enthusiasm. He says: 

“There I made the discovery that there were 
places of which I had never before conceived 
the character and existence—utter novelties— 
effects of form, structure, space, and combina- 
tion, which were strangely unexpected, and at 
the same time flooded, satiated, and staggered 
the craving sense of the love of the wonderful.” 

It is usual for the guide to leave the 
visitor at a window of the Dome, while 
he enters it and makes an illumination with 
sheets of medicated paper, called Bengal 
lights. Mr. Willis, to whose admirable 
account of the cave we are already greatly 
indebted, continues : 
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“In my turn I put my head into the rocky 
window, and looked down, first into a profound 
abyss, and then up to a height of which I could 
see no termination, and it was hard to realize 
that such vast depths and altitudes were all 
under ground—graves dug, and trees growing 
far over head; but it was not the extent upward 
and downward that formed its novelty and 
beauty. It was like a steeple built over a gulf, 
but both steeple and gulf seemed curtained 
with uncut velvet of creamy richness, fringed 
at all its folds and edges with elaborate em- 
broidery. The stalactical ooze which had been 
employed since the deluge, or since creation, 
in draping and embellishing this cavernous 
temple, had fallen in fluted folds, like the most 
massive, yet artistic drapery, and with its su- 
perb doublings and overlayings, it was indeed 
the upholstery of giants, A tyrant would forbid 
his courtiers to see such a place, for the con- 
trast would impoverish his grandeur. The 
damask and velvet of a throne would look scanty 
and poor after it. Height and depth together, 
this magnificent dome measures three hundred 
feet; the window is one hundred and sixty 
feet from the bottom, and the situation of it 
about two miles from the entrance of the cave.” 


We shall have to pass wonders upon 
wonders without comment, referring the 
reader to the many detailed accounts al- 
ready printed, and crowd together numbers 
of others without regularity of arrangement 
or special description, which would, we 
fear, be wearisome to the general reader, 
as there must necessarily be a good deal 
of repetition. 

There are black chambers with shaggy 
and irregular ceilings, perforated with great 
holes as big as hogsheads, through which, 
for the most part, the water runs drippingly 
and dully, but after the heavy spring rains, 
with a dash and roar that make the rocky 
walls tremble. There is a great pit whose 
gaping mouth receives the torrents, and 
about which those 


“ Rifted rocks whose entrance leads to hell,” 


would appear to have been scattered. 
They are sometimes loosened by the rush 
of the waters and borne crushingly down 
into the midnight darkness, where the eye 
cannot follow them. The possibility of 
being overtaken by some sudden inunda- 
tion is one of the not very agreeable sug- 
gestions of the Black Chamber. An acci- 
dent happened here a few years ago that 
is not very well calculated to quiet the 
nerves. 

An inexperienced guide having con- 





ducted a visitor into this chamber, they for | 
some time employed themselves in searches | 
for new pits and branches. It was a | 


stormy winter day, and the blaek holes is | 
Vou. X.—3 


the roof were found to be pouring in water 
more liberally than usual, but not in alarm- 
ing quantities. ‘They had crawled through 
various chutes and recesses, and reached 
the farthest extremity of the cave, when 
ihey were startled from their equanimity 
by a sudden rumbling and roaring, distant 
indeed, but of terrible significance. The 
general silence of the eave, it must be re- 
membered, is so deep as to render the least 
sound noticeable, and any considerable 
noise, frightful. Fast as possible they 
vegan to retrace their steps, but on reach- 
ing the mouth of one of the small passages 
through which they had to crawl, they 
found it pouring down a flood of water. 
Astounded and affrighted, yet rejoiced to 
find the escape was not entirely cut off, 
they splashed through, and rushed forward, 
the loose stones sliding beneath their feet 
and rattling down the crevices and gaps 
of the floor as they went. Every moment 
it became more evident that torrents were 
pouring into the cave through every cleft 
and fissure, and the terrific din seemed to 


| warrant the supposition that some of the 


lesser openings must be quite filled up. 
There was no time for consideration, and 
the guide, resolutely climbing up to one 
of the chutes, was met by a shower of 
spray that immediately extinguished his 
torch. He perceived, however, that the 
path was still open to the Garret Hole, 
to reach which would save himself and 
friend from dying the death of drowned 
rats. He crept alittle back and relighted 
his torch, but finding it insufficient to resist 
the spray and whirling eddies of air, he 
manfully substituted his shirt for the torch, 
and with that flaming aloft, and calling his 
friend to follow, made a gallant rush, and 
defeated the hungry flood. This story 
should warn visitors to this part of the 
cave from being found shzftless. 

This portion of the cave, as its name 
denotes, is grand and terrible, yet the 
chambers contain nothing very remarkable. 
Their entire area is strewn with rocks, 
tumbled together in the wildest confusion, 
and they present several domes, arching 
over mountains of fallen stones, and some 
stalactites and clusters of crystals. The 
greatest curiosities are four or five piles 
of rocks, looking like rude altars, and so 
denominated. 

The main entrance to these chambers 
is their special peculiarity: it is through 
narrow and contorted windings called the 
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Black Chimneys, and though they are not 
very difficult of access, by these dark and 
crooked ways, the exit is altogether an- 
other matter. About the tops of these 
chimneys there is the same chaotic con- 
fusion of rocks as the floor presents, so it 
is sometimes a difficult task to find the 
chimneys, especially if any sudden danger 
confuses the mind. ‘To add to the diffi- 
culty, there are numberless holes leading 
to nothing, that in appearance precisely 
resemble the chimneys. 

A few years ago two gentlemen were 
introduced to these chambers by a guide 
not so familiar with them as guides are 
supposed to be, and having become wearied 
with researches, and proposing to return, 
they made the unpleasant discovery that 
the feat was not of the easiest accomplish- 
ment. The guide flew like a swallow 
from chimney to chimney, peeped into 
them, and out again. Not one could he 
find leading to any region of which he had 
any knowledge. He began to think the 
rocks must have fallen and filled up the 
passages while he and his friends had 
been exploring the further extremity of the 
chambers. 

A terrible scene ensued; each man, 
“like a body that had been seven days 
dead,” floated upon his fears. Here was 
one of those extremities that 


“ Force us to feel 
The desolation and the agony 
Of our wrong doings,” 


and make us know how very dear to us 
““are the sweet infants that but yesterday 
laughed at our breasts.” 

After a season of blind tossings and 
tumblings, our explorers became nearly 
frenzied, and declared they would rather 
die by their own hands, than endure the 
agony of being longer sealed up in a living 
tomb. The only question was whether 
each should destroy himself, or whether, 
devoted to the awfulest duty of friendship, 
they should perform the last solemn office 
for each other. Fortunately, while the 
discussion was pending, the guide stumbled 
upon one of the chimneys, and the catas- 


ludicrous scramble. 





| sents. 


The black rocks along every path where 
there is likely to be any confusion, are 
marked with pointing arrows made of 
white chalk, and the rocks about the chim- 
neys have a liberal share, so that with the 
exercise of a moderate degree of philosophy 
there is little real danger. 

Furthest removed from the light of 
day are found the White Halls. Here 
abound ocher, gypsum, chalcedony, and 
salts; the latter, which hangs in loose 
flakes from one of the ceilings, produces 
the most surprisingly-beautiful effect—the 
least breath brings them down like a snow- 
shower. These White Halls are built of 
stalactites, and every inch of them is a 
study of brilliant crystallization. 

Dismal Hollow is in the vicinity of these 
Halls. In the outer world 
“ Fate links strange, strange contrasts, 

And the scaffold’s gloom is neighbor’d by the 
altar,” 

and here, too, it appears, she joins her 

opposites. It affords no chance for the 

eye to get away or to rest, being overhung 

by a concave of jagged rocks, and floored 

by a hollow to match. 

The Ball Room, a splendid hall with 
projecting galleries, and roof lined with 
brilliant varieties of spar, and studded with 
crystallizations, is in close vicinity to Sa- 
tan’s Council Chamber, in the center of 
whose vast amphitheater of gloom rises a 
pile of rocks to the height of a hundred 
feet, and shaped at the top something like 
a chair: this is called Satan’s Throne, and 
is set round with numerous stalagmites and 
stalactites, which, under the gleam of the 
torches, present the most brilliant effects. 

“Tn this Council Chamber, the rocks, 
with singular appropriateness, change from 
an imitation of Gothic architecture to that 
of the Egyptian. The dark massive walls 
resemble a series of Egyptian tombs, in 
dull and heavy outline.” There is here 
an angle which forms the meeting of sev- 
eral avenues, and is one of the finest points 
of observation which the entire cave pre- 
Lights are usually kindled here, 
and the startling splendor of the effect, as 


| the gigantic proportions of frieze and col- 
trophe ended in a happy but somewhat | 


umn are brought out, with grotesque fig- 


| ures, many-colored domes and fine galler- 


Doubtless there is some danger of being | 


entrapped in the intricate passages of the 
cave, but the alarm and confusion of any 
unexpected difficulty increases it a thou- 
sandfold. 


The 


ies, must be seen to be appreciated. 


lights, checking and streaking the heavy 
masses of shadow, produce contrasts that 
| are alike beautiful and surprising. 
(To be eoneluded in our next.) 
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MILITARY ELEPHANTS. 


N these last days, the elephant is in his 

own country a beast either of burden 
or parade, while in ours he is an object 
either of vulgar or scientific curiosity, shut 
up in a cage to be gazed at through the 
bars. Let us turn away for a moment 
from the spectacle of his degradation to 
reflect on what he was in his better days, 
when he was the hero, not of a village 
fair or of a circus, but of battle-fields, on 
which nations contended for supremacy, 
and his trumpet gave the signal for at- 
tack. 

The distinguished position which, from 
the earliest period, the elephant held in 
the estimation of the nations inhabiting the 
banks of the Ganges, is evidenced in the 
mythology and archeology of these peo- 
ples, as in their poetry and traditions. In- 
dra, the mightiest of their secondary gods, 
the ruler of the air, and wielder of the 
thunders of heaven, is always represented 
seated upon an elephant ; Ganesa, the god 
of wisdom and science, is symbolized un- 
der the figure of a man with the head of 
an elephant; a symbol which, according 
to our notions, ought to have been re- 
versed, but which is undeniably very com- 
plimentary to the animal to whose strength 
all honor is also done in the Indian dogma, 
that the earth owes its stability to its being 
upborne upon the backs of eight elephants. 
The name of this animal is furthermore 
associated, in Indian epics and romances, 
with those of kings and heroes ; and there 
were times when the favor of an elephant 
proved an adventurer’s passport to the 
confidence of the people. Such was the 
case with Sandrocottus, who drove the 
Macedonians out of India, and established 
his own dominion over a great part of the 
country, and who partially owed his suc- 
cess to the fact of his having made the 





people believe that a wild elephant had 
presented itself to him, had allowed him 
to get upon its back, and had become his 
guide and his defender. 

The reverence in which this docile and 
sagacious quadruped was held by the na- 
tions of India, did not, however, prevent 
them from turning its strength and docility 
to more useful purposes than those of re- 
ligious and royal pageantry ; and thus we 
find these animals holding a very prom- 
inent position in the numerous armies set 
on foot by Indian potentates at vurions | 


periods, and a position, not of beasts of 
burden, as in the present day, but as armed 
warriors, bearing a conspicuous part in the 
battle. 

This heroic period of the elephants 
must have commenced at a much earlier 
date than any recorded by history ; but the 
first mention of these animals in their 
character of warriors, by the historians of 
antiquity, is in connection with the war 
which the far-famed Semiramis is said to 
have waged against Strabobates, King of 
India. This prince enjoying, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, a great advantage over 
the Assyrians, inasmuch as his armies 
were strengthened by the presence of a 
number of elephants, the Assyrian queen, 
to place herself on an equality with the 
enemy, whose country was believed to be 
the only one that produced the animals 
in natura, devised the stratagem of pro- 
ducing them artificially. For this pur- 
pose, we are told, she ordered three 
hundred thousand black oxen to be slaugh- 
tered, and of their hides, sewn together 
and stuffed with straw, she constructed a 
certain number of elephant effigies. ‘T’o 
render these more lifelike, a living camel 
and a man to guide its movements were 
placed in each ; but, in spite of all the art 
exercised, nature proved the strongest, for 
the Assyrian princess was defeated, and 
her army totally routed. It is, however, 
more likely that the heroic princess had 
recourse to this singular artifice to inspirit 
her own troops than to intimidate her ad- 
versary; for we are told that Perseus, 
King of Macedonia, when engaged in war 
with the Romans, who had then also 
adopted the use of elephants in their ar- 
mies, had recourse to a similar expedient 
to familiarize his men and horses with the 
uncouth appearance of the huge animals. 
On this occasion, a man with a trumpet 
was placed in the interior of each simulated 
elephant, to accustom the horses to their 
piercing cries. ‘The terror inspired by the 
elephants, armed not only with the form- 
idable weapons with which nature has en- 
dowed them, but having, moreover, sharp 
swords attached to their tusks, and towers 
manned with sharpshooters on their backs, 
and having their foreheads and broad ears, 
which they lift up and spread out when 
enraged, painted red, blue, or white, to add 
to the hideousness of their appearance, 
seems to have been one of the chief causes 
of the havoc inflicted among troops unac- 
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customed to the sight of them. And the 
Romans also, though disdaining such pu- 
erile devices as we have mentioned above, 
yet acting upon Tacitus’s principle that in 
every battle defeat commences with the 
eyes, adopted various measures to secure 
their troops against the panic so frequent- 
ly inspired by these quadruped warriors. 
Elephants that were captured were pub- 
licly exposed to the people, who were 
encouraged to examine and even 9 tor- 
ment them; and not only were gladiators 
made to combat them, but in order to cover 
the animals with opprobrium and ridicule, 
and thus to diminish the awe with which 
they were regarded, they were driven 
round the p»blic arenas with hues and 
cries and common sticks, by individuals 
belonging to the lowest and most con- 
temptible classes of the community. Cex- 
sar, with wiser discretion still, regularly 
trained his men to combat the elephants, 
puinting out to their notice the most vul- 
nerable points in the body of the animals, 
which were, moreover, armed and pro- 
tected in the same way as in the armies 
of the enemy. How terrific the aspect of 
an elephant must have been in antiquity 
to those who had never before seen one, 
is attested by the fact that Alexander the 
Great is reported to have said, on behold- 
ing for the first time a line of these ani- 
mals drawn up in the front of Porus’s 
army, stretching forth their snake-like 
trunks, and uttering their shrill cries, that 
never before had he encountered an enemy 
so worthy of his courage. The impassi- 
bility of Fabius is also mentioned with 
admiration, when, in the midst of a con- 
versation, Pyrrhus suddenly exposed to 
his view the largest of his elephants. 
“Thy gold did not seduce me yesterday,” 
said the noble Roman with imperturbable 
coolness ; “thy monster does not terrify 
me to-day.” 

The Greeks who followed Alexander on 
his expedition to India, were the first Eu- 


field of battle; but during the centuries 
that intervened between the death of the 
Macedonian hero and the last days of the 


| and Seleucid# employed great numbers in 


their armies. Antipater introduced them 
into Greece, and Pyrrhus carried a certain 


| number with him into Italy, thus affording 


| the Romans an opportunity of becoming 


|employed them in vast numbers. 


acquainted with an instrument of war 
which they were subsequently so frequent- 


| ly to encounter in their life-and-death 


struggle with the Carthaginians. This 
latter people are supposed first to have 
adopted the use of these animals in war 
when they tound themselves threatened by 
the growing power of the Ptolemies, who 
The 
Romans, last of all, following the example 
of the nations with whom they had to con- 
tend, made a feeble attempt to introduce 


| elephants into their armies, but they soon 


| again abandoned the idea, being averse to 


the use of any expedient likely to reduce 
the reliance of their soldiers on their own 
personal strength and prowess. 

The Greek writer, Alianus, gives a de- 
scription of the military organization of 
the elephants, according to which they 
were divided into what we would now 
term brigades, each consisting of sixty- 
four animals, and called a phalanx. This 
was again subdivided into minor sections, 
bearing names derived from Greek tactics. 
The commander-in-chief of the elephants 


was called Elephantarque among the 
Greeks, and Magister Elephantarium 


among the Latins; he enjoyed the great- 
est consideration, and in rank was only 
second to the commander-in-chief of the 
whole army. ‘The officers commanding 
the subordinate divisions bore titles de- 
rived from the names of these, and ranked 
according to the number of animals under 
their orders. Each elephant was known 
by a particular name, and had its special 
attendant or conductor, called EKlephanta- 
gogue in Greek, and Moderator Bellue in 
Latin ; to whom it generally became so 
much attached, that instances are men- 


| tioned of the most poignant grief evinced 
ropeans who encountered elephants on the 


Roman republic, these animals played a | 


prominent part in almost every battle 


fought within the territories stretching 
from the Caucasus to the Alps, and from 
the Euphrates to the Columns of Hercules. 
The suecessors of Alexander introduced | 
The Lagide 


them to the Western world. 


by elephants whose conductors had been 
killed in battle. The Elephantagogue 
was seated on the neck of the animal, 
and directed its movements by his voice, 
and by means of an iron bar, about a foot 
in length, rounded at one end and pointed 
at the other, in the same manner as ele- 
phants are managed to this day in India. 
The first inducements to the use of ele- 
phants in war were no doubt the strength, 
intelligence, and docility of these animals, 
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coupled with the terrible ferocity of their 
nature when roused to anger; but more 
than all, the impenetrability of their skin, 
which, at a period when fire-arms were un- 
known, gave an immense superiority to the 
armies in which they were employed. 
The principal service rendered by them 
was to break the order of battle of the 
enemy, for which reason they were gener- 
ally marched in front of the attacking 
army. The closest ranks, the most com- 
pact squares, gave way before the tremen- 
dous shock of these animated masses, 
which, in addition to the ravages caused 
by the mere impulsion of their weight, in- 
flicted with their tusks the most frightful 
wounds ; while with their trunks— that 
most admirable organ which unites the 
firmness of a lever with the suppleness 
necessary fer the performance of the most 
delicate operations—they seized the sol- 
diers in the midst of the mélée, suffocated 
them in its folds, hurled them to a distance, 
or handed them up to the warriors seated 


on their own backs. If elephants were 


employed in both tke conflicting armies, | 


the most terrible combats would sometimes 
ensue between the 
which generally terminated only with the 
death of one of the combatants. 

Indeed, if the elephants inflicted severe 
sufferings on their adversaries, they did 
not escape from the like themselves, for 
the qualities that made them so formidable 
in attack, necessitated the invention of the 
most crucl means for combating them. 
They were cut down by scythes attached 
to war-chariots ; they were battered down 
by missiles hurled from huge catapults, 
otherwise used for making breaches in 
stone walls; they were harassed by sol- 
diers clad in armor bristling all over with 
iron spikes, which made the men almost 
invulnerable, while the spikes inflicted 
grievous wounds on the elephants at every 
touch; they were hamstrung by other 
men especialy trained to the work; their 
trunks were mowed off with sickles in- 
vented for the purpose ; they were terrified 
by blazing torches hurled in their faces, 
and overwhelmed with volleys of ignited 
balls of sulphur, tallow, and rosin, or tufts 
of burning hemp saturated with pitch or 
petroleum ; they were assailed with darts 
and javelins wrapped in burning hemp, and 
which, burying themselves in the skin of 
the elephants, and remaining attached to 
it, caused the most cruel tortures ; lastly, 


they were scared by the din of trumpets 
and by the squealing of frightened pigs, 
for which animal they were believed to 
entertain a strong antipathy. This ex- 
pedient seems to have been applied with 
great effect by the inhabitants of Megara, 
when Antipater was besieging their city, 


| and had brought up for the assault a great 
| number of elephants, which in this case, 





brutes themselves, 





as in several others mentioned in history, 
had probably been trained to demolish 
walls. A large flock of swine, having 
been tarred and se. on fire, were driven 
out of the city toward the Macedonian 
camp, where the cries of the poor tortured 
animals spread such terror among the 
elephants, that they took to flight, and 
threw the whole army into the greatest 
confusion. Antipater, willing to be taught 
by experience, gave orders that in future 
his elephants should be educated in com- 
pany with swine, in order to accustom 
them with these animals. An amusing 
instance of the defeat of an elephant by a 
pig is told by Procopius. Chosroes the 
Great, having laid siege to Edessa, pro- 
posed penetrating into the city by means 
of bridges thrown from the towers on the 
backs of his elephants to the parapets of 
the ramparts. One of the elephants had 
approached so near the walls as to render 
the attempt féasible, and the archers in his 
tower were making great havoc among the 
Romans, when a soldier of the garrison 
proposed that a pig should be hoisted over 
the wallinasling. The expedient proved 
successful ; the piercing cries of the terri- 
fied pig soon sent his bulky enemy off at 
a brisk trot, in spite of all the endeavors 
of the elephant’s conductor to make him 
return to the charge. 

Besides the services rendered in this 
way by the elephants in attacks on fortified 
places, by affording facilities for placing 
the assaulters on a level with the works 


| they were about to attack, they were fur- 





thermore trained to tear up palisades with 
their trunks, and to undermine walls with 
their tusks, or to bear them down with the 
weight of their bodies; sometimes also 
helping to demolish them with their trunks, 
which were protected for the occasions 
with leather casings. 

However, all the advantages derived 
from the use of elephants in war were 
counterbalanced by the enormous injury 
these animals inflicted upon the armies in 
which they were employed when they were 
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driven back upon these by the efforts of 
the enemy, or when a sudden panic spread 
among them from some cause or other; for, 
however docile when led on to the attack, 
they were perfectly ungovernable when 
seized by rage or terror, and the disasters 
arising in consequence were of such con- 


stant recurrence, that toward the close of | 


the Roman republic a stop was put to the 


military career of our heroes for a period | 


of about three hundred years. But though 
almost entirely disappearing from the mili- 
tary annals of the West during this inter- 
val, and, indeed, in a great measure from 


those of Asia, they continued to hold a | 


prominent, though a less dignified position 
in public life and public favor in Rome ; and 


the feats performed by them in the arena | 


of the circus and the amphitheater, where 
they were then commonly introduced, far 
surpassed any they had achieved on the 
field of battle. In the spectacles offered 
to the Roman people during the Empire, 
we are told that elephants not only exe- 
cuted military evolutions and danced the 
Pyrrhic dance, but that they gave burlesque 
representations and performed veritable 
pantomimes. 


others, divided into groups of four, carried 
among them on a litter a fifth elephant, 
dressed to represent a sick lady, and after- 
ward sat down at a table, and partook of 
dinner out of gold and silver dishes, with 
a grotesque ease and self-complacence that 
called forth shouts of laughter from the 
spectators ; others performed the still more 
extraordinary feat of walking up and down 
ropes stretched from the floor of the arena 
to the top of the inclosure ; and altogether 


the animals exhibited an amount of capacity | 


and training which makes us feel that, 


whatever may be the case with the human | 
race, the elephantine race has certainly | 


not progressed since the times of the 
Romans. 


phants appeared in numbers as contributors 
to the amusement of the Roman people ; 
but before this, the Roman legions had to 


encounter them again on the field of battle | 
This was dur- | 


in their military capacity. 


ing the wars of the Empire with the Per- | 
sians, who employed these animals in large 


A troop of these animals is | 
described as appearing in the arena clad | 
in the costume of dramatic actors, and | 
going through the mazes of a dance; | 


The fétes with which the Em- | 
peror Philip celebrated the one-thousandth | 
anniversary of the foundation of Rome, | 
was the last occasion on which the ele- | 


| numbers ; but they were never reintro- 
| duced into the armies of the West; and 
| though they continued in use among the 
| Asiatic nations as late as the times of 
Hyder Ali and Nadir Shah, in whose 
‘armies they appeared in vast numbers, 
their utter inutility as military instruments 
after the introduction of fire-arms, at length 
became evident to these conservative 
people also; and though elephants still 
| figure in Indian armies, it is in the humble 
capacity of beasts of burden, not in that of 
participators in the excitement and glory 
of battle. 


+e —_—_—_—_—— 


THE OLD MAN AND THE CHILDREN. 


SprinG was busy in the woodlands, 

Climbing up from peak to peak, 

As an old man sat and brooded, 
With a flush upon his cheek. 


Many years press’d hard upon him, 
And his living friends were few, 

And from out the somber future 
Troubles drifted into view. 


There is something moves one strangely 
In old ruins gray with years; 

Yet there’s something far more touching 
In an old face wet with tears. 


And he sat there, sadly sighing 
O’er his feebleness and wrongs, 
Though the birds outside his window 
Talk’d of summer in their songs! 


3ut, behold, a change comes o’er him: 
Where are all his sorrows now ? 

Could ther leave his heart as quickly 
As the gloom-clouds left his brow? 


Up the green slope of his garden, 
Past the dial, he saw run 

Three young girls with bright eyes shining 
Like their brown heads in the sun! 


There was Fanny, famed for wisdom ; 
And fair Alice, famed for pride; 

And one that could say, ‘ Uncle,” 
And said little else beside. 


And that vision startled memories, 
That soon hid all scenes of strife, 

Sending floods of hallow’d sunshine 
Through the ragged rents of life. 


Then they took him from his study, 
Through long lanes and tangled bowers, 
Out into the shaded valleys, 
Richly tinted o’er with flowers. 
And he bless’d their merry voices 
Singing round him as he went, 
For the sight of their wild gladness 
Fill’d his own heart with content. 


And that night there came about him 
Far-off meadows pictured fair, 

An old woods in which he wander’d, 
Ere he knew the names of care; 

And he said, “ These angel-faces 
Take the whiteness from one’s hair !’’ 
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CURIOSITIES OF DEATH. 


COLLECTION of remarkable facts 

relating to death cannot but be inter- 
esting, and it ought to be useful, as death 
is an enemy whom all must encounter, 
although, in a certain sense, it depends 
upon ourselves whether the contest shall 
end in a victory or a defeat. 


ANTECEDENTS OF DEATH. 


A species of resuscitation sometimes 
occurs before death. The patient appears 
as if about to recover; but the temporary 
flash is soon over, and the lamp of life 
burns no longer. It has been, and perhaps 
still is, the custom to place a looking-glass 
or a feather near the lips, to see whether 
death has really taken place ; but it is said 
to be a better method to examine the chest 
and abdomen, one or both of which will 
rise and fall so long as respiration goes 
on. Death first produces a relaxation of 
the muscles, afterward they contract, and 
then this state of contraction disappears. 
Weare told that the expression of the face 
of the dead mainly depends upon the de- 
gree of this contraction; and if this be 
true, it may tend to dissipate the distress 
which sorrowing friends sometimes feel at 
the painful-looking features of a corpse. 


SOLDIERS AND DEATH. 

Csar desired that mode of death which 
was most sudden and unforeseen. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was accustomed to say 
that no man was happier than he who died 
while pursuing his calling; and Nelson 
wished to die in battle. ‘‘ You know that 
I always desired to die in this way,” said 
Moore at Corunna. Marshal Villars was 
told, when dying, that the Duke of Ber- 
wick had been killed at the siege of Ber- 
wick. ‘I have always said that he was 
more fortunate than myself,” he remarked. 
‘“‘ Soldiers that carry their lives in their 
hands, should carry the grace of God in 
their hearts.” So says an old divine ; and 
would that his words were imprinted on 
the heart of every soldier. 


LAST MOMENTS OF THE DYING. 
For centuries it was customary, both in 
England and on the continent, to jerk the 
pillow from under the head of dying per- 
sons, to hasten their departure. ‘“ If I had 
strength enough to hold a pen, I would 
write how easy and delightful it is to die,” 





remarked William Hunter. “If this be 
dying,” said Lady Glenorchy, “it is the 
easiest thing imaginable.” “I thought 
that dying had been more difficult,” was 
the remark of Louis XIV. “I did not 
suppose it was so sweet to die,” said 
Suarer the theologian. ‘Calmer and 
calmer,” was the reply of the dying Schil- 
ler, when asked how he felt. ‘ Happy !” 
said Sir James Mackintosh, under the 
same circumstances. ‘It is delightful!” 
answered an expiring Christian, whose 
heart faltered with every pulse, and whose 
every breath was a convulsion, to the in- 
quiry, “ Are you in pain?” ‘There was a 
swell on the sea as Collingwood lay dying, 
and Captain Thomas expressed a fear that 
this disturbed the admiral. “* No, Thomas,” 
said he, ‘I am now in a state in which 
nothing in this world can disturb me more. 
I am dying, and I am sure it must be con- 
solatory to you and all who love me to 
see how comfortably I am coming to my 
end.” Physical causes, perhaps, render 
dying a gentle falling asleep in some cases ; 
but when the conscience is sprinkled with 
that blood which cleanseth from all sin, 
death may well be a season of indescribable 
peace. It is, however, the life, and not 
the death, that shows most unerringly a 
man’s religious principles. 

A bystander observing, as he thought, 
that Dr. Wollaston’s mind was gone, the 
dying philosopher made a sign for a pencil 
and paper, and wrote down some figures, 
which he then cast up. Montaigne met 
with an accident, and was thought to be 
dead. His first tokens of life resembled 
those which frequently usher in death ; 
but his own sensations were by no means 
painful. ‘ Methought,” he says, “ my life 
only hung upon my lips, and I shut my 
eyes to help to thrust it out, and took a 
pleasure in languishing and letting myself 
go.” In attacks of asthma, there is ap- 
parently much suffering, and yet Dr. 
Campbell was nearly taken off by this dis- 
ease a few months before he actually died 
ofit. He rallied, and his first words were 
those of astonishment at the saddened feat- 
ures of his friends; for his own feelings, 
he said, had been rapturous at the prospect 
of immediate death. Surely the bodily 
suffering must have been small where the 
mind was so intensely happy. 

The son of Burke heard his parents 
weeping over his early death. He arose 
and went to his father; he attempted to 
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draw him into a cheerful conversation, but 
Burke could not answer him. The dying 
youth again endeavored to comfort his fa- 
ther: “I am under no terror,” he said ; 
“T feel myself better, and in spirits, and 
yet my heart flutters, I know not why. 
Pray talk to me, sir; talk of religion, talk 
of morality, talk, if you will, of indifferent 
subjects.” A noise caught his attention ; 
it was the wind blowing through the trees. 
He repeated the lines of Milton : 
“ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters 
blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye 
pines ; 
With every plant in sign of worship wave !” 
He took up this noble passage a second 
time, waved his hand, and sank lifeless 
into his father’s arms. 

Dr. Armstrong died speaking on medi- 
cal subjects. The last words of Napoleon 
were, “Téte d’ Armée.” Lord Tenterden 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, you will now 
consider your verdict,” when expiring. 
And Dr. Adam said, “ It grows dark ; the 
boys may dismiss,” and died. A woman, 
who had an unquenchable thirst for scan- 
dal, and a most crafty: tion in repeating 
it, fell into a sort of delirium on her death- 
bed. Her miserable propensity was now 
exposed in uncovered deformity. ‘I ver- 
ily believe,” declared her husband, “ that 
she repeated in that single day every word 
she had heard against anybody from the 
time she was achild.” The tears of her 
children over this saddening outbreak of 
malevolence were disregarded ; and truly 
the scene must have been a painful exam- 
ple of the bitter fruits which spring from 
a pampered vice. 


DEATH BY DROWNING, ETC. 
Dr. Anam Crarke, the commentator, was 
recovered from drowning. He states: 
“ All my views and ideas seemed instantly 
and entirely changed, and I had sensations 
of the most perfect felicity that it is pos- 
sible, independently of rapture, for the 
human mind to feel. I had no pain from 
the moment I was submerged ; a kind of 
green color became visible to me ; a mul- 
titude of objects were seen, not one of 
which, however, bore the least analogy to 
anything I had ever beheld before.” 

In another instance, we are told that the 
individual had no sense whatever of suf- 
focation. Hesaw the sun shining through 
the water, and had a dreamy feeling that 





he should see it no more. But he felt no 
fear, nor any desire for rescue. Mothe-le- 
Vayer was told by a friend that his de- 
light in groping at the bottom of the water 
was so great that he even had a feeling of 
anger toward those who drew him out. 
The idea of being frozen to death is 
perhaps connected with that of intense suf- 
fering in many minds; and yet this con- 
nection appears to be an imaginary one. 
During the retreat from Moscow, the sol- 
diers perishing with cold desired to be al- 
lowed to sleep on, for sleep was delightful, 
though it ended in death. A friend of 
Boyle’s was seized with the drowsiness 
which intense celd produces while com- 
fortably seated upon a sledge. He stated 
that he had neither the power nor the will 
to seek for aid, and that he should have 
welcomed death had not his companions 


| discovered in what a perilous state he was. 


Great cold sometimes causes those who 
suffer from it to appear as if intoxicated. 


CHRISTIAN DEATH-BEDS. 

A REMARKABLE and deeply-interesting fact 
remains to be noticed. We will intro- 
duce it in a quotation from an account of 
the death of Dr. James Hope, an eminent 
metropolitan physician : “ Looking fixedly 
before him, he murmured, ‘ Christ! angels! 
beautiful! magnificent! delightful!’ and 
then turning to me with a look as if re- 
assuring me, ‘Indeed it is.’” In an ac- 
count of the death of the lady known as 
an authoress by the name of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, we read that just before she 
died, her husband had alluded to a deaf- 
mute whom this lady had benevolently 
adopted. She had frequently said, that 
he would be one of the first to welcome 
her to heaven; and had been accustomed 
to remark, that she wished to think of him 
when she was dying. When near death, 
her eyes remained almost closed until the 
final moment, except for an instant, when 
she opened them with an intense expres- 
sion of wonder and joy. 

It is poor philosophy to assert that the 
inference is visionary which appears natu- 
rally to follow from such scenes as these. 
Rather let us draw the rational conclusion, 
that the soul may be favored with bright 
glimpses of that world into which it is 
about to enter, than rashly to decide that 
all is but an optical delusion. We fear not 


to avow that our own faith is cheered and 
| strengthened by such dying testimonies. 





























SKETCHES OF HUMANE INSTITUTIONS. 
THE BLIND. 


HE privations of the blind have, in all 
ages, attracted the attention, and, to 
some extent, the sympathies of the masses. 
Poets (some of whom were themselves 
confined to “ ever-during dark”) have be- 
moaned in plaintive lays their sad fate. 
Orators, with magic power, have portray- 
ed the beauties of nature, and contrasted 
these glories with the sable pall which sur- 
rounds the unfortunate blind. Novelists 
have drawn tears from the eyes of their 
readers by their skillful delineation of the 
woes and miseries to which the loss of 
sight subjects them; yet amid all these 
expressions of sympathy, long ages passed, 
and, aside from the pittance contributed by 
the charitable to the blind beggar by the 
way side, none devised any means for their 
instruction or improvement. Yet Nature, 
or rather the providence of God, had en- 
dowed some of these hapless beings with 
talent and genius superior to that of most 
of those who enjoy the blessing of sight, 
and ever and anon, one would elevate him- 
self from the mass of the undistinguished 
blind, and make good his claim to an exalted 
rank among those whom “ the world would 
not willingly let die.” There is too much 
uncertainty, perhaps, in regard to Homer, 
to allow us to claim him as one of those 
whose genius triumphed over blindness, 
though tradition is very positive on the 
point; but history presents numerous ex- 
amples of persons who, triumphing over 
all the obstacles occasioned by the loss of 
sight, have attained to the very highest 
distinction. We might ‘name a host of 
these in ancient as well as modern times, 
for genius has been confined to noage or era. 
Passing over the cases of the theologian 
Eusebius in the fourth century, whose 
treatises form so important a portion of 
the works of the Christian fathers, and 
who became blind at the age of five years ; 
of Achmed ben Solyman, in the tenth cen- 
tury, whose poems rank highest in that 
palmy period of Saracen literature, when 
Arabia was the home of arts and letters ; 
and of Salinas, the Spanish scholar and 
author of the sixteenth century, whose 
treatise De Musica is still a classic; we 
will only speak of a few of the more recent 
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among the eminent blind. Preéminent, 
among poets of every age, stands John 
Milton, yet few or none of his poems were 
written till after he became blind. The 
“ Paradise Lost,” the third great epic of 
the world, is in no respect inferior to its 
predecessors, the ‘ Iliad” and ‘“A®neid,” 
yet it was composed years after he lost 
his sight. Nicholas Sanderson, a mathe- 
matician, who has had few superiors, and 
who was for many years a very popular 
lecturer at the University of Cambridge, 
on every department of pure and mixed 
mathematics, explaining, with extraordi- 
nary ability, even the laws of optics, was 
blind from infancy. He died in 1739. 
Euler, whose Algebraic works are to this 
day text-books in Europe, and whose repu- 
tation as a mathematician was hardly in- 
ferior to that of Sanderson, was also blind 
in his later years, and prepared several 
mathematical works after losing his sight. 
Huber, the naturalist, whose works on 
Bees and Ants are the most accurate mono- 
graphs on these insects yet published, was 
blind from the age of seventeen. 

Of eminent musical composers and per- 
formers very many have been blind ; among 
the number are Mademoiselle de Paradis, 
of Vienna, whose extraordinary musical tal- 


_ents produced the most intense excitement 


in Paris in 1784 ; John Stanley, the author 
of the sublime “ Oratorio of Jephtha ;” 
Parry, the Welsh harper, and Oliver Shaw, 
of Providence, R. I., who occupied the 
very first rank as a musical composer.* 
We ought not to omit also the names of 
John Metcalf, the blind surveyor of Knares- 
borough, England, who, though blind from 
infancy, attained to the highest eminence 
as a road surveyor and contractor ; Gam- 
basius, of Volterre, the blind sculptor, 
whose statue of Urban VIII. excites the 
admiration of connoisseurs, and Montal, the 
most eminent piano-forte manufacturer of 
Paris. This catalogue might be indefin- 
itely increased, but those we have named 
are sufficient to demonstrate that, spite of 
all the disabilities of their misfortune, in- 
dividuals among the blind have, in these 
various departments of science and art, 





a 


© The English journals are, while our article 
is passing through the press, speaking in the 
very highest terms of Picco, an Italian peasant, 
blind from infancy, whose performance of the 
most difficult pieces of music, upon a shepherd's 
pipe, has excited the astonishment of the most 
eminent musicians of London and Paris. 
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attained to as high a position as those en- 
dowed with vision. 

In this respect they greatly surpass the 
deaf-mutes, who, though attaining in many 
instances to a respectable mediocrity of 
talent, have never yet, owing, no doubt, 
mainly to the circuitous methods by which 
they are compelled to acquire and to ex- 
press their ideas, achieved any remarkable 
distinction in science or art. 

But if the intellectual attainments of the 
blind are superior those of the deaf-mutes, 
the latter have very greatly the advantage 
of the former, in their ability to maintain 
themselves by physical labor. In most 
manual labors the deaf-mute is fully as 
competent as the workman endowed with 
all his faculties ; he can be taught readily 
to manage intricate machinery, to avail 
himseif of steam power, and to engage in 
any employment which requires these aids. 
The blind is deprived of all these advant- 
ages, the labor of his hands, unaided by 
any machinery which is not completely 
under his control, must be in all but a 
few exceptional cases his sole dependence 
for a livelihood. But we will, for the 
present, wave the consideration of this 
part of our subject. 

The idea of the general instruction of 
the blind seems never to have been enter- 
tained in ancient times. It did not occur 
even to the Christian philanthropy of the 
early Church. It is stated by Father 
Charlevoix that the Japanese, availing 
themselves of the retentive memories of 


the blind, have employed them as the re- | 


positories of their traditional records, but 
modern visitors to that empire give no ac- 
count of any establishment for their in- 
struction. 

In 1260 Louis XI. of France, better 
known as Saint Louis, founded in Paris 
the Hospital de Quinze-Vingts for the 
benefit of his soldiers, who, in the cam- 
paigns in Egypt, had suffered severely 
from ophthalmia. This hospital, as its 
name implies, was intended for fifteen 


score (three hundred) blind persons, though | 


for many years past the number of inmates 
has been about four hundred. 

This institution is under the care of the 
government. 
necessary that the applicants be blind and 
indigent. ‘They are admitted from all 


parts of France, are lodged in the Hos- 
pital, and receive a sum equivalent to | 
about twenty-five cents a day for their 





food and clothing. No instruction is af- 
forded them. 

The attention of thoughtful and benevo- 
lent men was occasionally turned, during 
the seventeenth century, to the sad fate of 
the blind, and attempts were made to 
devise processes which would enable them, 
to read, but with no great success. After 
unsuccessful efforts at printing in intaglio, 
that is, with the letters depressed below 
the surface, the idea of raised Jetters was 
suggested ; at first these were carved in 
wood and made to slide in grooves on a 
board. These proving inconvenient, Pierre 
Moreau, in 1640, attempted to cast letters 
in lead in a more convenient form, but fail- 
ed, from some cause, to complete his plan. 

In 1670 the Padre Lana-Terzi, whose 
benevolent efforts in behalf of the deaf- 
mute we have already recorded, published 
an essay on the instruction of the blind. 
Nearly acentury later the Abbé Deschamps 
and Diderot, the associate of D’Alembert 
in the Encyclopedia, proposed plans for 
their instruction in reading and writing. 
About 1780 Weissembourg, a blind man 
born at Mannheim, published geographical 
maps in relief. 

Still there was wanting some noble phil- 
anthropic man who, like the Abbé de 
l’Epée in the case of the deaf-mute, should 
gather the fragmentary hints and sugges- 
tions of the past, organize a system of in- 
struction, and devote himself to the work 
of enlightening the blind, and, as God has 


wisely ordered, the man for the time is 


always raised up when his work is ready 
for him. 

In 1745 a poor weaver of St. Just, a 
village in Picardy, named Hauy, already 
the father of one son, clasped to his bosom 
a second, on whom, as being born on St. 
Valentine’s day, he bestowed the name of 
Valentin. The good man was very poor, 
but as the monks of a neighboring convent 
had offered to provide for his eldest son 
and bring him up to the priesthood, he 
resolved to give Valentin what education 
his limited means afforded. This, in the 


| obscure village of St. Just, was very little, 


but that little was acquired with an eager- 


| ness which betokened his future success. 


To obtain admission it is | 


At a happy hour for himself, probably 
through the kind influence of the monks, 
who had already aided his brother, he was 


| transferred to one of the colleges at Paris, 


i 


where he soon distinguished himself by his 
attainments in classical studies and by his 
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elegant chirography. His course of study 
being completed, he received an appoint- 
ment in the bureau of Foreign Affairs, 
where for some years he devoted himself 
to the translation of foreign official papers. 

While thus occupying his leisure mo- | 
ments, the attention of Hauy was attracted 
to another class of unfortunates by a little 
incident, which will perhaps be best related 
in his own words. 


“ A singular occurrence drew together, at the 
entrance of a house of refreshment on one of 
our public promenades, the largest crowd I had 
seen for many years. Eight or ten blind men, 
with spectacles on nose, were ranged along 
behind a desk, on which was placed their music, 
and each, instrument in hand, played his part 
in a discordant symphony, which seemed to 
give great amusement to the by-standers, An 
entirely different sentiment penetrated my 
heart, and I conceived instantly the possibility 
of realizing, for the benefit of these unfortu- 
nates, that knowledge of which they now made 
only a ridiculous pretense. Do not the blind, 
I said to myself, know objects by the diversity 
of their forms? Do they not understand the 
value of a piece of money? Why could they 
not distinguish a fa from a sol, or an a from 
an f, if these characters were made palpable to 
the touch ?” 


Deeply impressed with this thought, 
Haty applied himself at once to the ex- 
periment of instructing a blind person. His 
first pupil was a young man named Lesueur, 
about seventeen years of age, whom he 
had observed begging at the gate of one 
ofthe churches. Attracted by the ingenu- 
ous and intelligent expression of his counte- 
nance, Hauy had made his acquaintance 
and offered to teach him. Lesueur was 
very willing to be taught, but himself and 
a large family were dependent upon the 
sums he received in charity for their sup- 
port. To obviate this difficulty, Hay paid | 
him from’ his own purse a sum equal to 
that he had daily averaged, and commenced 
his instruction. 

This was in 1784, and his first instruc- 
tion in reading seems to have been made 
with movable types, with a raised letter 
on each end, the invention of Weissem- 
bourg, whose pupil, Mademoiselle Paradis, 
was at that time in Paris, and attracting | 
much attention by her admirable musical | 
performances. 
ance to Hauy in his first efforts at instruc- 
tion. 

Success speedily crowned his efforts ; 
at the end of six months Lesueur could | 
read readily and calculate rapidly by means | 
of the types; he had also acquired some | 





She rendered much assist- 


knowledge of geography and music. The 
friends of Hatiy became interested in the 
result, and soon after he was invited to ap- 
pear with his pupil before the Academy 
of Sciences and Arts, and explain the 
processes by which he had attained these 
results. The examination was interesting 
and satisfactory to all concerned, and Haury 
found himself encouraged to extend his 
instruction to other blind children. 

Soon after the report of the commission 
appointed by the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, which was made in the beginning 
of 1785, the Philanthropic Society took 
his enterprise under their patronage, and 
provided for the support and instruction 
of fourteen blind children. 

It was probably owing to the difficulty 
of instructing a number of children at the 
same time, by means of the movable types, 
that Haty was led to seek for some 
method by which books might be so printed 
that the blind might read them. Here, 
too, accident seems to have directed to the 
best method of accomplishing the object. 
His first pupil, Lesueur, was one day seek- 
ing with his fingers for something on 
Haiiy’s desk. While thus engaged he 
took up a note of invitation to a funeral ; 
it had been very strongly impressed by the 
type, and on passing his fingers over the 
back of the sheet, Lesueur detected an 0; 
Hay observed this, and making letters 
on a sheet of paper with a pointed stick, 
he reversed the sheet, and gave it to his 
pupil, who read them at once. Here was 
a discovery of which Hauy was not slow 
to avail himself. He immediately com- 
menced printing sheets and books for the 
blind, using first the Illyrian letter, which, 
from its sharp angles, is more easily read 
than the common letter, to which, however, 
for some reason, he subsequently returned. 

The next year (1786) Hauy had intro- 
duced the study of music, instrumental 
and vocal, into his school, as well as some 
branches of manual labor. On the 26th 
of December of that year he brought his 
pupils, now twenty-four in number, to 
perform their exercises before the king 
and royal family at Versailles. These 
exercises consisted of musical perform- 
ances, instrumental and vocal, in which 
twelve of the pupils participated, spinning, 
lace-work, modeling in wax, and brief 
recitations in reading, writing, geography, 
history, the use of maps, etc. 

Thus fairly established, and enjoying 
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the sympathy of the people and the pro- 
tection of the monarch, the School for 
Blind Youth went on prospering for several 
years ; its pupils increased, its course of 
study was extended, the proficiency of its 
pupils in music was such, that his orchestra 
was in frequent request to perform masses 
at the great churches of Paris, and some 
of these pupils in after years took rank 
among the most celebrated musical per- 
formers of their time. 

This period of prosperity continued till 
1791, when the Revolution being fairly 
inaugurated, and the Philanthropic Soci- 
ety, the original patron of the school for 
the blind, broken up by the banishment or 
voluntary exile of many of its members, 
among whom were some of the best men 
in France, the school was taken under 
the patronage of the state. On the 2Ist 
of July, 1791, the National Assembly de- 
voted to the use of the schools for the 
instruction of the deaf-mutes and the blind 
the buildings previously occupied by the 
Celestin’s Convent, appropriated an annual 
sum for the support of each, and, by spe- 
cial decrees in September following, pro- 
vided for their organization. 

Steps were immediately taken for the 
organization of the school for the blind in 
accordance with the decrees of the Na- 
tional Assembly, but before this was ac- 
complished, the National Assembly had 
given place to a Legislative Assembly, 
whose views did not coincide with those 
They, however, voted 
a sum of money for its support, but, amid 
the confusion and anarchy which prevailed 


of its predecessor. 


during the reign of terror, these appro- 
priations were paid only in assignats, 
whose value was very much depreciated. 
Want stared the institution in the face. 
Hauy devoted freely his own little means 
for the support of his children, as he called 
them, and these proving insufficient, he 
himself and his pupils employed much of 
their time in the severest manual labor .or 
their sustenance. In the time of prosper- 
ity he had purchased an ordinary printing 
press and type in order to print some 
works relative to the blind, for circulation. 
This press now became, with the assist- 
ance of Lesueur, a means of contributing 
to their support. 
ards, circulars, and tracts which were 
scattered so abundantly at this period 
were many of them printed at this press. 

Whenever opportunities offered for the 


The hand-bills, plac- 


employment of his orchestra, Haiiy at 
once availed himself of them, but the 
churches, hitherto his most liberal pa- 
trons, were all closed, and the infuriated 
multitude were generally too much crazed 
by their thirst for blood for any song ex- 
cept such as might accompany a baccha- 
nal revel. 

Meantime, a large part of the buildings 
which had been devoted to their use, were 
occupied by the government in the fabri- 
cation of the munitions of war. Amid 
the physical and moral dangers to which 
they were thus exposed, Hauy and his 
pupils managed to maintain a precarious 
existence, ever hoping for something bet- 
ter in the future. 

Toward the close of the year 1794, the 
school was removed to the convent of St. 
Catherine, but without any increase of its 
resources, and for nearly a year the pu- 
pils were compelled to suspend their man- 
ual labor from the want of means to pur- 
chase material. 

On the 28th of July, 1795, the Conven- 
tion passed a law reconstituting the insti- 


tution, and giving it rather the character 
of a workshop than of a school. Eighty- 


six scholarships were created, (one for 
each department of France,) and a sum 
allowed for each which, if paid in specie, 
might have served for the support of the 
institution in connection with the labor of 
the pupils; but it was paid as before in 
assignats, and these were almost value- 
Hauy and his pupils, however, 
struggled on yet hopeful, though at times 
on the very verge of starvation. In 1797, 
one of the pupils, afterward widely known 
as the blind poet, Avisse, addressed a 
poetical letter to the minister of instruc- 





less. 


tion, in which, referring to an occasion 
when, a fete being given to one of the 
generals of the republic, he had invited 
the pupils of the institution to sup at his 
house, he demands for himself and his 
fellow-pupils that he should either cause 
their monthly appropriations to be paid in 
money, or invite them daily to sup with him. 

This appeal brought The 
circumstances of the institution began 
gradually to improve, and, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, they 
were looking forward to a brighter period. 
But they were destined to another reverse. 
| The directory had taken the place of the 
consular government, and on the 27th of 
| October, 1800, issued two decrees, which 





some relief. 
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united in one establishment under the title 
of blind of the first class and blind of the 
second class, the inmates of the Hospital 
des Quinze-Vingts, and the pupils of the 
Institute for Blind Youth. ‘Two hours a 
day were to be devoted to study, the 
remainder to labor in a manufactory of 
cloths to be established on or near the 
premises. In their intervals of leisure 
the pupils were to be thrown into the so- 
ciety of the inmates of the hospital, all of 
whom were living in indolence, and many 
of whom were vicious. ‘The removal and 
organization under the new plan was not 
completed till some time in 1801. 

This was to Hay almost a death-blow. 
For seventeen years he had labored with 
all the assiduity of a parent for his off- 
spring, for these poor children of misfor- 
tune. With them and for them he had 
borne with hunger and want; had sub- 
sisted for a time even on a single meal a 
day that they might not suffer for want of 
food; and that now, when the skies were 
brightening, they should be thrust into the 
society of the ignorant, indolent, and vi- 
cious, and deprived of the opportunities 
of instruction they had hitherto enjoyed, 
was more than he could bear. At the 
commencement of 1802 he resigned his 
post. The government soon after passed 
a decree suppressing the office of first 
instructor of the blind of the second class 
to which it had appointed Hauy, and al- 
lowed him a pension of four hundred dol- 
lars per annum! 

It is greatly to the honor of this noble 
philanthropist that he did not sink under 
the discouragements which surrounded 
him. He opened a few months later a 
private institution for the blind under the 
title of Musée des Aveugles, which, dur- 
ing the three years in which it was main- 
tained, educated several distinguished 
pupils; but the income of the institution 
was not sufficient for its maintenance, and, 
in 1806, he accepted the urgent invitation 
of the Russian Government, and organ- 
ized at St. Petersburgh an institution for 
the blind, under the patronage of the im- 
perial family, over which he presided with 
ability for some years, 

Meanwhile, the Institution for the Blind 
in its new quarters was going on from bad 
to worse. M. Bertrand, who had suc- 
ceeded Hauy as its director, was ignorant, 
indolent, and incapable. Of the subor- 
dinate teachers, two only were possessed 








of much ability. Music was the only sub- 
ject taught with any care, and, despite 
the disadvantages under which they la- 
bored, this gloomy period produced sev- 
eral very eminent musicians; but those 
who possessed no particular taste for mu- 
sic were, after the failure of the manufac- 
tory in 1805, left in idleness and under the 
pernicious influence of constant associ- 
ation with the old inmates of the hos- 
pital. 

Among the few pupils whose brilliant 
career illumined the darkness of this 
mournful period, two are especially worthy 
of notice. Penjon, who had been a pupil 
of Hauy for four years before his resigna- 
tion, and had at that time given evidence 
of the possession of mathematical powers 
of the very highest order, continued under 
every disadvantage to pursue his studies, 
mostly, however, in other institutions than 
that with which he was connected, till 
having made himself master of the entire 
course of mathematical study in the Uni- 
versity of France, he applied for and 
obtained, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
the appointment of mathematical profes- 
sor at the College of Angers, which he 
filled with distinguished ability for thirty 
years. Gaillied, who had been a pupil 
of Hauy from 1788, and who at the time 
of his resignation was already distin- 
guished as a musician, had taken charge 
of the orchestra at the hospital, and it was 
owing to his zealous und incessant efforts 
that this department of instruction main- 
tained something of its old reputation. 
Gailliod became celebrated not less as a 
composer than as a skillful performer. 
In 1814 M. Bertrand, the inefficient 
director, died, and was immediately suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Guillié, an active, enter- 
prising man, possessed of considerable 
tact and ability for display, but jealous and 
vain in the extreme. 

He seemed possessed by the most ma- 
lignant spirit of jealousy of Hauy, who 
had now returned to Paris to spend the 
evening of his days. He refused him 
admission to the institute after its removal 
to its new location; forbade the mention 
of his name; attributed the founding of 
the institute to, Louis XVI.; and even 
published a history of the institution, in 
which he makes not the slightest refer- 
ence to its real founder. 

In pursuance of his plans for display, 
he established public sessions of the insti- 
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tute weekly. At these sessions the per- 
formances in instrumental and vocal music 
were of brilliant pieces, which the pupils 
by dint of practice had learned by the ear, 
for very few if any of the new pupils were 
taught to read music readily ; pieces com- 
posed by the assistants, who had been 
taught by previous instructors, were ex- 
hibited as the productions of the pupils. 
Classes in Latin, Greek, English, Span- 
ish, and Italian were called upon to read 
and translate from the works of the most 
eminent writers in these languages, but 
while the visitor was supplied with the 
true text, the pupil had his exercise 
(printed in the raised letter) arranged in 
the French order of construction, and ac- 
companied by an interlinear translation. 
The wonderful products of the workshops 
were exhibited, and elicited, great com- 
mendation; but it was almost invariably 
the case that they had either been pur- 
chased in the market the day before, or 
were the work of some of the blind assist- 
ants who had been for many years con- 
nected with the institution. 

Dr. Guillié announced with great pomp, 
soon after assuming the office of director, 
that he had modified the raised letters so 
as to make them much more available in 
printing for the blind; the blind them- 
selves complained that his type were not 
so easily read as Haty’s. However this 
may be, during his administration the 
press of the institute was kept in constant 
activity. We have already alluded to 
some of the classical works. He also 
published English, Latin, Greek, Spanish, 
and Italian grammars, all of large size, 
and which were of more service in the 
reports and public announcements of the 
director than in the hands of his pupils. 
He issued editions of classical works in 
all the languages we have named, both 
prose and poetry, but all with no text 
except that arranged in the French order 
of construction, and accompanied by inter- 
linear translations. 

It is to be hoped that the blind acquired 
some ideas from these works ; they could 
hardly have attained to much knowledge 
of the style of the authors. He printed 
also several re ligious works and a treatise 
Meantime, with all these 
institute did not 


on geography. 
classical treasures, the 





This system of deception could not last. 
The wrong done to Hauy and some of his 
pupils had raised up too many enemies to 
the director. Accordingly, we find that 
in 1820 a commission was appointed by 
the government to investigate the condi- 
tion of the institute. They examined 
everything very carefully, and reported 
that they found everywhere evidences of 
falsehood and quackery. They exposed 
with an unsparing hand the artifices of 
Dr. Guillié, and drew up a plan of instruc- 
tion, which should be at the same time 
thorough and advantageous to the blind. 
Unable to endure the scorn which followed 
these revelations, Dr. Guillié resigned in 
February, 1821, and Dr. Pignier was in- 
stalled as his successor the same month. 

The appointment was, in many re- 
spects, an unfortunate one. Dr. Pig- 
nier was not only entirely unacquainted 
with the special methods of ‘instructing 
the blind, but he had never had any expe- 
rience in teaching. Educated by the 
Romish clergy, he regarded their system 
of education as a perfect model, and en- 
deavored as far as possible to conform the 
institute to it. During his administration 
the press of the institute printed little ex- 
cept histories of saints, masses, matins, and 
vespers, and other works adapted to in- 
struction in the Roman Catholic faith. 

In the early years of his administration 
he had to contend with the difficulties of 
an empty treasury and the malicious mis- 
representations of Dr. Guillié, whose 
hatred was of the most intense character. 
Dr. Pignier was a modest and good man, 
but the situation was one in which he 
should never have been placed. 

We cannot forbear, however, expressing 
our approval of one of the earliest acts of 
his administration. On the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1821, he gave a public concert in 
the name of the institute in honor of Val- 
entin Hauy; and his pupils, in songs and 
choruses, composed for the occasion, ex- 
pressed their gratitude to their early ben- 
efactor. Hatiy, then seventy-six years 
of age, and weighed down with disease, 
was completely overcome by this demon- 
stration of their affection. Unable to 
speak, his happiness expressed itself by 
his tears. It was his last appearance in 
public. On the 18th of March, 1822, he 


possess a treatise on arithmetic or his- | died at the residence of his brother, the 
tory, even of the simplest and most el- 
ementary description. 


Abbé Hauy. A marble tablet was erected 


| in the institute to his memory. 
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As years passed on the inefficiency of 
the director exhibited itself more and | 
more. The finances, in a bad condition 
when he was appointed, constantly be- | 
came worse. Abuses crept in year after 
year; ‘the appropriations of each year 
were drawn in advance; a considerable 
portion of the invested funds were sold to 
make up the deficiencies of revenue; and 
while thus growing poorer every year, 
the number of instructors and dependents 
was increased till it far exceeded the 
wants of the institute. In 1840, there 
were sixty persons employed in the in- 
struction and care of one hundred pupils! 
Yet, bad as was this state of things, the 
institute was still superior to any other 
institution in Europe for the instruction | 
of the blind, both in its means and its 
processes. 

In 1829, M. Louis Braille improved 
the system of writing with points in- 
vented some years before by Barbier, to 
such an extent as to make it available for 
all purposes of writing, as well as for 
music and arithmetical exercises. This 
invention, which we shall describe more 
at length by and by, the French teachers 
regard as only second to that of raised 
letters. 

In 1838 the government passed a law 
directing the erection of new buildings for 
the institute. ‘These were greatly needed, 
as, from its origin, it had been lodged in 
convents or other buildings belonging to 
the government, and not well adapted to 
its wants, and its location, since 1816, in 
the Rue St. Victor, had been extremely 
unhealthy. 

In 1840 a commission was named by 
the government to reform and reorganize 
the institute. On the report of that com- 
mission, M. Dufau, the second instructor, 
who had been for twenty-five years a 
teacher in the institute, was appointed di- 
rector and adminstrator, and a consultative 
council, composed of four members, was 
chosen to act with him in its government. 
M. Dufau, who still presides over the in- 
stitute, bears the reputation of being one 
of the most successful instructors of the 
blind now living ; he has thoroughly re- 
formed the management of the institution, 
dividing the period of instruction (limited 
to eight years) into two sections of four 
years each. In the first of these, the 
pupils are thoroughly instructed in ele- | 
mentary studies, and their abilities and | 








| predilections carefully ascertained ; at the 


end of this period, they either enter the 
workshops and acquire a competent knowl- 
edge of some trade by which they may be 
able to sustain themselves, or cultivate 
their musical talents with the intention of 
becoming organists, or teachers of instru- 
mental or vocal music ; or, if they develop 
talents of a high order, they are carefully 
educated in mathematical or classical stud- 
ies, with a view to occupying some post 
of instruction in the higher schools or 
colleges of France. 

M. Dufau has also been instrumental in 
the establishment of a workshop, where 
such blind persens as have finished their 
course of instruction, or who have acquired 
a trade elsewhere, and are unable to find 
profitable employment, can be assisted with 
work or materials to earn a comfortable 
support. This establishment is entirely 
distinct from the institute, and is called 
“The Society for the Assistance of Blind 
Laborers.” It is accomplishing a good 
work. A foundation has also been made 
at the institute, from the interest of which 
the pupils receive, on leaving it, a sum of 
money sufficient to enable them to obtain 
the tools and materials for their trade. 

On the 5th of October, 1843, the “ In- 
stitute for Blind Youth” removed to its 
new edifice, where, in its spacious and ele- 
gant buildings, gardens, and workshops, it 
has gone on prospering to the present 
time. The trades taught to the pupils are 
brush-making, mat-making, cabinet-mak- 
ing, and the manufacture of mattresses. 

We have felt it necessary to go thus 
fully into the history of this interesting 
institution, because it is not only the pa- 
rent of all the institutions for the blind in 
Europe and this country, but because in 
every particular of progress relating to 
this department of instruction, it has, in 
spite of all misfortunes and vicissitudes, 
maintained the first rank. 

We cannot, in justice to our subject, 
close what we have to say of the instruc- 
tion of the blind in Paris, without a brief 
reference to a school for the blind in that 
city of much humbler pretensions, but 
which is, nevertheless, doing a very great 


| amount of good with a very trifiing ex- 


penditure. We refer to the Asylum de 
St. Hilaire, a school for blind children of 
the 11th and 12th arrondissements. 

A benevolent physician visiting a poor 
woman, a patient of his, found her mach 
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distressed by the cries and noise of her lit- 
tle blind son. Anxious to relieve the sick 
mother, he called the child to him, and 
began to ask him questions. Finding him 
possessed of an active mind, he hired an 
old man who lived near, and who was very 
poor, to teach him the historical cate- 
chism of Fleury. The little pupil readily 
learned the catechism as it was read to 
him, and proceeded soon to other studies, 
such as mental arithmetic, reading by 
means of raised letters, ete. The phy- 
sician finding soon after two other blind 
children, sent them to the old man for in- 
struction. As they also made good pro- 
ficiency, he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a school for blind children under 
twelve years of age. How to accomplish 
it was the question. 
wills, can,” he made a beginning. Some 
benevolent ladies, and one or two clergy- 


nen and teachers, contributed to his little | ,,, ; : 
: _ | Whose stone-wrought lions guard in heathen 


purse. He hired a room, some friends 
furnished it, the administrators of two col- 
leges in the vicinity contributed daily some 
soup and bread, for it was necessary to 
feed as well as teach these poor children. 
He commenced with ten pupils ; and deem- 
ing it desirable to employ a part of their 
time in some manual labor, he begged his 
friends to preserve their old newspapers, 
which he caused to be collected every few 
days, and taught the children to make 
them up into paper-bags for the use of the 
grocers. 

The number of his little pupils in- 
creased till, in 1849, he had thirty. 
were taught mainly by the old man, at that 
time of 
taught his first pupil; for Dr. Ratier (the 
benevolent physician of whom: we are 
speaking) is still compelled to practice 
his profession for a livelihood. 


seventy-seven years age, who 


The course of study comprised history, 
geography, grammar, the elementary cate- 
chism of the Romish Church, all committed 
to memory by hearing them repeated ; 
mental arithmetic, the elements of vocal 
and instrumental music ; 
by raised letters, and writing with crayons. 

Dr. Ratier teaches his pupils reading 
by raised letters, because some of them 
will become members of the institute ; but 


‘ ; : . | 
he remarks, and certainly with justice, | 
that this is of very secondary importance | 


for the blind who are very poor ; for the 
books for the blind are so few and so 
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costly, that they can derive but little 
benefit from them, and they can often 
hire some one to read to them for a trifle, 
when they cannot obtain the means of 
purchasing books in raised letters. 

The entire expense of supporting this 
school of thirty pupils, Dr. Ratier states, 
in a letter written in 1849, is less than 
thirty dollars per month. Who, in our 
large cities, will undertake a similar en- 
terprise ? 


WHO ARE THE GREAT OF EARTH? 


Wnuo are the mighty? sing, 

The chiefs of old renown, 

On some red field who won the victor’s crown 
Of tears and triumphing ? 


| The Northmen bold, who first o’er stormy seas 


He was poor him- | 
self; but adopting the principle, “ He who | 


Sent down the “ raven” banner on the breeze? 
Not these—O no—not these! 


| Who are the great of earth ? 





These | 


The mighty hunters ? kings of ancient line, 
For ages traced, half fable, half divine, 


pride 
Their tomb-like palaces? where now we read, 
They lived, and reign’d, and died ! 
Who spoke, and millions rushed to toil and 
bleed ? 
Not these—not these indeed! 


Who are the mighty? they! 

The builders of Egyptian pyramids ? 

The unknown kings, on whose stone-coffin lids 

Strange forms are scroll’d? or men, whose 
awful sway 

Wrought the rock-temple, rear’d the cromlech 
gray, 

Whose smoke, and fire, and incense darken’d 
day? 

Not they—O no—not they! 


Who are the great of earth ? 
Mark, where yon prophet stands, 
The loadstar needle trembles in his hands, 
O’er western seas he finds for mind a throne— 
Or he on whose rapt sight new wonders shone, 
Where heavenward turn’d, his glass made 

worlds his own— 

Not he—not these alone! 

Who are the mighty? see, 
Where art’s a wizard; where the marble rife 
With grace and beauty quickens into life— 
Or where, as danger’s waves beat wild and free, 


| Some “ glorious arm” like Moses’ parts the sea, 


. ° | 
spelling, reading | 


That a vex’d people yet redeem’d may be— 
The statesman ?—sage ?—is’t he ? 


| O no-—not these the noblest triumphs prove. 
| Go, where forgiveness turning like the dove 


Alights o’er life’s dark flood on some lone 
heart— 


| Where men to men, truth, justice, peace, impart, 


As best interpreters of Godlike love— 


| Where all life’s noblest charities have birth : 
There dwell the great, the kings of peerless 
worth— 
They shall subdue the earth! 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
OUR FIRST PARENTS. 


PROPOSE to furnish, for Tue Na- 

TIONAL MAGAZINE, a series of essays 
on some of the more prominent charac- 
ters whose history is given in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

Among the reasons for this undertaking 
may be mentioned the fact that a very 
great proportion of the Bible is devoted to 
biography. God has chosen this method 
of imparting instruction, and the apostle 
tells us that ‘whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our 
learning.” 

It is also an admitted truth that exam- 
ple has a far greater influence than pre- 
cept, and the characters that are spread 
before us in the word of God are drawn, 
always, with severe impartiality. Their 
good deeds have no false coloring, and 
their evil is not covered up by the hand 
of friendship or affection. Very different 
are they from memoirs written by unin- 
spired men. Here we have the simple 
majesty of unadorned truth. 

I am inclined to think, moreover, that 
these portions of the sacred record have 
not received that attention to which they 
are entitled, and which God intended they 
should have, by filling so large a portion 
of the Bible with narrative and history. 
Had it so pleased Him, he might have 
occupied its pages with moral precepts, 
with doctrines, with ethical dissertations 
and While to a suffiicent 
extent he has done this, he has also given 
a very large proportion of personal and 
individual history ; and in the course of 
these sketches we shall be presented with 
a great variety of character and incident, 
with examples for our imitation on the 
one hand, and, on the other, with individ- 
uals whose lives, like beacons upon life’s 
restless sca, may serve to warn us from 
their conduct and their fate. 

With these preliminary remarks, and 
as a fitting introduction to the series, we 
direct our thoughts to the brief history 
which God has given of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve. 

As a suitable text, if one be necessary, 
I may refer to Genesis i, 27: 


wi. 


discussions. 


created man in his own 
imege of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them.” 

The date of man’s creation reaches 


Vout. X.—4 


mage ; 





“So God | 
in the | 


back scarcely six thousand years; and 
however many, and however strenuous 
have been the attempts to overthrow the 
facts of the Mosaic history, successive 
developments in geological science tend 
constantly to establish its truth. This is 
not the place to enter upon a discussion 
of this topic ; but I may be permitted to 
say, that until infidelity can give some 
better and more satisfactory account of the 
creation of our world and of its first in- 
habitants, it will not be the part of pru- 
dence nor of good sense to reject the 
Bible. To reject the Bible! and what 
were man without the Bible? A mar- 
iner tossed upon a surging sea, without a 
compass, without a star! ignorant of him- 
self, ignorant of his origin, ignorant of his 
destiny. He that repudiates the Mosaic 
history does reject the Bible, for the Bible 
is one consecutive whole. Like a golden 
chain, reaching from earth to heaven, 
break one link, and you destroy it. The 
writings of Moses are quoted by prophets, 
by apostles, by Christ himself, and there 
can be no such thing as rejecting Moses 
without rejecting them also. 

The question, Why was not our world 
created sooner? is, to say the least of it, 
an absurdity. Soon and late are words 
that belong to time, and have no applica- 
tion to that eternity which knows nothing 
either of beginning or end. To see this 
in a clear light, suppose, if you please, 
that instead of dating the creation six 
thousand years ago, it were six hundred 
thousand, or six hundred million, there 
was an eternity before that, and the same 
question, ‘‘ Why not sooner?” might still 
arise, and still, as now, be unanswered and 
unanswerable. 

Ilow long a period may have elapsed 
between the first fiat of the Almighty by 
which matter was called into existence, 
and the creation of man, we are not in- 
formed. We are told that in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth, but how long a time the earth con- 
tinued without form and void, or how many 
years or ages passed away before he 
said, “‘ Let there be light,’ God has not 
seen good to tell us, and consequently it is 
useless to conjecture. We are told, how- 
ever, that man was last in the order of 
creation. Light was called into exist- 
ence; the firmament was made; the 
planets commenced their march; the 
greater and the lesser light appeared ; the 
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earth was covered with grass, and herb- 
age, and fruits; insects, and birds, and 
beasts, and fish rejoiced in the possession 
of life and motion; and then the great 
Creator exclaimed, ‘“‘ Let us make man.” 

“ Let us make man!” I know not any 
consistent interpretation of this language, 
save that which explains it as faintly 
shadowing forth the doctrine more clearly 
revealed afterward, of a trinity of persons 
in the Godhead, of the three who bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Let us make man. 

Thus the earth, like a splendid palace, 
was prepared and adorned for the recep- 
tion of its first inhabitant. The lower 
classes dwelling in the sea, roaming the 
earth, or skimming among the clouds, were 
ready to minister to his gratification, for 
over them God made man to have domin- 
ion. Nor did he leave him alone: there 
was wanted a helpmeet for him, one with 
whom he could hold converse, and who 
might be a sharer in his overflowing cup 
of happiness. Soon woman appeared, ar- 
rayed in loveliness ; inferior to man, in- 
deed, in bodily strength, his equal in 
intellectual capacity, his superior in grace 
and beauty. 

With what mute astonishment did Adam 
first behold his Eve? 
*“* How, like stout Cortez, when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific, and his men 


Looked at each other with a wild surprise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien !” 


Or rather, with admiration overpowering 
his astonishment : 


“Felt he not like some watcher of the sky, 
When a new planet swims into his eye ?” 


Thus man came into existence directly 
from the hand of God. Unlike every in- 
dividual of his descendants, he knew 
nothing of the wants and the weakness 
of infancy and childhood. The language 
put into his lips by the poet, when Adam 
is represented as describing his emotions 
as consciousness first dawned upon him, is 
eminently beautiful : 

“ Straight toward heaven my wandering eyes I 
turn’d, 

And view'd a while the ample sky, till raised 

By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 

Stood on my feet; about me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by 
these 

Creatures that lived and moved, or walk’d, or 
flew, 
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Birds on the branches warbling; all things 
smiled 

With fragrance; and with joy my heart o’er- 
flow’d ; 

Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 

Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes 
ran 

With supple joints, as lively vigor led ; 

But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 

Knew not; to speak I tried, and forthwith 
spake ; 

My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 

Whate’er I saw. Thou sun, said I, fair light, 

And thou enlighten’d earth so fresh and gay, 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and 
plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here ? 

Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 

In goodness and in power pre-eminent ; 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore 

From whom I have that thus I move and live, 

And feel that I am happier than I know.” 

But vain the attempt for imagination to 
picture forth either the feelings of the 
new-created pair, or the loveliness of that 
spot in which they first awoke to con- 
sciousness. We have seen _ beautiful 
landscapes, and garden scenes which have 
tasked human skill and ingenuity to their 
utmost, and upon which wealth has been 
lavished with boundless prodigality. We 
have called them Edens, Gardens of Par- 
adise ; but what are they, compared with 
the handiwork of Him who made the heay- 
ens and garnished them with countless 
myriads of ever-twinkling stars? whose 
word, from solid darkness struck the sun 
and sent him on his ceaseless and untiring 
orbit; by whose infinite wisdom and 
power the foundations were laid, and the 
topstone brought forth of that city whose 
gates are of pearl, whose walls are jasper, 
and whose streets are gold. It is writ- 
ten, The Lorp Gop planted the Garden of 
Eden. Where it was situated it has not 
pleased him to reveal; and equally idle 
and vain have been the conjectures that 
have at one time placed it at the North 
Pole, at another at the South; now in 
Africa, now in Asia, in Armenia, in 
Tartary, in Mesopotamia, in Palestine, on 
the borders of the Ganges, or in the Is- 
land of Ceylon. All we know is, it 
once existed, but exists no longer. 

Man was placed not only in the midst 
of all these enjoyments, but he was made, 
says the sacred writer, in God’s own im- 
age. The natural inquiry then is, Where- 


in consisted this Divine image ? 
It has been supposed that it was an 
outward splendor, or external glory, by 
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which he was distinguished as the favorite 
of Heaven among the other creatures by 
whom he was surrounded. It is very 
possible that it may have been so; that 
his body shone with resplendent luster, 
like that which Moses had when he was 
obliged to vail his face from the gaze 
of the children of Israel, or like that in 
which the bodies of the saints shall appear 
at the resurrection of the just. It is ev- 
ident, however, that this cannot be what 
is meant by the likeness of God. God is 
a spirit, and no bodily splendor can re- 
semble him. ‘To whom, says the prophet, 
will ye liken God? or what likeness will 
ye compare unto him? and to whom will 
ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One? 

Others have taught that this likeness 
consisted in the possession of power and 
dominion ; but here again the same dif- 
ficulty presents itself. For while it is 
admitted that man had this dominion over 
the inferior creatures, it is expressly 
stated that it was given to him after his 
creation. He was first formed in the im- 
age of God, and then he was constituted 
ruler of this lower world. And again: if 
power and dominion may with propriety 
be considered resemblances of God, then 
it would follow that they who possess the 
greatest power, most nearly resemble him, 
which is a manifest absurdity. 

We are thus obliged to turn our atten- 
tion from man’s bodily to his spiritual 
faculties in order to arrive at the meaning 
the language before us. Man is a 
compound being, consisting of two parts : 
body and soul. Wonderful, mysterious, 
and glorious indeed was the former, a 
magnificent temple, but still only a temple 
for the indwelling of the spirit. By how 
much more important is the inhabitant 
than the dwelling which he occupies, by 
so much the more estimable and precious 
is the soul than the body. 


of 


God is a spirit, 
and consequently Ais likeness and image 
could only be impressed upon man’s spir- 
itual nature. Nor do the Scriptures leave 
us in the dark, or to grope in the bewilder- 
ing mazes of conjecture on this subject ; 
and in this respect we have one remark- 
able instance of the manner in which the 
Scriptures mutually corroborate and ex- 
piain themselves. St. Paul, writing to 
the Colossians, says, “Ye have put on 
the new man, which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of Him that cre- 


ated him.” Hence, we have the word 
of inspiration itself declaring that one 
characceristic of the image of the great 
Creator impressed upon the souls of our 
first parents was knowledge. 

The same apostle, writing to the Ephe- 
sians, exhorts them to “ put on the new 
man, which, after God, (or after the im- 
age of God,) is created in righteousness 
and true holiness,” or more correctly, as it 
is rendered in the margin, holiness of 
truth. Here we have another aspect of 
the meaning of the likeness and image of 
God. Righteousness and holiness. Let 
us contemplate our great progenitors in 
both these respects; and first as to the 
possession of knowledge. This we may 
consider as to its acquisition and as to its 
extent. I say first, as to the mode of its 
acquisition. We have the plain warrant 
of Scripture for asserting that his intuitive 
knowledge, or that with which he found 
himself endowed at his creation, was very 
great; perhaps greater than that pos- 
sessed by any of his descendants after years 
of patient study and persevering research. 
Immediately after his creation, how soon 
we know not, but before woman appeared 
in her loveliness, the sacred historian tells 
us that the Lord God brought every beast 
of the field and every fowl] of the air unto 
Adam to see what he would call them, and 
whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof. 
There are two or three considerations 
which will give us some idea of the 
knowledge essential for the performance 
of this task. First, the immense number 
of living creatures which must have passed 
before him. There is no warrant to sup- 
pose that God has since formed any ad- 
ditional species, and yet the mere names 
of the living creatures now known to nat- 
uralists would fill a very large volume. 
In addition to this there are constantly 
appearing in the various departments of 
natural history, creatures unknown and 
unnamed. Ornithology, or the history of 
birds, to say nothing of fish or insects, is 
comparatively even yet in its infancy, and 
new and undescribed species are con- 
stantly presenting themselves in every 
quarter of the globe. All the originals of 
these must have been included in the 
every living creature which passed before 
Adam. Consider, then, the power of lan- 
| guage by which he was enabled to give 
| them names, and how vast does it appear ? 
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It is said, too, by those who profess to 
know, that the original names were in 
every instance expressive of some one or 
more prominent features and character- 
istics of the individuals to whom they were 
applied. 


reason 


If this were so, and | see no 
to doubt it, wonderful, indeed, 
must have been that intuitive knowledge 
which sufficed to discern those essential 
and specific differences given unto them 
individually by the great Creator. 

But the faculty of knowledge, when 
spoken of with reference to finite beings, is 
an expansive faculty. Omniscience, or 
the perfection of knowledge, belongs only, 
can only belong to the Deity. Our own 
experience attests the fact that just in 
to man’s knowledge is his fa- 
and inereasing it. 
He who knows but little, supposes there 
little to be 


has advanced 


proportion 
cility for extending 


is but known, while he who 
far before his fellows con- 
tinually beholds new prospects spread out 
before him. 

‘“* As, more advanced, he sees with strange sur- 

prise 

New distant scenes of endless science rise: 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise !” 
the 
knowledge possessed by our first parents, 


Great, therefore, as was intuitive 


there was ample room for its continued in- 


crease; nor were there wanting means 
and opportunities to effect this object. 
The great book of nature was spread 
out before them as it came from the hand 
of the Creator. The spangled heavens 
above, the verdant earth beneath, and all 
them the animal the 
most powerful harmless, the most timid 


unaffrighted, and continually showing forth 


around creation ; 


some new wonder, some pleasing subject 
the minutest 
insect exhibiting the same wonderful skill 


for meditation and study ; 


in the mechanism of his fragile frame, and 
equally worthy of their attention as the 
leviathan of the deep or the behemoth, of 
whom God says, “ He waveth his tail like 
a cedar 
« ae . 


and his bones are like bars of 


iron.’ Peeuliarities of shape, form, habit, 
the intermediate 


gradations, formed at once an astonishing 


prevailing through all 


evidence of the w isdom of God and a field 
for the extension of man’s knowledge. 
Then, 


of God’s wonderful workmanship. 


iin, inanimate nature was full 
The 
treasures of the mineral world, gems, and 
rubies, and amethysts; the vegetable king- 
dom, with its almost endless diversity of 


a0 
‘o] 
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| flowers, and foliage, and fruits, the former 
of every conceivable color, and shape, and 
furm ; the latter ever varying to the taste, 
but ever pleasant; these, as they came 
fresh from the hands of God—all these 
were the text-books of our first parents 
in the increase of knowledge. 


In the garden, too, which was man’s 
allotted residence, there grew two trees 
widely different from all others there or 


| elsewhere: the tree of knowledge and 


| the tree of life. With reference to them 
' . . . 
| many ingenious speculations have been 


advanced, but as they are jut sneculations, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon them at 
further length than to say, that of one 
man was forbidden to taste, and that pos- 
| sibly the fruit of the other may have been 
intended as a lively representation of that 


living tree whose fruit is eternal life, 
| and whose leaves are for the healing of 
ithe nations. Had not man tasted the 


forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
it is probable that his existence had been 
perpetuated in ever-blooming youth by 
means of the tree of life. 


But man’s acquisition of knowledge was 
aided by superior as well as inferior beings. 
When the Almighty fastened the found 
ations of the earth, and laid the corner 
stone thereof, the morning stars, we are 
told, sang together, and all the sons of 


| God shouted for joy. By these we are tc 
understand, doubtless, the higher order of 
intelligent creatures, the angels of God. 


Taking such an interest as we are told 


they did in the creation of our world, it is 
| not to be supposed that they were less 
in whom the world 


Angels’ visits to our earth, we 


those for 


interested 
| was made. 
| may venture to say, have not been always 
| few and far between. With them we may 
suppose, without an unwarrantable stretch 
of the imagination, they held converse in 


the garden of Eden, and from them re- 


to the other 
| parts of God’s dominion, the wonders of 


ceived information relative 
| other creations with which they were 
, familiar, and thus had opened unto them 
| continually new views of the majesty and 
the glory of the great Supreme. 

If, however, we may be supposed to 


speak without due warrant in this matter, 
there can be no doubt that our first par- 
| ents had the benefit of higher and more 
profound instruction than even angels 
| could impart. God himself was their in- 


We read repeatedly of his talk- 


structor. 
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ing with them; nor can it be supposed 
that he was inattentive to their inquiries 
relative to all those matters which it was 
proper for them to know. And thus we 
gain some glimpse of what the sacred 
writer means by the likeness and image 
of God so far as relates to man’s knowl- 
edge, and the expansive faculty of con- 
tinued acquisition. 

But this image consisted also in right- 
eousness and true holiness. In other 
words, man, in his first estate, was like 
God—holy : like God, he loved holiness. 
This is the brightest and most glorious 
attribute of the Deity. ‘It is this which 
the blessed spirits, who cover their faces 
while they worship before the throne, 
chiefly celebrate, crying continually, Holy, 
Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty.” Briefly 
we may consider this original holiness of 
our first parents with reference to the will, 
the affections, and the conduct. 

The will is the determining faculty of 
the soul. In its very nature and consti- 
tution it must be free. To speak of a will 
that is not free is a contradiction in terms. 
Holiness in the will is the voluntary choice 
of that which is holy. In this respect our 
first parents resembled God ; their volun- 
tary choice, or will, led them to that which 
was right, and, because right, acceptable 
and pleasing to God. 

As a necessary consequence, their af- 
fections were also virtuous. They re- 
sembled God in loving goodness. Hence 
the Creator was the supreme object of 
their affections, because he alone is su- 
premely good. Of this state of the affec- 
tions they gave evidence by their conduct. 
God had given to them commandments 
not only to remind them that, although 
first in rank among his creatures upon 
earth, they were still dependent upon him, 
but also as a test of their affections. 
While they continued in innocence they 
continued .readily and cheerfully in the 
path of obedience. The command was 
not grievous, the restraint was not irk- 
some, because in either case they knew 
that such was the will of God, and they 
delighted to do his will. 

Nor was their state one of idleness or 
mere contemplation. On the contrary, 
the Almighty set the broad seal of his ap- 
probation upon industry by directing the 
first man to dress and keep the garden in 


which he had his dwelling. Our own ex- 
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this matter, and attests the truth that la- 
bor, mental or bodily, or both, is essential 
to our well-being. 

Such, then, is the representation given 
of man in his original state. As a neces- 
sary consequence, he was perfectly happy. 
The Lord God is happy, because he is 
holy, and man, like God in holiness, re- 
sembled him also in the perfection of his 
felicity. For a moment let us contem- 
plate the picture as presented by the un- 
erring pencil of inspiration. Surrounded 
by everything that could gratify and please, 
there was no want, no wish ungratified. 
His residence, prepared by the hand of 
infinite wisdom and goodness, was adorned 
with beauty of which our minds can form 
no adequate conception. Everything 
without tended to minister to his enjoy- 
ment, and from within there were per- 
petual sources of supreme delight! His 
mind, calm, unrufiled, undisturbed, suffered 
no interruption to its peace. The goad- 
ings of conscience were unknown; the 
tumults of passion were unfelt. His every 
wish was gratified. Every desire had its 
full and complete accomplishment. Close 
was their union and very intimate their 
acquaintance with God. I should love to 
linger here, but, alas! a dark cloud is ris- 
ing, and the beauty and the loveliness of 
the picture are to be vailed in sackcloth. 
We are to behold sin enter, and with it mis- 
ery, disease, and death. We are to mark 
the withering effects of God’s curse upon 
this beauteous earth—man with his part- 
ner driven into banishment, and a flaming 
sword turning every way to prevent their 
reentrance into those scenes of innocence 
and unalloyed happiness. 

The fall and its consequences will form 
the subject of the next essay. 

ae on oe 
Hasit.—Like flakes of snow that fall un- 
perceived upon the earth, the seemingly 
unimportant events of life succeed one 
another. As the snow gathers together, 
so are our habits formed. No single flake 
that is added to the pile produces a sen- 
sible change; no single action creates, 
however it may exhibit, a man’s charac- 
ter; but as the tempest hurls the ava- 
lanche down the mountain, and overwhelms 
the inhabitant and his habitation, so pas- 
sion, acting upon the elements of mischief 
which pernicious habits have accumulated, 
may overthrow the edifice of truth and 


perience confirms the wisdom of God in! virtue.—Jeremy Bentham. 
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most apologies as either an excuse for 
indolence, or a low, transparent trick to 


| heighten the admiration of what is to come. 


FRIEND,—You, and | 


the class to which you belong, have | 


been so often advised by men of experi- 
ence, that I suppose you think that noth- 


The truth is, that if your sermon is worth 
hearing, the people will find it out, and if 
not, no apology will make them think bet- 


| ter of it, or you. 


ing more, either new or profitable, can be | 


said. Therein you are mistaken. You 


will find, before you get through this let- 


| not swear in the pulpit ! 


ter, that some things can be said both new | 


and profitable ; and, if I am not mistaken, 
you will take rather a lively .mpression of 
their truth :nd importance. 


The grave | 


men who have heretofore addressed you | 


by letters, have usually begun about your 
eall to the work. 
ing, as | presume that you are working in 
the vineyard by special invitation from 
the Owner. 
that point, you had better satisfy them as 
soon as possible, or else clear the vineyard 
walls at a bound, even if you break your 
neck by the leap. 

As preaching is the most important work 
of your office, I will first give you some 
directions about it, which you will 
wellto heed. Never go to the pulpit un- 
prepared. I have known some men to 
idle away the whole week, and on Sunday 
morning, when they could put it off no 
longer, fall to work, and exhume some 


do 


fleshless skeleton from its resting-place, 
and offer it as a substitute for * milk” and 
And yet I have known these /a- 
borers in the good cause to complain of poor 
parsonages and low fare, whereas if they 
had their honest due, they would be im- 
prisoned in the catacombs for obtaining by 
false pretenses what little they get. Your 
congregation have a right to expect you 
to do your best; and if they have not, 
your Master has, even if you starve in 
the work. Better men starved at it be- 
fore you were born, and their praise is 
now in all the Churches, 


“ meat.” 


I remember when 
the apology was a part of the regular 
exordium. 


Make no apologies. 


It is not so common now-a- 
days, but too frequent still. If you have 
been too lazy to prepare for the pul- 
pit, and self-mortification ensues, why 
then mortify, but ask no sympathy of the 
congregation; for it is very probable that 
they will be as much mortified as your- 
self, with the additional vexation of having 
to pay for it. You may as well be in- 
formed at once that discerning men regard 


Of this I shall say noth- | 


If you have any doubts on 


| 


Above all things, my young friend, do 
I mean not that 
exactly, but the difference is hardly worth 
the search for the precise word. I have 
heard the sacred name used in a manner 
that left a doubt whether the preacher 
had ever read the ten commandments. 
Sometimes it has been lugged in as a 
mere expletive, thoughtlessly, irrever- 
ently, and grating on pious ears like rug- 
ged, raspish blasphemy. Your brother, 
Gubblegurchins, is given to the bad habit 
of denouncing certain crimes as * damn- 
ing villainy without a parallel on God's 
earth ;” or, once ina while, for the sake of 
harsher emphasis, he will say “ God Al- 
mighty’s earth.” Now I have disliked to 
give you this specimen, for the repetition 
of such language is like handling pitch; it 
leaves a defilement and stench upon the 
mind. Ihave given it, however, that you 
may know just what I mean. A clergyman 
who rants at this rate ought first to be ad- 
vised by a friend, and if he show no sign 
of repentance, he ought then “ to be dealt 
with as in other cases of immorality ;” 
that is, set aside as a profane fellow, dan- 
gerous to good morals. It may, perhaps, 
give some force to this counsel when I tell 
you that not long ago a preacher used 
this style of reproof toward a noisy drunk- 
ard who had strayed into church. He 
was not so drunk, however, as to be for- 
saken of his wits, for he sharply retorted 
by saying that he would have no such 
swearing there ! 

I would have you be careful, too, not to 
use the Divine name with familiar coarse- 
ness in your prayers. I know not why 
it is, but it seems to me that our Saxon 
word “God” is the harshest sounding 
name for the Supreme Being to be found 
in any language, ancient or modern. I 
advise you to use it as sparingly as pos- 
sible. But be careful, on the other hand, 
to avoid the use of new appellations, such 
as “All Merciful,” ‘Great Rector of the 


Universe,” ete. Dr. Isaac Barrow once 


made himself ridiculous at the dedication 
of an astronomical observatory by a prayer 
which he began thus: “Infinite Geome- 
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trician!” Shun all such novelties, my 
young friend, for they are nothing but 
broad, glaring affectation. 

Never aim to be witty. A young cler- 
gyman once said to Swift that he had a 
mind to set up for a wit. ‘ Well,” said 
Swift, “ you had better set down again.” 
It was good advice, curt and clear. If 
you are tempted in that direction, do not 
tamper with the temptation for a moment. 
Lawyers, congressmen, lecturers, and pol- 
iticians, may be as witty as they please, 
but wit is an instrument that you have no 
need, and no right to use. I have often 
heard of the “ evangelical prophet,” and 
the “ weeping prophet,” and even of the 
“‘fretful prophet,” but I have never yet 
heard of the witty prophet. There is no 
fun in the four gospels, nor a dry joke in 
all Paul’s epistles. He had a fair chance 
once at Athens, with a god stuck up at 
every corner, and perhaps was tempted a 
little; but he kept in, and never, that I 
know of, let out a spark of humor. 


“ Direct me to a quip, 
Or merry turn, in all he ever wrote, 
And I consent you take it for your text, 
Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 
“s " He would not stoop 
To conquer those by jocular exploits, 
Whom truth and soberness assail’d in vain.” 


Now I have an idea that it is both 
proper and safe, in this respect, to follow 
the example of Paul and his great Mas- 
ter. Let me say to you, then, as a sort 
of fact-argument, that I never knew a 
pulpit wit, however good a preacher he 
might have been, whose reputation was 
not seriously damaged by his drollery. 
But if you will think this advice too cyn- 
ical, and be disposed to reject it, suffer 
me to give you this hint: you are yet too 
young to begin to make people laugh. 
The same talent that in an elderly man 
passes for wit, will be set to your account 
as trifling. Wait, then, till you are at 
least forty, and if your good sense does 
not prevail by that time, why, then, you 
can crack away; but don’t let off about 
heaven and hell, lest your people doubt 
whether your faith in these places is not 
a little shaky. 

While I have you in the pulpit, let me 
say to you, by all means avoid “ the preach- 
ing required by the times.” When your 
Master sent the apostles, he told them to 
go and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure—to the end of the world.” That, I 





think, fairly includes all “ times” clear 
down to the last sunset. It is, therefore, 
called the “everlasting Gospel.” If, 
then, you know what the Gospel is, you 
had better preach it; but if you don’t know 
what it is, you had better keep your 
mouth shut. No other preaching is worth 
‘“‘a penny a week,” to say nothing about 
a * shilling a quarter.” 

You have probably thought a good deal 
on the disputed question, whether it is 
best to read, or preach from memory, or 
extemporize. Well, as Adam Clarke, 
with genuine Irish naiveté and infinite 
self-complacency, says about the author- 
ship of Job, “ My own opinion on these 
points you may naturally wish to know; 
and to that opinion you have aright. It 
is such as I dare avow, and such as I feel 
no disposition to conceal!” I think you 
had better extemporize or go home. 
Preaching from memory is so nearly a 
miracle, that it is never done well. But 
as old Johnson said about a dog walking 
on his hind legs, *‘ the wonder is that it is 
done at all.” Reading is worse still. 
The fatal objection to it is its intolerable 
tediousness. The usual course for dis- 
persing a mob is to read the riot act; but 
I will venture to say that an infinitely 
better expedient would be to read them a 
modern sermon. They would scatter like 
cats inarain. By the way, if I may seem 
to contradict myself, one of this class of 
sermons not many years ago actually 
raised a riot on a small scale. 

The story is told in the autobiography 
of the late Rev. William Jay, who vouches 
for its truth. As nearly as I can remem- 
ber, the facts were these: A very dull 
preacher was one afternoon reading an 
unusually dry sermon to a congregation of 
plain country people, when an honest fel- 
low, whose patience could hold out no 
longer, rose from his seat, walked into 
the pulpit, and seizing the clergyman by 
the coat collar, sent him reeling to the 
floor. His indignation not yet being suf- 
ficiently cooled, he fell to work with his 
iron-tipped shoes, and in a short time 
kicked the pulpit to pieces. For this 
outburst of rash zeal he was sentenced to 
five months’ imprisonment in the common 
jail. Mr. Jay knew the man well, and, 
to my surprise, declared his judgment that 
the poor fellow ought to have been re- 
garded a public benefactor richly deserv- 
inga monument. The punishment award- 
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ed by the court was undoubtedly severe ; 
but I am scarcely ready to vote a mon- 
ument to such a singular hero. I allow, 
indeed, that opinions may honestly differ 
about the novel mode of bringing the ser- 
mon to an end, yet there can be but one 


judgment about the assault on the unof- | 


fending pulpit. The only excuse for the 
act is, that when a man becomes justly 
enraged, he is hardly master of himself. 
The sudden interruption of the discourse 
was doubtless a signal relief to the op- 
pressed congregation, but I think the ex- 
ample ought not to be encouraged. The 
persons of clergymen should at all times 
be secure against violence, but especially 
while they are preaching; and if it is 
sometimes almost impossible to repress 
impatience, still the tried worshipers 
must remember that patience should have 
her perfect work, which I apprehend does 
not consist in ejecting the preacher, and 
demolishing his pulpit. 

I confess, however, a lurking sympathy 
for the hero of this story. If he closed 
the worship with a vengeance, instead of 
the usual benediction, he must have suf- 
fered intensely before he could venture on 
the rash experiment. But I tell you 
again, that if I know myself, I would 
pause long, and bear much, sooner than 
give the least countenance to such a strik- 
ing example ; for if this strange stimulant 
should be applied to pulpit dullness as 
often as occasion might require, it would 
be difficult to tell when or where it would 
stop. Be warned, then, my young friend, 
by the admonitory moral of this fact, lest 
some day you should suddenly be arrested 
by a new instance of the argument a pos- 
teriort! Either preach extempore, as the 
apostle preached, or get out of the way. 

But whatever you do, don’t steal. Noth- 
ing will ruin you sooner. Sermon-thieves 
are the most unfortunate class of robbers, 


and for the most obvious reason in the 





world: they are always detecting and ex- | 


posing each other. There is not half as 
much honor among them as can be found 
among burglars, and pilferers of clothes- 


lines and hen-roosts. But supposing your 


| that a well-bred man can desire. 


literary brigandism to go undetected, what | 
a contemptible thing it is to live on the | 


credit of another man’s labors! 
young friend, instead of praise for your 
stolen sermons, you will richly deserve 
the gauntlet with a kick from each member 
of the Church militant! 


Preach your own 


Why, my | 


sermons then, if, like those of St. Francis, 
they are fit to be heard only by asses. 
When you come from the pulpit, be 
careful to say nothing to any one about the 
discourse. If you have botched it, you 
will be strongly tempted to find out how it 
was received by the people, and this will 
betray you into a variety of mean little 
expedients for getting their opinion. For 
instance : you will be apt to say you labored 
under the disadvantage of a bad cold ; or, 
that you suffered through the whole sermon 
with a violent headache. But don’t be so 
silly as to suppose that anybody will give 
you credit for a cold, unless it made you 
roar like the hooping-cough; and as to 
your headache, why they'll believe that 
when they see it. If, on the other hand, 
you should suppose that you have done 
something worth bragging about, take 


| special pains to keep your thoughts to 


yourself. Your vanity will find sufficient 
pabulum in the indisereet praise of thought- 
They will stuff you with 
thanks, as they stuff turkeys for thanks- 
giving. You will have no need, therefore, 
to run among your people saying that the 
Lord helped you at such a time, and on 
such a text, for you may rely on it, they 
have sense enough to know that your pious 


less friends. 


acknowledgment of help, is but a half- 
baited hook thrown out for a compliment. 
Make it an inviolable rule to say nothing 
of yourself in any shape or form. There 
is somewhat of the fool in every man, and 
he is never so sure to betray it as when 
he begins to talk of himself. 

Your fondness for social life will natu- 
rally, lead you into the society of ministers, 
especially those of about your own age. 
And here you will be exposed to several 
dangers, against which you will do well 
toguard. ‘Never suffer yourself to become 
childishly intimate with any one of them. 
Observe the forms of civility with your 
most familiar friends. Recollect the im- 
portant aphorism : “ Forms are the defense 
of things.” Besides, mutual respect is 
the very aroma of social enjoyment, and 
perfectly consists with all the freedom 
Take, 
therefore, no ill-mannered liberties with 
any one’s name, person, or personal affairs. 
It will be the best means of insuring re- 
spect to yourself. You will now and then 
meet with a base fellow even among min- 
isters, who will playfully pull your hair, or 
hit you on the back, or commit some offens- 
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ive practical joke worthy of a chimney- 
sweep. As you are forbidden by your 
profession to chastise him with a cane, I 
earnestly advise you, as the next best thing, 
to treat him with habitual seriousness 
mingled with frigid respect. The con- 
trast will, in time, shame him into better 
behavior. 

Never address your brethren by their 
surnames. No man with the conscious- 
ness of a gentleman in him is ever guilty of 
this contempt-breeding familiarity. And 
yet I have known young ministers to call 
out Smith, or Jones, to men old enough to 
be their fathers. How I have itched for 
the privilege of correcting their impudence 
by a little wholesome chastisement ad- 
ministered after the manner of men. Avoid 
the example of these fellows as you would 
drunkenness ; for 

“The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 

And proves by thumping on your back 

How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it.” 

This, however, is but a violation of good 
manners. ‘There is a worse danger that 
requires a warning of special emphasis. 
I allude to the habit of entertaining one 
another with filthy anecdotes. I know 
some of these ‘‘heralds of the cross,” these 
“ministers of the new covenant,” and 
“watchmen on Zion’s walls,’ who, when 
not particularly engaged in watching for 
souls, have a rich time over smutty jokes 
and stories. And yet these 
‘““angels of the Churches,” once, at least, 
professed to be “ groaning after perfect 
love.” It isnot for me to say that they are 
not groaning after it yet, but I think it 
may be reasonably doubted whether they 
“expect to be made perfect in this life,” 
either in love or decency. I never sit in the 
gallery and watch the ordination of one of 
these Merry-Andrews, or hear him preach, 
without thinking with Gray, that 


obscene 


“ Hosannahs ring through hell’s extended bord- 
ers, 
And Satan’s self has thoughts of taking orders !”’ 


Do not misapprehend me, my young 


friend, for a morose anchorite, insensible | 


to the charms of gay discourse. I am as 
fond of humor in the adstract—that is, 
humor apart from filth, as was a late master 
in Israel, who, to the delight of all around, 
flavored the ready anecdote with the frank- 
incense of a spirit, cheerful and chaste as 
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a lambkin’s play. Neither must you sup- 
pose that I aim the above censure at any 
considerable number of your brethren. 
Happily it hits but few. I wish the num- 
ber were less; and even of these I have 
some hope that they will either mend, or 
conceal their vice under a thick vail of 
hypocrisy. Never, my young friend, never 
suffer yourself to repeat an anecdote, or 
make the slightest allusion, of an indelicate 
nature. You would not do it in the pres- 
ence of a bishop. Leave it out, then, in 
the superior presence of the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. 

You will doubtless in time become a 
family man, and have a house of your own. 
This new relation will wonderfully widen 
your sphere of knowledge ; for besides the 
cecasional domestic lecture, which will 
give you a model ef terse style, the wants 
of your household will bring you acquainted 
with the market value of a hundred things 
of which you are now blissfully ignorant. 
I suppose that just at this moment, you 
have a clear idea that potatoes range along 
somewhere between sixpence and sixteen 
dollars a bushel. You are about as well 
informed of the cost of everything that 
goes to make upa meal. ‘The price of a 
lady’s gear will open your understanding 
and purse about equally wide; and in re- 
spect of food and raiment, you will in due 
time learn the cost, whether you learn to 
be content with it or not. Here, then, is 
the point on which I want to caution you. 
Be careful not to seem to turn your 
bargaining into begging. Don’t put your- 
self in the attitude of a mendicant friar, 
nor hint a word about low salaries, or the 
abatements usually made to clergymen. 
Price nothing unless you wish to purchase, 
for store-keepers are sharp-eyed, and can 
easily see whether you wish to buy or beg. 
To be suspected of this meanness is, to 
a sensitive mind, about as bad as to be 
caught slipping out of an omnibus without 
paying the fare; therefore, shun the ap- 
pearance of it. If any one is disposed to 
do you a favor, either in the way of gift, 


| or cost price, you will of course accept it 


with suitable acknowledgment, but let it 
be such a pure gratuity on the part of the 
donor, as will please him as much as you. 
Once in a while you will be skinned by 
sharp practitioners of your own Church, 
but you will commonly find that merchants 
and dealers are liberal with clergymen, 
especially with such as have well devel- 
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oped eye-teeth. As kindred to this sub- 
ject, I advise you not to accept either coat, 
pants, or hat, from a suspected member 
who is likely some day to get himself 
before a committee ; for if you should ex- 
pel him, he will twit you, as long as you 
live, with the basest ingratitude. 

After you shall get to housekeeping, it 
will be expected of you to add to your 
other virtues, the grace of hospitality. 
Unless you prove singularly unfortunate, 
each pastoral charge will yield you a few 
earnest friends whom you may expect to 
do themselves, and you, the pleasure of an 
occasional visit. 
will prompt you to receive in a manner 
worthy of their love. 


These your own heart | 


You need have no | 


fear that their number will so increase as | 
; s 
to burden you through the circle of the | 


year ; for it is one of the inevitable results 
of itinerancy, that your most ardent friends 
of to-day, will in time glide back into the 
relation of mere acquaintances. 

Necessity will once in a while drive the 
pious poor to seek a temporary home under 
your roof. Receive them kindly for the 


GIVING AWAY A CHILD. 


N board one of the Lake steamers, 
bound for the far West, were an Irish 
family—husband, wife, and three children. 
They were evidently in very destitute cir- 
cumstances; but the exceeding beauty of 
the children, two girls and a boy, was the 
admiration of all their fellow-passengers. 
A lady, who had no children of her own, 
was desirous of adopting one of the little 
travelers, and made application to the 
father, through a friend, who gives the 
following touching and, as we suppose, 
truthful account of the negotiation : 

I proceeded, he says, immediately upon 
my delicate diplomacy. Finding my friend 
on deck, I thus opened the affair : 

“You are very poor?” 

His answer was very characteristic : 

** Poor, sir!” said he; “ ay, if there’s a 
poorer man than me troublin’ the world, 
God pity both of uz, for we'd be about 
aiquil.” 

“Then how do you manage to support 


| your children?” 


sake of Him who was once the poorest, but | 


is now Lord over all. Besides these, it 
will not surprise you to find that a few 


conscientious Christians habitually prefer | 
the free parsonage to the disagreeable as- | 
! . ~ 

with one of them 2?” 


sociations of the public inn. A peculiar 
class of your old friends whom you form- 
erly served in word and doctrine, and some, 
too, whose friendship for you happily began 
after you left them, will be sure to favor 
you with a visit of a week or so. Perhaps 
they will take you in the way of their sum- 
mer excursions, and if you are a man of 
very simple heart, you will rejoice to learn 
that they have grace enough to shun a 
hotel, if they have wit enough to find you 


out. As these are presumed to be indif- 


| 


“Ts it support them, sir? Why, I don’t 
support them any way; they get supported 
some way or other. It'll be time enough 
for me to complain when they do.” 

“Would it be a relief to you to part 


It was too sudden ; he turned sharply 
round. 

“A what, sir!” he cried; “a relief to 
part from my child? Would it be a relief 
to have the hands chopped from the body, 
or the heart torn out of my breast? A 
relief indeed! God be good to us, what 
do you mane ?” 

* You don’t understand me,” I replied. 
“If, now, it were in one’s power to pro- 


| vide comfortably for one of your children, 


ferent to good eating, you must be careful | 


to give them molasses for butter, sassafras 
tea for young hyson, a herring for a steak, 
and an ox-cheek for a sirloin. 
They will remain with you but a short 
time, at the end of which it will give you 
great pleasure to see them go on their way 
rejoicing. You can then return to your 
ordinary bill of fare. 

As the oid preachers used to say when 


savory 


their stock of ideas was spent, “I could 
greatly enlarge here if time would permit ;” 
but this is enough for one letter. 

Yours truly, 


O. P. Q. 


would you stand in the way of its inter- 
ests ?” 
* No, sir,” said he; ‘* the heavens knows 


| that I would willingly cut the sunshine 


away from myself, that they might get 
all the warm of it; but do tell uz what 
you’re driving at.” 

I then told him that a lady had taken a 
fancy to have one of his children ; and, if 
he would consent to it, it should be edu- 
cated, and finally settled comfortably in 
life. 

This threw him into a fit of gratulation. 
He scratched his head, and looked the 
very picture of bewilderment. The strug- 
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gle between a father’s love and a child’s 
interest was evident and touching. At 
length he said: 

“QO, murther, wouldn’t it be a great 
thing for the baby? But I must go and 
talk with Mary—that’s the mother of them ; 
an’ it wouldn’t be right to be giving away 
her children afore her face, and she to 
know nothing at all about it.” 

“ Away with you then,” said I, ‘and 
bring me an answer back as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

In about half an hour he returned, lead- 
ing two of his children. His eyes were 
red and swollen, and his face pale from 
excitement and agitation. 

“Well,” I inquired, “* what success ?” 

*“‘ Bedad, it was a hard struggle, sir,” 
said he. ‘ But I’ve been talking to Mary, 
an’ she says, as it’s for the child’s good, 
maybe the heavens above will give us 
strength to bear it.” 

“ Very well; and which of them is it 
to be 2?” 

“ Faix, and I don’t know, sir,” and he 
ran his eye dubiously over both. “ Here’s 
little Norah—she’s the oldest, an’ won’t 
need her mother so much ; but then—O! 
tear and aigers—it’s myself that can’t tell 
which I'd rather part with least; so take 
the first one that comes, wid a blessin’. 
There, sir,’ and he handed over little No- 
rah ; turning back, he snatched ker up in 
his arms, and gave her one long, hearty 
father’s kiss, saying through his tears : 

“* May God be good to him that’s good 
to you, an’ them that offers you hurt or 
harm, may their souls never see St. Pe- 
ther.” 

Then taking his other child by the 
hand, he walked away, leaving Norah 
with me. 

I took her down to the cabin, and we 
thought the matter settled. It must be 
confessed, to my great indignation, how- 
ever, in about an hour’s time I saw my 
friend Pat at the window. As soon as he 
caught my eye he commenced making 
signs for me to come out. I did so, and 
found that he had the other child in his 
arms. 

“* What's the matter now ?” asked I. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “I ax your par- 
don for troubling you about so foolish a 
thing as a child or two, but we were 
thinkin’ that maybe it’d make no differ— 
you see, sir, I’ve been talking to Mary, 
an’ she says she can’t part with Norah, 
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because the creature has a look ov me; 
but here’s little Biddy, she’s purtyer far, 
an’ av you please, sir, will you swap?” 

“ Certainly,” said 1, ‘whenever you 
like.” 

So he snapped up little Norah, as though 
it were some recovered treasure, and 
darted away with her, leaving little Biddy, 
who remained with us all night; but lo! 
the moment when we entered the cabin in 
the morning, there was Pat making his 
mysterious signs again at the window, and 
this time he had the youngest, a baby, in 
his arms. 

** What’s wrong now ?” I inquired. 

“ Be the hokey fly, sir, an’ it’s meself 
that’s almost ashamed to tell you. You 
see I’ve been talkin’ to Mary, and she 
didn’t like to part with Norah, because she 
had a look ov me, and be my soul, I can’t 
part with Biddy, because she’s the model 
of her mother, but there’s little Paudeen, 
sir. There’s a lump of a Christian for 
you, two years old, and not a day more ; 
he’ll never be any trouble to any one, for 
av he takes after his mother, he’ll have the 
brightest eye, an’ av he takes after his 
father he’ll have a fine broad pair of 
shoulders to push his way through the 
world. Will you swap agin, sir ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said 1; “ it’s all 
the same to me;” and so little Pandeen 
was left with me. 

“« Ha, ha,” said I to myself, as I looked 
into his big, laughing eyes, “ the affair is 
settled at last.” 

But it wasn’t; for ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, when Pat rushed into 
the cabin without sign or ceremony, and 
snatching up the baby, cried out, 

‘It’s no use ; I’ve been talkin’ to Mary, 
an’ we can’t do it. Look at him, sir: he’s 
the youngest and the best of the batch. 
You wouldn’t keep him from us. You 
see, sir, Norah has a look ov me, an’ Biddy 
has a look ov Mary; but, be me soul, 
laitle Paudeen has the mother’s eye, an’ 
my nose, an’ a laitle of both of uz all over! 
No, sir, no; we can bear hard fortune, 
starvation, and misery, but we can’t bear 
to part from our children, unless it be the 
will of Heaven to take them from us.” 
Those who quit their proper character to 
assume what does not belong to them, are 
for the greater part ignorant of both the 
character they leave and of the character 
they assume.— Burke. 
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BROWN’S AMANUENSIS. 

ROWN was a magazine writer, of 

what is sometimes called the fast 
school. His were the veriest bubbles of 
the current literature of the day, the merest 
froth of the trifles which are skimmed 
rather than read by the busy world of 
pleasure. He touched—lI borrow 
beautiful language of a fashionable re- 
viewer—he touched the passing follies of 


the | 


| destinies, his time the present day. 


the day with a light and facile pen, and | 


people smirked over his articles in a man- 
My opinion is, 
that his abilities were—in short, were not 
first-rate, but he used them very ably. 
never wrote in men’s language for a lady’s 


ner pleasant to witness. 


a real plot, I would write a romance which 
should commence a new era in the litera- 
ture of this country.” 

So Brown was accustomed to meditate ; 


| but it was not until very recently that any- 
thing came of it. 


It was after reading of 
important events taking place in Spain, 
that he determined to lay his scene there. 
Spain was the land of romance ; his char- 
acters should be the men now swaying its 
6 I 
will read up the history,” he said ; ‘ and 
with Gil Blas, Mr. Borrow, and the Tales 


| of the Alhambra, I think something may 


He 


magazine, and never threw away the deli- | 


cate wit which suited its pages upon the 
middle-aged gentlemen who prefer scandal 
and satire. 

To the world of periodicals, Brown was 
known as a rising comic writer, while to 


himself, he was a man of crushed ambition | 


and rejected manuscripts. Ina drawer of 
his writing-table, under a Chubbs’ lock, 
were a treatise on ethics, several pam- 
phlets on political and financial questions, 


a biography .of the poet Mason—unduly | 
neglected now, but who flourished a good | 


deal in the last century—and, lastly, a 
history of Nova Zembla, with an account 


of the climate and productions of that | 
this end he shunned amusements, public 
| and private, retired into the solitude of his 


isolated region. These several manu- 
existence when 
the metropolis. 


wrote what he 


scripts were brought into 
Mr. Brown first came to 
While he had money he 
pleased ; when he had not, he had the good 
sense (and good fortune) to write what 
The result was, that 
he was in a fair way of doing weil in his 


pleased the public. 


line of business. 


be done.” Familiarity with modern Span- 
ish customs was, however, indispensable, 
and Brown’s knowledge of that subject 
was limited. Fortunately, information, 
like any other article, can be obtained 
readily in London by those who can pay 
for it, and after ten minutes’ reflection, 
which was as much as he now devoted to 


| any question, Brown sent the following ad- 


vertisement for insertion in the daily pa- 
pers : 

AMANUENSIS WantEp.—The Applicant will 
be required to have recently traveled or re- 
sided in Spain. Remuneration according to 
qualifications. Apply to B. B. 

Brown had certain literary engagements 
which it was necessary to fulfill in a given 
time, and he set himself busily to work to 


To 


get rid of these as soon as possible. 


apartments, and requested the prim maid- 
servant who attended at his call to re- 
ceive all visitors with the assertion that he 


was outof town. Inconsequence of these 


| arrangements, he was enabled to produce 


But Brown was, unhappily, rather of a | 


restless temper. 
said to himself, after he had hawked his 
ethics from west to east and back again ; 
and for some months he labored with fair 
success in the field of the lightest litera- 
ture, and got his bread and butter by it, 
and amused himself in his leisure hours 


like any other young gentleman. It must 


*T’ll be a butterfly,” he | 


be observed, however, that he never lost | 


that lofty opinion of his own talents which 
had formerly stimulated his efforts, and he 
was on the look-out for a subject on which 
he might build a great work of fiction. 
“Fiction,” he said to himself, “is the | 
If I could only get hold of a plot, 


thing. 


in the course of the day a great deal of 


| what printers call “ copy ;” a name which, 


in the present state of literature, is fre- 
quently correct in more senses than one. 

On the morning when the advertisement 
appeared, Brown was seated at work as 
usual, and had just completed a philo- 
sophical paper “ On the Diminished Diam- 
eter of Ladies’ Hats,” and another on the 
‘‘Increased Proportions” of their petti- 
coats, through the ageney of “hoops,” 
when the maid-servant, fresh from the 
country, opened the door 

“Tf you please, sir—” 

“Well,” said Brown, mildly. 

‘“There’s a lady down stairs, and she 
wants you, sir.” 

Now Brown was not accustomed to re- 
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ceive visits from ladies, and the announce- 
ment caused him some little surprise ; but 
he was not curious, and desired quiet. So 
he replied : “‘ She wants me, does she? I 
am very sorry, but she can’t have me. 
Tell her so, Sarah, if you please.” 

“QO, sir, you’re such a funny gentleman,” 
Sarah said, and lingered. 

“That’s how I pay my rent, Sarah,” 
replied Brown. ‘ Remember, in future, 
that I am out of town to everybody.” 

“ Please, sir, it’s B. B. she wants,” the 
girl persisted, who had received special 
directions as to answers to the advertise- 
ment. 

“Eh! a lady? Show her up.” And 
Brown hastily threw off his dressing-gown, 
and assumed a garment somewhat less 
variegated. ‘* Odd,” thought he—* de- 
cidedly ;” and he seated himself in his 
chair to await the result. A light step 
was heard on the staircase, and the lady, 
who had sent no ecard, entered the room. 
Brown turned, and rose to offer her a 
chair, but paused suddealy without doing 
so. The visitor was equally embarrassed, 
and the silence endured until you have 
read the next paragraph. Brown paused ; 
because, instead of the middle-aged lady, 
with a British Museum complexion, whom 
he had expected to see, there stood before 
him a young girl, whose age could not 
have been more than twenty, and whose 
beauty was enhanced by the deep blush 
which rose to her downcast eyes. 

Brown first recovered himself, I am 





happy to say ; and having got hold of a | 


chair, he jerked it rather nervously on to 


| 
} 


the ground, and said something about | 


doing him the honor to be seated. 

“7 fear, sir, there is some mistake.” 
The voice was a very sweet one, as, in- 
deed, it could not help being, Brown 
thought. 

“You wished me to make some inquiry 
about my advertisement,” he said, with 
some hesitation. 

‘Then you are B. B.?” 

“Tam B. B., madam.” 

The visitor rose, and, bowing her head 


. . . ! 
to him, said: “I must apologize for hav- | 





ing intruded upon you, and beg you to | 


excuse the mistake which—which has 
caused this visit ; and she moved toward 
the door. 

“T beg your pardon,” Brown said hast- 
ily. ‘*One moment. Will you be kind 
enough to explain—” 


_ 
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‘“* Pray, do not ask me, sir;” and again 


she turned to the door. Brown was by 
no means satisfied. 

“T have no right to detain you: but if 
I can be of service to you in any way, pray 
do me the pleasure of saying so.” It will 
be observed that Brown’s language was 
remarkably polished, a trait on which he 
prided himself. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said, looking up 
at him; and perhaps seeing something 
honest about his face, she continued: “I 
saw the advertisement, which seemed so 
well suited to me, that I hoped it might be 
from a lady, or some one who—who could 
have accepted my services.” 

“‘T should be most happy,” Brown be- 
gan. She shook her head, and replied, 
now without embarrassment : 

* T was mistaken.” 

“You have been in Spain?” Brown 
asked. 

‘“‘T have only just returned from there.” 

“T cannot, of course, press upon you 
anything to which you have an objection ; 
but if you will permit me, it may be possi- 
ble to arrange the matter in a way which 
will overcome any difficulty.” 

She looked up, and Brown was encour- 
aged to proceed. 

“The assistance I require may be ren- 
dered at your own house, if such an ar- 
rangement would suit you.” 

For a moment she looked as if it would, 
but glancing once more at Brown, she 
seemed to take another resolution, and 
wishing him good-day rather abruptly, she 
disappeared down stairs. Brown is con- 
sidered, by some people, a very handsome 
fellow ; but whether that had anything to 
do with frightening her away, I must leave 
the ladies to determine. 

Brown jumped up, and stepped to the 
window, which commanded a small strip 
of garden in front of the house. “ Very 
odd! no name—no nothing! There she 
! Very pretty figure! awful shabby 
bonnet!” Such was the turn of his 
thoughts while the shabby bonnet moved 
along the garden-wall and disappeared. 
Then he suddenly put on his hat, and fol- 
lowed it a distance. 

He admitted to himself that this was an 
absurd thing to do, and thought he would 
go back sensibly: then, as the bonnet 
passed round a corner, he quickened his 
steps, and meditated no more till he caught 
sight of it again. The bonnet passed 


goes 
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round a great many corners, and hurried 
along at a speed which surprised him, 
leading him through dingy and narrow 
streets, and disappearing at length up a 
court, which seemed to be a playground 
for the children of the neighborhood. 

The door of one of the houses stood 
open, and Brown perceived a woman seat- 
ed at work in a room, on the ground-floor. 
Walking over some children who were 
strewn about the steps, he entered the 
room, and took his stand beside a cradle, 
while 
apartment. 
and so lodge there? She did—on the 
third floor back. The bell was broken, 
and he had better walk up. 

Bashfulness had ceased to be one of 
Brown's failings, but yet he hesitated 
considerably at the door which was pointed 
out to him. At length he knocked nerv- 
ously, and being told to ‘ come in,” did so. 

It was a little sitting-room, the walls of 
which still retained some vestige of a 
dingy paper, which had once covered them. 
There were two chairs and two small 
tables, and a portrait over the chimney- 
piece. A quantity of needle-work lay 
scattered about the room, which, in spite 
of its poor appearance, was clean, and 
even fragrant, for a large pot of mignonette 
stood outside the open window. A pale, 
withered-looking woman sat in one of the 


chairs, propped up by cushions, and the 


object of Brown’s impertinent inquiries 
stood near the window, looking at the in- 
truder with great indignation. 

Their story may be told in a very few 
lines. The elder lady, a widow, had sup- 
ported herself for several years in a small 
shop, while her daughter, who in early life 
had been under the care of good masters, 
had accompanied a family to Spain, as 
governess. At length the widow fell into 
bad health, and being unable to attend to 


her little shop, was soon reduced toa con- | 


dition of utter which the 
daughter at once quitted her situation, 


poverty, on 


and, under the protection of a family of | 


She could do 
little for her mother’s support without 


tourists, returned home. 


and thus 
it happened that she had been attracted 
by the advertisement in the papers. 
Brown learned half of this story in a 
glance round the room, and was encouraged 
to persevere. 


were most anxious to avoid; 
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the elder lady, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to remove the unfavorable impres- 
sion he had produced. She received him 
with a politeness which at once put him 
at his ease, and gradually the daughter 


| was induced to join in the conversation. 
| What may have been said, I do not know, 
| but the interview lasted for at least half 
| an hour, and from that time Brown be- 
| came a frequent visitor. 


he addressed the mistress of the | 
Did a young lady wearing so 





Not far distant from where we at pres- 
ent write, there lives a Mr. Silas Brown. 
a retired medical practitioner, a bachelor, 
and Brown’s uncle. When our Brown 
was a boy, his Uncle Silas took a fancy to 
him, and even went so far as to buy a 
small piece of ground in his name in an 
improving neighborhood. Brown had al- 
ways shown a proper sense of his uncle’s 
generosity, though hitherto he had not 
derived any advantage from it, for the old 
gentleman persisted in retaining the prop- 
erty, andacting as trustee. He had work- 
ed his way up without help, and he was 
determined that his nephew should do the 
same. It was a fine thing for a young 
man. Besides, by keeping down the boy’s 
income, he would be prevented from mak- 
ing some foolish marriage-—a term which 
Silas Brown was used to apply to marriage 
under any circumstances. 

About three months after the adventure 
of the advertisement, the old gentleman 
was startled by a letter from his nephew, 
in which the latter for the first time al- 
luded rather pointedly to “ those three 
acres by the new church.” 

“You have always told me, my dear 
uncle”—so ran the letter— to consider 
this land as my own. I have no right to 
presume upon your kindness, but I should 
be very glad if you would allow me to de- 
rive some immediate advantage from it. 
The fact is, that I am engaged upon a 
work—scene laid in Spain—from which 
I hope great things, and I am compelled 
in consequence to keep an amanuensis, 
which is very expensive.” 

The elder Mr. Brown read this letter 
with a doubtful expression of face. ‘* Great 


| work, indeed!” he said to himself. ** Cha- 
again leaving her, a course which both | 


He introduced himself to | 


teau en Espagne! Vil go to the city, 
and see what that boy’s doing.” And 
therefore Mr. Brown wrote no reply to 
the letter, but he presented himself a few 
days afterward at 99 Hampstead Road. 
‘**Out of town! nonsense, my good girl,” 
the old gentleman said to Sarah, who 
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vainly attempted to oppose his entrance. 
“This is the room, I think?” and he 
walked in without further ceremony. His 
face grew absolutely purple as he did so ; 
for there was his nephew seated at a table 
busily writing, and opposite to him was a 
young lady, very simply dressed, but very 
good looking. 

“ Well, sir!” he exclaimed, in a tone by 
no means pleasant. 

Brown, as soon as he recovered from 
his surprise, shook his uncle’s unwilling 
hand, and pressed him intoachair. As to 
the young iady, she blushed considerably, 
and seemed anxious to run away. 

“Pray, sir, is this your—your aman- 
uensis 2” 

Poor Brown hesitated, and at length 
said, * Yes, sir.” 

“ What!” the old gentleman said in a 
tone so menacing, that Brown thought it 
best to lead the lady out of the room, 
whispering to her some reassuring words. 

The old gentleman wiped his brow. 
“ John, I can’t tell you how grieved Iam 
at what I have seen to-day. That you 
should be so lost, not only to principle, 
but even to ordinary propriety—” 

“* My dear uncle, what do you mean?” 

“Mean? why, you won't persist in the 
story of that young person being your 
amanuensis? What is she doing here, 
sir ?” 

‘It’s all over with the three acres,” 
Brown thought. ‘I must tell him.” 

“T admit, sir, that I have practiced 
some little deception upon you, and yet I 
told the truth.” 

“int” 

“T mean that that lady is indeed my 
amanuensis, but that she is also—” 

“Well, sir 2” 

“My wife.” 

“* Now it’s all over,’ Brown said to 
himself. His uncle was evidently taken 
by surprise. He threw himself back in 


. . . . | 
his chair, and drawing out his snuff-box, 


helped himself to several pinches success- 
ively. At last he spoke in a much calmer 
tone, and said gravely: “I am very glad 
to hear it.” 

Brown would have been ill-fitted for his 
position as a comic writer if he had not 
possessed a profound knowledge of human 
nature. 
time to say nothing. In dealing with 
one’s relations, there is the great advant- 
age of knowing that their hearts are in 





Thought he, this is the proper | 


the right place, whatever may be the case 
with the rest of the world. Uncle Silas 
is one of the family, and he’ll come round 
by degrees. 

Uncle Silas might or might not be 
coming round, but in the meantime he sat 
in profound silence, using his snuff-box 
at intervals. At last he spoke. 

‘John, I have been mistaken in you. 
Don’t suppose that I object to marriage ; 
on the contrary, I approve of it when un- 
dertaken prudently—not otherwise. Yours 
has been most imprudent. Not only that, 
sir, but you have been guilty of a decep- 
tion which is unmanly and disgraceful.” 

Brown felt the truth of this, and showed 
it in his face. 

“ For that, sir, I beg your pardon.” 

‘“‘ Humph!” said his uncle. 

“* But as regards the imprudence of my 
marriage, sir, consider that I live by writ- 
ing light articles for the magazines.” 

“Pretty business it is to support a 
wife !” 

‘* And consider the advantage one de- 
rives in such work from the graceful fancy 
and admirable taste of a woman.” 

‘*T don’t want to hear any more, John. 
Remember, I am not in a passion; I ain 
not angry, mind; but I shall leave it to 
time to show whether you have acted pru- 
dently or not. Don’t attempt to argue ; 
I consider that by deceiving me, you have 
forfeited any claim you had upon me ;” 
and Mr. Brown took up his hat, as if 
with the intention of leaving the house. 

“Tf by claim you mean money, sir, I can 
do without it; but I am sorry indeed to 
have lost your good opinion. Still—” 

* You will do it again in the same way, 
I suppose ?” 

Brown hesitated. “After all,” he 
thought, “I have done no wrong; why 
should I speak like a criminal ?” 

‘* Well, perhaps I would ; but I assure 
He stopped, for his uncle had 
dashed his hat on to the table, and scattered 
Brown’s card-basket to the four winds. 

“Very well, sir,” the old gentleman 
said; “I see how it is. You know how 
valuable the land now is, and you know, 
too, thatit was bought in your name. You 
are of age, sir, and may set your old uncle 
at defiance.” 

“You do me great injustice,” Brown 
said, and repeated the same thing several 
times, while Mr. Silas promenaded ‘the 
hearth-rug, with the one hand behind him, 


you—” 
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and the other firmly grasping his snuff-box. 
Presently, the snuff-box disappeared into 
one pocket, and out of another came a 
paper of a discolored legal appearance, 
_ which also descended violently upon the 
card-basket. 

‘“ There is the title to the land. You 
will find it all in form, and so good morn- 
ing to you.” And Mr. Silas caught up his 
hat, brushed past his nephew, and walked, 
at a tremendous pace, down the garden- 
walk. 

Brown, I regret to say, was not remark- 
able for decision of character. He stood 
gazing stupidly at the paper on the table, 
while a person glided gently into the room, 
laid a little white hand upon his shoulder, 
and looked up anxiously into his face. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dear?” 

Brown collected his thoughts, and ex- 
plained that the dirty piece of paper was 
the title to the land which his uncle had 
bought for him in the days of yore, and now 
regretted his generosity. 

“Of course you will not accept a re- 
pented benevolence ?” 


“What am I to do? It is a more 
puzzling affair than you think. If my 


uncle cannot, and I will not make use of 
the property, the thing will be neutralized.” 

* But you can thank your uncle for his 
gift, and then go to your man of business, 
and restore the gift by means of transfer.” 

“ That’s the very thing! I'll get Cramp 
to do it for me; he lives at the bottom of 
the hill ;” and Brown seized the paper and 
hastily quitted the house. Mrs. Brown— 
I have great pleasure in giving her proper 
title—went to the window, whence by 
straining her eyes she could command a 
view of the lawyer’s door. 

Meanwhile Mr. Silas Brown, who had 
taken the same direction, had slackened 
his pace considerably, and she saw -her 
husband overtake his uncle, and address 
him once more. The old gentleman ap- 
peared to listen without any further attempt 
to escape ; the snuff-box being again put 
into requisition. At length they reached 
the lawyer’s house, and entered it together. 

The bright eyes at the window grew 
dim, as their owner thought that for her 
sake Brown had quarreled with his rela- 
tions and destroyed his future prospects ; 
so dim were they, that she did not at first 
see that the two persons who, after a few 
moments, quitted the lawyer's house arm 
in arm, were her husband and his,uncle: 
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yet so it was. Mr. Silas Brown could not 
maintain his position against his nephew’s 
new mode of attack ; for if there was one 
thing more calculated than another to please 
him, it was that spirit of manly independ- 
ence which Brown. iad exhibited. 

The bright eyes looked brighter than 
ever when Mr. Silas entered the house 
with his nephew and took her by the hand 
gravely, but kindly. What were his im- 
pressions of the bride may be conceived 
from the following remarkable speech 
which fell from his lips, as he kissed her 
forehead : 

“If my nephew has acted without my 
permission, I see here the best excuse he 
could offer.” 

Some day’s afterward, when Brown, in 
the exuberance of his joy, related these 
circumstances to an intimate friend—the 
present writer, in point of fact—he made a 
tremendous bull, which, as some people 
persist in thinking him clever, I shall put 
on record. 

“Tt was a very good thing my uncle was 
one of the family,” he said, ‘‘ otherwise 
I don’t think he would ever have come 
round.” 


———____—_ — + «+ > + + 


MU SIC. 


A music, deep and thrilling, rises sweet 
From nature’s wide and wondrous fields of 
light; 
Harmonious music wakes beneath our feet, 
And rings through all the distant arch of 
night. 


It sings the march of beams from every star, 
Charming the vapors of a troubled sphere, 
Then frem the ocean, and the blazing car 
Of the earth-shaking thunder, smites the ear, 


Melodious sounds move past in every breeze, 
Arousing into life the humblest flower ; 
Gushing so wildly through the leafy trees, 
Who hath not felt and heard their magic 
power ! 


And there is music in the human voice, 
And in the poet's genial melting lays; 
Music that makes the inmost soul rejoice, 
And the warm spirit breathe in rapturous 
praise. 


Shall we these nectar’d streams of music trace 
Back to the heart through which their fount- 
ain springs ? 
Or upward, where th’ archangel vails his face, 
And heaven with one triumphant anthem 
rings? 


O, let me grasp the seraph’s burning lyre, 
Divested of the garb that round me clings; 
Catch from the glowing throng the sacred fire, 
And find the primal source whence music 

springs ! 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BOMARSUND, 


THE ALAND ISLANDS AND THE GOTHA CANAL. 


To excitement attendant upon the suc- 
cessful bombardment of the Russian 
fortress of Bomarsund by the Allies, 
was very great in Sweden. This strong- 
hold of the Czar, within so short a dis- 
tance of their coast, has always been 
offensive to the Swedes. The sound of 
the cannonading had scarcely died away 
upon the air, before it was known at 
Stockholm that the English and French 
flags floated from this fortress, and numer- 
ous steamers, densely crowded, left the 
capital for Bomarsund. I was so fortu- 
nate as to receive an invitation from the 
British Consul at the Island of Gottland 
to accompany him and a few friends in the 
steamer “ Louise,” which he had chartered 
for this excursion. 

The steamer left Stockholm at abeut 
six o’clock in the evening, and at an early 
hour the following morning was anchored 
within sight of the fortifications, and from 
my cabin window I perceived the flags of 
England and France floating from the 
fortress, the tri-color of the parvenue flag 
amicably mingling its folds with the biood- 
red cross of St. George. Near us lay at | 
anchor some forty vessels, from the huge | 
three-mast ships of the Allies down to the 
tiny yacht of some private gentleman. 
The scene was altogether novel and im- 
pressive. Numerous small boats, with | 


their well-drilled oarsmen, striking in such | 
Vout. X —5 








accurate time the water, presented a beau- 
tiful feature in the view. But that which 
struck me as the most remarkable of all 
was, the friendly intermingling of flags 
that had floated for centuries in deadly 
opposition to each other. How wonderful 
was the foresight of Napoleon, (it is the 
great Napoleon to whom I refer, not * de 
petit,” as Victor Hugo styles the present 
one,) when he remarked at St. Helena, 
that the only event which could possibly 
unite these two flags, would be the attempt 
of Russia to seize the Dardanelles. There 
is something almost superhuman in such 
a prophecy as this. 

Among our passengers were the wives 
of several officers of the fleet, who had 
come out with us to visit their husbands 
as well as to view the scene where they 
had so recently acted a part. An English 
officer, the husband of one of these ladies, 
came on board the “ Louise,” and kindly 
acted as pilot, taking us quite near to the 
fortress, in fact, just under its walls, and 
describing to us from this point the most 
interesting features of the engagement. 

The principal fort, as will be seen in the 
illustration, presented a broken outline, 
while the smaller one was completely de- 
stroyed. Numerous stacks of chimneys, 
with the charred and still smoking ruins of 
many a home grouped about the shattered 
fort, presented a desolate and melancholy 
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aspect. 
life and animation. Here was the en- 
campment of the French soldiers, who 
were scattered about in various groups. 
Occasionally a mounted officer appeared 
in a rich military costume with a horse 
splendidly caparisoned ; while the water 
immediately in the fore-ground was en- 
livened by men-of-war’s boats, with the 


trim and tasteful costume of the middies | 


at the helm. 
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Along the shore was a scene of | lifting themselves toward heaven. War, 


in all its features, is most revolting to 
the mind, and I naturally changed my re- 
flections from the exultation of the van- 
quishers to the other side of the picture. 
Then I beheld hearths made desolate, 


and the eyes of the parent, the wife, and 


| 


the child, dimmed with tears for the lost 


| ones who would no more return to their 


embrace. Again, in my mind’s eye, I saw 


| the wounded and the dying passing into 


I am not inte nding to offer the reade ra} 
| 


detailed account of the bombardment and 
surrender of the Russian fortress of Bomar- 
sund, but shall content myself with offer- 
ing for his inspection the sketches which 
I made from the deck of the steamer “ Lou- 
ise,” some three days after the surrender. 

After the lapse of a few hours we were 
steaming once more, and the harbor of 
Bomarsund, with its shattered fortress, 
its tall masts, and scene of busy life, was 
lost in the distance. On either side of us 
extended the shores of the Aland Islands, 
looking wild, desolate, and scarcely in- 


habitable. We were soon at a roadstead, 


where were lying some of the larger ships | 


belonging to the fleet ; their draft of water 
being so great as not to admit them in 
the harbor of Bomarsund. 

Here we stopped for an hour, and then 
left for Stockholm. 


| 





For a long time the | 


tall masts of the ships were visible, lifting | 


themselves high above every object upon 
the coast, until at last they and the low 


outline of the shores faded away in the | 


distance. 
sea, wjth no land in sight, and had an op- 
portunity of testing the character of seas 
which the Baltic can at times raise. 

The classical writers of antiquity grossly 
slandered the Baltic, in representing it as 
At ali events, so 
Mon- 


grel as is its character without tides, and 


indolent and sleeping. 
it seemed to me on this occasion. 


scarce salt enough to make it seasonable 
for the cuisine, yet | must bear witness 
that the Baltic ina gale is by no means to 
be despised. We were all glad at evening 
to find under shelter of the 
islands of the Swedish coast. The wind 
had subsided, and as we threaded our way 


ourselves 


through the numerous islands, the scene 
was calm and beautiful. 

Seated upon deck in the stillness of the 
evening, my mind naturally reverted to 
the place I had so lately left. I thought 


of the proud fleet and its forests of masts 


Now we were upon the open | 





“the silent land, the land of the here- 
after,” and my soul sickened within me. 

On board the “ Ajax,” an English hos- 
pital ship, were lying that day sixty-five 
wounded Russian officers and soldiers. 
Death was from hour to hour relieving 
one and another of his sufferings. Among 
the attendants, I learned, was no person 
who spoke the Russian language. Thus 
even the last words which the dying man 
utters, and the last affectionate remem- 
brances to friends whom he may no more 
behold on earth, fall unheeded on the ear. 
An officer of rank, it was said, could not 
possibly survive longer than a few hours, 
and had something he was desirous of 
communicating to his family, but no ear 
may understand these words, and no kin- 
dred or countryman bend over the dying 
man to catch the last whisperings of the 
But such is war. In the 
pageantry and pomp of the powerful army 
and fleet, under the waving of banners and 
amid the soul-exalting strains of martial 
music, how forgetful are we of the dread 
realities, which startle us when we glance 
behind the scenes ! 

It was past midnight when the steamer 
Louise arrived at the fortress of Wax- 
holm. The challenge was made by the 
sentinel on duty, and quickly responded to 
by our chief officer. About an hour later 
we were set down upon the pier of Stock- 
holm. 

It is pleasing to notice here the interest 
expressed by all classes of the people in 
their most worthy sovereign, King Oscar, 
as well as in every member of his family. 
The death of the young prince, Gustave, 
which occurred a year or so since, was a 
very severe blow to the king. In his af- 
fliction he seems to have enjoyed the 
warmest sympathy of his subjects. At the 
house of his excellency, Mr. , one of 
his majesty's ministers, I saw a few even- 


departing soul. 





ings since several drawings by members 
of the royal family; among them, some 
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THE SMALL FORT AT BOMARSUND. 


by Prince Gustave, which possessed an 
additional interest, as shown me by a most 
amiable young lady, to whom report says 
he was sincerely attached, and that his 


being obliged, as a matter of state policy, | 


to sacrifice his affections, hastened, and 
is said by some to have been the direct 
cause, of his decease. 

I had heard, by the way, a most inter- 
esting incident in the life of my aecom- 
plished hostess, the wife of his excellency 
Mr. For a long time this lady en- 
joyed the reputation of being one of the 





circles of Europe. 
when in the early bloom of womanhood, 
equally celebrated for her beauty, musical 


power, and placed her hat upon the ground, 
declaring that if not well paid she could 
give no more songs. Of course such a 
challenge from a lady of high rank, beauty, 
and rare accomplishments was liberally 
responded to. Not only silver, but much 
gold was thrown into the hat. The result 


| of the whole was, that after a few more 


songs, during which the crowd still in- 
creased, she left the poor woman compara- 
tively rich and bewildered at what this 
kind lady had done for her. The enthu- 


siastic Italian fell upon her knees and 
most accomplished vocalists in the private | 


Some years since, | 


blessed her in the name of “the mother 
of God,” declaring that she could be no 


| other than an angel whom the blessed 


powers, and kindness of heart, she was | 


residing for a time at Florence. In her 
walks and drives in the Cascine she had 
observed a poor woman, the mother of 


a large family of children, endeavoring to | 


gain for herself and little ones a scanty 
support by performing upon the harp, ac- 
companied by a voice which had once been 
good. 
accustomed place one day when the Cas- 
cine was full of fashionable loungers, the 
Swedish lady took the harp from her hands, 
and, taking her seat, accompanied the in- 
strument with such a gush of music as 
drew all people within hearing of her 
powerful voice to the spot. The first 
piece ended, the enthusiasm of the Floren- 
tines was unbounded. The lady knew her 


Finding the poor woman at her | 


Virgin had sent in answer to her prayers 
to furnish means for the support of her 
little ones. Would that more ladies would 
use the rare accomplishments with which 
they have been endowed for so good a 
purpose. 

“* Have you passed the Gotha Canal ?” 


| was a question to which I had often replied 


in the negative, hearing at the same time 
always the rejoinder, ‘“ Well, do not fail 
to do so before you leave Sweden.” And 
so here I am on board the canal steamer 
en route for Gottenborg. But the steamer 


| “Stockholm,” what shall I say of this 


craft? I had been told that the steamers 
on this route were particularly comfortable ; 
but was disappointed, as usual, in Europe- 
an steamers. I found my state-room small 
and uncomfortable. I soon started in pur- 
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suit of the saloon, the weather being really 
cold and fire necessary. To my dismay, I 
learned that all the space allotted to a pas- 
senger was one of these small state-rooms. 
I had been unfortunate in the selection of 
mine, which happened to be on deck. I 
had been told that there were no single 
rooms except the upper range of berths, 
and was by no means prepared to find such 


a comfortless hole as ‘* No. 11” proved to | 


be. This, it will be remembered, was no 
joke with a passage before us requiring 
nearly half the time in which some of our 
steamers cross the Atlantic. ‘To add to 
the discomforts of “* No. 11,” it rained 
during the night, and the roof leaked. 
“What a poem,” says Miss Bremer, “ is that 
gigantic work in Sweden which unites the Baltic 
with the Cattegat, and which we call the Gotha 
Canal, ‘the blue ribbon of Sweden.’ What 
poem its history and natural scenery, the grand- 
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“ What a poem is now the journey from the 
town of Birger on the shores of the Malar Lake 


= 


and the billows of the Baltic Sea, to the town 


| of Gustaf Adolph on the shores of the Cattegat, 


as we pass on the waters of ‘the Blue Ribbon’ 


| through the interior of the country, where 


eur of its design and execution, its great or de- 


lightful memories! For three hundred years 
have the kings of Sweden, from the first Gusta- 
vus to the fourteenth Charles, assisted by the 
genius of the great men of the country, Barsk, 
Polhem, Swedenborg, Thunborg, Platen, striven 
for its completion, supported by the arms and 
money of the people. 
pediments, and by all kinds of difficulties, after 
great adversities and desolating war, amid in- 
ternal discords, after great losses as that of 
Finland, have the rulers and the nation always 
anew turned themselves to this internal great 


Opposed by natural im- | 


work, and have begun together to labor upon it, | 


as if in the common understanding that it was 
in the internal power and life of the country 
that the nation beheld their secure support and 
the hope of the future. 





primeval mountains open for us, thundering 
their gates, and we are borne up on invisible 
arms, higher and higher, from plateau to plateau, 
till we reach at length the uninhabited primeval 
forest, the bosom of wild mountain lakes, then 
silently break our way through the bosom of 
the rocks, and are lowered from them into en- 
chanting lakes which we have just seen lying 
like mirrow far below our feet, set in frames 
of fertile country gemmed with towers, and 
castles, and cottages; then speed on through 
glorious parks, whose leafy trees familiarly 
caress us, in passing, with their green boughs; 
then emerge into a wide, wild country, in which 
the giants of nature wrestle, without, however, 
disturbing or impeding our way— 


“* Wild waters down the cliffs are thunder'd; 
tage the Gold Island's powers unblest, 
But genius comes—the rock is sunder'd, 
And a ship lies on its breast!” 


The distance from Stockholm to Gotten- 
borg is about three hundred and seventy 
English miles. Of this, about one hundred 
miles only are canal, the remainder being 
through fiords, lakes, and rivers, the whole 
connected by the canal. The first lake 
upon the route is the Roxen. This is 
connected by a short piece of canal with 
an arm of Lake Wettern, and again an 
arm of this lake on the west unites it with 
Lake Wenern. Soon after leaving Lake 
Wenern the steamer is by a series of locks 
river Gotha Elf, and 


let dewn into the 


STEGEBORG CASTLE, 
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SKETCH ON 


upon its waters continues its course to 
Gottenborg. 

This great work, of which Sweden has 
just reason to be proud, was commenced 
in 1793 and completed in seven years, by 
a private association of merchants. ‘ Prior 
to 1793 repeated efforts had been made by 
several of the Swedish monarchs, and vast 


sums expended to overcome the difficulties, | 


but without effect.” 
At the period of the planning and com- 


pletion of this canal it must have been a | 


very remarkable undertaking for any coun- 
try, and particularly so for one as incon- 
siderable as Sweden. 

One of the most striking objects which 
we passed was the ruined Castle of Stege- 
borg. This was formerly a very strong 
fortress, and the scene of many a conflict 
famed in Swedish history. ‘The high and 
solitary tower of the ruin forms a prominent 
feature in the landscape, and is the most 
picturesque ruin I have thus far seen in 
Sweden. 

Lake Wenern, through which we passed, 
is the second in size of European lakes, 
Ladoga, in Russia, being the largest. We 
were some ten or twelve hours upon this 
Jake. 
distant as to render the passage monoto- 
nous. 


For the most part the shores are so 





THE GOTHA CANAL, 


Among our passengers were two Nor- 
| wegian gentlemen ; one of them an officer 
| in the Norwegian service, the other a 
| gentleman who has been residing at Stock- 
| holm for the last three years. The officer, 
| but recently from Norway, assures his 
| friend that he has lost the Norwegian 
tongue. I have heard it remarked at 
Stockholm that if a Swede passes any con- 
| siderable time in either Denmark or Nor- 
| way, he will never afterward speak his 
| own language with purity. It afforded me 
| great pleasure to meet again the friendly, 
| open-hearted, and sincere manners of the 
| Norwegians. As a people they are re- 

markable for their patriotism. Love of 
country, their national flag, and the stern 
and sublime features of Norwegian scenery, 
seem inherent in their breasts. I can 
| readily imagine what might be the effect 
upon the mind of a Norwegian of a flat 
and highly cultivated country luxuriant in 
| all things. He would contrast it with the 
sublime but desolate grandeur of the Dovre 
| Fjeld and its snowy peaks ; with the pictur- 
esque beauty of the valley of the Guld- 
brandsdalen, its numerous cascades leaping 
from ledge to ledge, and finally losing 
themselves in the deep waters of’ the 
beautiful Logen; he would see plateau 
| above plateau on the sides of the precipit- 
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ous mountains, and upon them suspended, | thoroughly of the lotus plant in some far- 
as it were over the valley, the rude timber | off land, which | think few Americans ever 
and turf-covered dwellings of the people. | do. 

And would he not sigh for these wild scenes But to return to the Norwegians. One 
in their stern and solitary grandeur? The | of the first questions which they always 
natives of the Emerald Isle will always | address to a stranger, finding that he has 
extol the joys of their former home, even | visited Norway, is, ‘* How do you like my 
amid the greatly increased comforts of | country?” This is the universal expres- 
their adopted homes in the New World. | sion; they do not ask the stranger how 
But one requires only an absence of a few | he is pleased with Norway, but it is in- 
short years in distant lands to teach him | variably, “ How do you like my country ?” 
why the flowers of his own country are | They seem particularly desirous of ascer- 
the most beautiful, why the streams run so | taining what are the impressions of the 
much more merrily their course along, and | citizens of the great Republic who have 
why the skies are so much brighter, and | visited Norway; because, perhaps, that 
the verdure so much greener—he will then | Norway, in its democratic form of gov- 
discover the secret, unless he has eaten | ernment, approaches more closely to that 








OLD LOCKS ON THE GOTHA CANAL, 


is not the Swedish 





of our own than any other European | friend; “ Mr. S 
country. ‘The young officer seemed par-| minister; he is the Swedish and Nor- 


ticularly jealous of the rights of the Nor- | wegian minister.” 


wegian people ; and although the son of a | I remember a gentleman not long since 
gentleman high in power with the govern- | relating to me an incident which occurred 


while he was dining with the late Swedish 
years in Sweden, yet he seemed to pos- | and Norwegian minister at London, at 
sess all that feeling of separate individ- | which were guests belonging to both 


ment, who has resided fur some eighteen 


uality as a Norwegian, which is so peculiar | countries. The embassador proposed the 
to the whole people. In the course of our | health of his majesty, the King of Sweden 
conversation I accidentally mentioned Mr. | and Norway, but was interrupted by a 
Sibborn, at Washington, as the Swedish | Norwegian gentleman, who suggested that 
minister. I did not for the moment un-| it should be the health of the King of Nor- 
derstand why the color so suddenly mount- | way and Sweden. With very fine tact 
ed his cheeks. But the correction soon | the envoy changed the matter into a joke, 
came: “I beg your pardon, sir,” said my | and thereby offended neither party. It 
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SCENE ON THE GOTHA ELF, 


would seem that the representatives of | 
these two powers would be often placed | 
in trying circumstances ; but if they can | 
only act their parts as well as their sov- 
ereign does his, nothing will embarrass 
them. 

While traveling in the province of | 
Nordland, in the extreme north of Nor- | 
way, I was greatly amused at finding this | 
peculiarly patriotic feeling exhibited even | 
by the canine race. A dog had been so 


| waterfalls ? 


remarkable than Trolhatta. 


What shall I say of the Falls of Trol- 
hatta, disappointed, of course, as an Amer- 
ican is likely to be in visiting European 
The body of water is, how- 
ever, very considerable ; and I do not at 
this moment recall any European cataract 
which equals Trolhatta in this respect. 
But let us hear the enthusiastic Miss 
Bremer : 


“No point during the whole journey is more 
Thou hast left 


trained by his master, that when meat was 


| the heights and the mountain lakes behind 


offered him, and he was told-that it was | thee—Wettern, with its spires and fertile shores ; 
Svensk, (Swedish,) he could not be in- | thou art in the great Wenner Lake, into which 





duced to touch it, although the temptation 
must have been strong, as it was often 
placed before him on the floor. The ani- 


mal looked wistfully at the meat, wagged | 


his tail, but touched it not. 
I witnessed the experiment with equal 
success ; and not until he was told that 
the meat was Norske, (Norwegian,) could 
he be induced to eat it. 

If one inquires of either Norwegian or 
Swede, what is the existing state of feel- 
ing between the people of the two coun- 
tries, he will be sure to hear in reply that 
it is most friendly. Yet “straws show 
which way the wind blows,” and the at- 
tentive observer cannot be long in either 
country without being impressed with the 
fact, that there is a feeling of jealousy, if 
not of enmity, between the two people. 


Several times | 


| four and twenty rivers pour their waters from 
| the provinces and heights around; thou hast 

left at a distance the fruitful terraces of Kin- 
nekulle, and beneath the gloomy shadows of 
Hunne and Halleberg thou advancest into the 
forests of Westergylln. The waters of Wenner, 
swelled by the four and twenty rivers, accom- 
| pany thee, and cast themselves down the mount- 
| ain in the wild, stormy fall of Trolhatta. But 
thou art at peace in the forest. Thou art borne 
silently through its pine-wood parks upon the 
granite mountain, and hearest merely at a dis- 
tance the thundering contest of the giants of 
nature. Thou emergest from the forest just 
where the foaming force, with its powerful blue- 
green mass of waters, is all at once changed to 
the deep bed of the river, which between idy!- 
lian, flowery, and pleasant shores, hastens to- 
ward a background of blue-gray, distant, bil- 
lowy mountains, on to the sea.” 


| 


{ 


“ And poet's songs are in his praise indited, 
And ships and men go with him as he goes, 
As guest by affluent towns he is invited ; 
And fertile fields his devious path inclose. 
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But they detain him not: he onward hasteth ; 
The gilded tower, the fertile meadows by, 

He hasteth ever onward, till he casteth 
Himself into his father’s arms to die.” 
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A singular scene is presented in the | 


landscape, by standing near the Gotha 


Elf, and looking in the direction of the | 
locks which arise one above another, at | 


the great number of vessels which are here 
in waiting to make the passage up or 
down. Amid broken and partially wooded 
hills, you behold the masts of vessels of 
all deseriptions, and the smoking pipes of 
steamers strangely intermingled with the 
rocks and trees. 

At a short distance from this place is 
another line of locks. These were the 


first constructed, and were found too small | 


for the steamers, and increased traffic on 
the line. 

We were some three hours in passing 
the locks at this place, which afforded 
abundant time to visit the falls and their 
wild and picturesque surroundings. 
more on board the steamer, we found our- 
selves in the placid waters of the Gotha 
Elf. 

The bold and picturesque shores of 
this beautiful river remind one somewhat 
of portions of the Hudson. But, as the 
sea is approached, the scenery becomes 
of a much more savage and desolate char- 


acter, altogether presenting a singularly | 


beautiful succession of views. I greatly 
doubt whether in all Europe or America, 
a traveled route can be found uniting within 
the same distance, such varieties of scenery 
as the Gotha Canal. Leaving Stockholm, 


Once | 


you have first a touch of the Baltic, then | 


the Canal as a link, connecting numerous 
little lakes one with another. Now you 
may go on shore, and gather flowers and 


jump back again upon the steamer after 


an invigorating walk, just as she is pass- | 


ing the next lock. ‘Then the vast inland 
Lake of Wenern presents a singular va- 
riety, and you steam for the whole day 
upon its bosom, the distant shores making 
it appear almost as if you were at sea 
again. ‘Then comes the savage grandeur 
of the scenery about the Falls of Trol- 
hatta, with the thunder of its waters. But 
the scene is changed ; the steamer has de- 
scended a height of some one hundred and 
twenty feet, and you are pursuing your 


eourse amid the beautiful river scenery | 


of the Gotha Elf. The sea is visible in 
the distance ; it is the Cattegat ; and now 
you are in Gottenborg. 








MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE SHORTT 
FAMILY. 


HE Shortts are among my most agree- 

able friends—decidedly nice people, to 
use a modern Anglicism which seems de- 
signed to include all the social properties 
that any one desires in his friends. They 
are extremely good-natured, perfectly un- 
designing and unselfish, have much clever- 
ness and intelligence, no glumness ; on the 
contrary. a great deal of pleasantry. They 
have, however, one general peculiarity 
which some might consider as rather a 
drawback from their character: this is a 
tendency to inadvertency. They are all 
of them extremely apt to overlook facts 
and circumstances obvious to other people, 
to be uninformed upon small but essential 
points, and to get accordingly into scrapes 
from which a little knowledge or sharpness 
might have saved them. A dear, innocent, 
thoughtless, ungossiping, happy - to - see - 
everybody sort of family they are, in 
troubles every day about one thing or 
another, thrown into utter dismay once a 
week, and yet somehow never much de- 
ranged in their course, and, above all 
things, never corrected. 

The inadvertencies of Mr. Shortt him- 
self are sometimes of a serious nature. 
His wife or one of his daughters tells him 
of her intentions as to new stair-carpets or 
new dresses for balls, and he, lost in rev- 
erie at the moment, knows nothing of it 
till the account is presented! Regret and 
remonstrance are vain. He is always as- 
sured that he was duly informed before- 
hand, and that, if he did not “ take it in,” 
it was his own fault; which reason tells 
him is very true: so what can he say? 
It only remains that he pay. Of course, 
the poor man is liable to have his weakness 
taken advantage of; but, to do the female 
members of his family justice, I believe 
they never tell him of any consultation on 
such matters which has not really taken 
place. The truth is, they have not the 
dexterity required to practice any sort of 
deception. 

While all the greater affairs of the house- 
hold are conducted with tolerable propriety 
by Mrs. Shortt, particularly those which 
consist of routine, as meals and the ar- 
rangements regarding the children, there 
are many of what may be called the occa- 
sional in which the family peculiarity be- 
comes conspicuous. To have a place for 
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everything and everything in its place, is | 
a maxim perhaps only to be realized by a | 
sharp, methodical, disagreeable few : it is | 
quite beyond the human nature of the 
Shortts ! 

One of the greatest vexations the Shortts 
are liable to, is that of meeting friends 
whom they have not seen or heard of for 
some time, and then making the most dis- 
mal mistakes about them—using masculine 
pronouns about the last baby when they 
should have used the feminine, adverting 
to a member of the family “ whose name | 
is never heard,” or proving utterly igno- 
rant of some severe illness which lately 
befell the head of the house. People are | 
extremely apt to be offended when you do | 
not know how ill they have been. You | 
will hear them say, in quite an angry tone: 
‘**Did you not know I have had a severe | 
cold for three weeks?” as if it argued 
you the most unfeeling monster on earth. 
Oddly enough, the troubles of the Shortts 
on these points are not from want of an 
anxiety on the subject. Indeed, they are 
rather nervous about the family history of 
their friends. One will sometimes be 
heard trying to put the rest on their guard: | 
** Now, let me tell you, and do all listen to 
what I have to say—I have met Mrs. 
‘Thomson, and she says she will call soon. 
Her youngest child has had the measles, 
she has a son home from sea just now, and 
Mr. Thomson has been rather poorly all 
the spring. Be sure, too, to remember | 
that Robina is engaged to young Spriggs. 
I believe her married sister’s baby has 
had his first two teeth; perhaps you may 
be allowed to forget that fact with impu- 
nity ; but it will be much better if you can 
remember it. Anyhow, do fix in your | 
memories Mr. Thomson’s bad cough and 
Robina’s engagement.” The good souls 
hear it all, make jokes of it, and probably 
forget their lesson before night. 

As leng as the Shortts go along in the 
accustomed grooves of life, they are tol- 
erably safe. When they set about any- 
thing extraordinary, they are sure, with 
their want of promptitude and sharpness, 
to fall into mistakes. They make exceed- | 
ingly bad travelers—the attention, careful 
prevision, punctuality, and sheer hard work 
of traveling, are too much for them. Never 
having a Bradshaw of the existing month, 
they are extremely apt to come at a wrong | 
time for the train ; or, failing to commence 
packing soon enough, they very often do | 


Vou. X.—6 


not appear on the platform, or, if it is a 
steamer, on the dock, till within a half- 
minute of being too late. Always, there 
is a hurry-skurry—a rash plunging here, a 
desperate and dangerous leap there. Half 
their servants, uninformed beforehand of 
the station they were to come to, appear 
at a wrong one, and are thrown too late. 
The last time the family went to a certain 
watering-place, the steamer was moving 
away from the quay as they came up. 
They were just able to jump in, and have 
a baby shot after them, like a bundle, when 
off they were, leaving the infant’s nurse 
and another servant behind. The baby 
stood the projection of its person without 
comment, but complained a good deal at 
night of the separation from the nurse, 
who, for her part, was not less distressed. 
It may be said that the migrations of the 
Shortts are not so much of the nature of a 
journey as a flight. It generally takes a 
week before the whole family and whole 
baggage get reunited. After all, they 
never meet any serious losses or disasters ; 
and, accordingly, they can tell stories of 
their various “ flights” with a certain gusto 
that makes you laugh at them. One of 
their best relates chiefly to the adventures 
of a deserted laundry-woman, who, being 
as heedless as any of the family—and, 
somehow, they have a luck in falling in 
with witless people—was utterly unable 
to tell where she was going, or ought to 
have been going, and remained in a be- 


| wildered state on the hands of a railway 


station-master, equally bewildered, for 
nearly a day, when by mere chance some- 
body was able to tell her what place the 
family were bound for, and sent her on her 
way rejoicing. Jack, the wag of the set, 


has since then proposed that always before 


a journey, the children and servants should 
be labeled in the same manner as the lug- 
gage, so that in the event, only too prob- 


| able, of being left behind, they may be duly 


forwarded. 

They have a great number of miscella- 
neous étourderies. Expecting a visit 
from an author, they will lay one of his 
books on the drawing-room table by way 
of compliment, but fail to observe that its 
leaves are uncut, so that they only make 
the poor man aware of the neglect with 
which his writings are treated. Having 
a general notion of the benefits of breath- 


| ing pure air at night, they open their win- 


dows immediately on leaving their bed- 
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rooms in the morning, and keep them | 
carefully open all day, that the room may 

take in as much of the fresh element as | 
possible—get, as it were, saturated and | 
charged with fresh air—so as to last them | 
over the night, when of course, for com- | 
fort’s sake, the apartment must be kept 

close. That there should be more use in | 
an open chink at night than in the whole | 
window-space during the day, would never 
occur to the Shortt family. Every now 
and then, Mr. and Mrs. Shortt are found | 
making a mistake as to the day of an! 
appointment, and going a week too soon, 
when of course they are shown in their 
full dress into the company of a host and | 
hostess lounging in easy style over a book, 
altogether unconscious of coming com- 
pany. Searcely a day passes when the 
servant, who regularly goes with letters 
to the post-office, is not followed by a sec- 
ond with some additional epistles on mat- 
ters of importance not remembered before. 
In their absence of mind, they make many 
mistakes through the force of association | 
of ideas. Thus, speaking of a gentleman | 
called Latimer, they would be very apt | 
to mention Cranmer instead. Instead | 
of Beaumont, they would particularize 
Fletcher. Referring to Thackeray, they 
would be fully as likely to cite Dickens. | 
He must have been a near relation of | 
my friends, of whom the story is told that 

he shot his man for disbelieving a story | 
he had told of seeing anchovies growing | 


} 
| 
| 


on trees, when some one, speaking of the | 
capers cut by the wounded antagonist, | 
brought him in mind that it was capers, | 
not anchovies, he had seen. 

A really pleasant kindly family are the 
Shortts—not very serious, I must own, | 
about anything, and certainly to be little | 
depended upon for a correct story, or for | 
an appointment; but always willing to | 
oblige, and eager to enlarge the joys and | 

| 


diminish the sorrows of their fellow-creat- 
ures. I sometimes fear they are too little 
concerned about the more solemn class of | 
things. ‘They seem scarcely to have the 
solidity to give such matters a right con- 
sideration. But one sees all this to be so 
connected with an innocence of character, 
that it is difficult to imagine how they are 
ever to suffer for it, except as they now 
suffer in their personal and material inter- 
ests. Perhaps the reader will remember 
a remark about Fontaine by his house- 
keeper. It well applies to the Shortts. 





| man of much dignity. 
| him without awe. 


| and voice failed me. 


| trust? 


THE VICAR’S STORY. 


HE following very interesting diary is 
from the German of Zschokke. It 
was translated by the Rev. W. H. Furness, 
of Philadelphia, and is said to have been 
several times printed in this country and 
in England. It will, however, we doubt 
not, be new to most of our readers, as it 
was to us, when we met with it in a late 


| London Magazine, (‘* The Titan.’’) 


December 15, 1764.—Received to-day from Dr. 
Snarl £10 sterling, being my half-year’s salary. 
The receipt even of this hardly-earned sum was 
attended with many uncomfortable circum- 
stances, 

Not until I had waited an hour and a half in 
the cold ante-room was I admitted to the pres- 
ence of his reverence. He was seated in an 
easy-chair at his writing-desk. My money was 
lying by him, ready counted. My low bow he 
returned with a lofty side nod, while he slightly 


, pushed back his beautiful black silk cap, and 


immediately drew it on again. Really he is a 
I can never approach 
I do not believe I should 
enter the king’s presence with less composure. 

He did not urge me to be seated, although he 
well knew that I had this very morning walked 
eleven miles in the bad weather, and that the 
hour and a half’s standing in the ante-room had 
not much helped to rest my wearied limbs. 
He pointed me to the money. 

My heart beat violently when I attempted to 
introduce the subject, which I had so long 
thought over, of a little increase of my salary. 
I shall never be able to conquer my timidity, 
even in the most righteous cause. Twice, with 
an agony as if I were about to commit a crime, 
[endeavored to break ground. Memory, words, 
The sweat started in great 
drops on my forehead. 

“What do you wish?” 
very politely. 

“JT am—everything is so dear—scarcely able 
to get along in these hard times, with this small 
salary.” 

“Small salary, Mr. Vicar! How can you 
think so? I can at any time procure another 
vicar for £15 sterling a-year.” 

“For £15! Without a family, one might 
indeed get along with that sum.” 

“Your family, Mr. Vicar,” said the doctor, 
inquiringly, “has not received any addition, I 
You have only two daughters ?” 

“Only two, your reverence; but they are 
growing up. My Jenny, the eldest, is now 
eighteen, and Polly, the younger, will soon be 
twelve.” 

“So much the better. Can’t your girls work 

I was about to reply, when he cut me short 
by rising and observing, while he went to the 
window and drummed with his fingers on the 
pane, that he had no time to talk with me to- 
day. ‘ Think it over,” he concluded, ‘‘ whether 
you will retain your place at £15 a-year, and 
let me know. If you relinquish it, I hope you 


said his reverence, 


or 


will have a better situation for a New-Year’s 
present.’ 
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He bowed very politely, and again touched 
his cap. I swept up the money and took my 
leave. I was thunderstruck. He had never 
received nor dismissed me so coldly before. 
Without doubt, somebody has been speaking ill 
of me. He did not once invite me to dinner, 
as had always before been his custom, I had 
depended upon it, for I came from home without 
breaking my fast. I bought a loaf in the out- 
skirts of the town at a baker’s shop, which I 
had observed in passing, and took my way 
home. 

How cast down was I, asI trudged along! I 
cried like a child. The bread 1 was eating was 
wet with my tears. 

But fie! Thomas. Shame upon thy faint 
heart! Lives not the gracious God still? What 
if thou hadst lost the place entirely? And it 
is only £5 less! It is indeed a quarter of my 
whole little yearly stipend, and it leaves barely 
10d. a-day to feed and clothe three of us. What 
is there left for us? Who clothes the lilies of 
the field? Who feeds the young ravens? We 
must deny ourselves some of our luxuries. 


December 16.—I do believe Jenny’s an angel. 
Her soul is even more beautiful than her body. 
I am almost ashamed of being her father; she 
is so much better and more pious than I. 

I had not the courage yesterday to tell my 
girls the bad news. When I mentioned it to- 
day, Jenny at first looked very serious, but 
suddenly she brightened up; and said, “ Thou 
art disquieted, father!” 

“Should I not be so?” 

“No, thou shouldst not.” 

“Dear child, we shall never be free from 
debt and trouble. I do not know how we can 
stand it. Our need is sore. Fifteen pounds 
hardly suffice for the necessaries of life. Who 
will assist us?” 

Instead of answering, Jenny gently passed 
one arm round my neck, and pointed upward 
with the other—“ He, there!” said she. 

Polly seated herself on my lap, patted my 
face, and said, “I want to tell thee something. 
I dreamed last night that it was New-Year’s day, 
and that the king came to C There was 
a splendid show. The king dismounted from 
his horse before our front door, and came in. 
We had nothing to set before him, and he com- 
manded some of his own dainties to be brought 
in dishes of gold and silver. The kettle-drums 
and trumpets sounded outside, and only think, 
with the sound of the music, in came some 
people with a bishop’s miter upon a satin cushion 
—a New-Year’s present for thee! It looked 
very funny, like the pointed caps of the bishops 
in the old picture-book. But it became thee 
right grandly. Yet I laughed myself almost 
out of breath: and then Jenny waked me up, 
which made me quite angry. This dream has 
certainly something to do with a New-Year’s 
present. It is only fourteen days to New Year's.” 

I said to Polly, “Dreams are but seems :” 
but she said, “ Dreams come from God.” 

I believe no such thing. Still I write the 
dream down to see whether it be not a comfort- 
ing hint from Heaven. A New-Year’s present 
would be acceptable to all of us. 

All day I have been at my accounts. 
not like accounts. 





I do 
Reckoning and money mat- 





ters distract my head, and make my heart empty 
and heavy. 


December 17.—My debts, God be praised, are 
all now paid, but one. At five different places 
I paid off £7 lls. sterling. I have therefore 
left in ready money £2 9s, This must last a 
half year. God help us! 

The black hose that I saw at Tailor Cutbay’s 
I must leave unpurchased, although I need them 
sorely. They are indeed pretty well worn, yet 
still in good condition, and the price is reason- 
able. But Jenny needs a cloak a great deal 
more. I pity the dear child, when I see her 
shivering in that thin camlet. Polly must be 
satisfied with the cloak which her sister has 
made for her so nicely out of her old one. 

I must give up my share of the newspaper 
neighbor Westburn and I took together. It 
goes hard with me. Here in C , without a 
newspaper, one knows nothing of the course of 
affairs. At the horse-races at Newmarket, the 
Duke of Cumberland won £5000 of the Duke 
of Grafton. It is wonderful how literally the 
words of Scripture are always fulfilled: “ To 
him that hath shall be given,” and those other 
words, too, “ From him who hath not shall be 
taken away.” I must lose £5 of even my poor 
salary. 

Fie! Thomas, already murmuring again! and 
wherefore? For a newspaper, which thou art 
no longer able to take? Shameonthee! Thou 
mayest easily learn from others whether General 
Paoli succeeds in maintaining the freedom of 
Corsica. The French have indeed promised 
assistance to the Genoese ; but Paoli has 20,000 
veterans, 





December 18.—Ah! how happy are we poor 
people still! Jenny has got a grand cloak at 
the slopshop for a mere song, and now shi is 
sitting there with Polly, ripping it to pieces in 
order to make it up anew. Jenny understands 
how to trade and bargain better than I. But 
they let her have things at her own price, her 
voice is so gentlee We have now joy upon joy. 
Jenny wants to appear in the new cloak for the 
first time on New-Year’s day. Polly has a 
hundred comments and predictions about it. I 
wager the Dey of Algiers had not greater pleas- 
ure in the costly present which the Venetians 
made him—the two diamond rings, the two 
watches set with brilliants, the pistols inlaid 
with gold, the costly carpets, the rich housings, 
and the twenty thousand sequins in cash. 

Jenny says we must save the cloak in eat- 
ables. Until New-Year’s day we must buy no 
meat. This is as it should be. 

Neighbor Westburn is a noble man. I told 
him yesterday I must discontinue my subscrip- 
tion for the newspaper, because I am not sure 
of my present salary, nor even of my place. 
He shook my hand, and said, “ Very well, then 
I will take the paper, and you shall still read 
it with me.” 

One must never despair. There are more 
good men in the world than one thinks, espe- 
cially among the poor. 


The same day. Eve.—The baker is a crabbed 
man, Although I owe him nothing, yet when 
Polly went to fetch a loaf, and found it very 
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small and badly risen, or half burned, he struck 
up a quarrel with her, so that people stopped 
in the street. He declared that he would not 
sell upon trust—that we must go elsewhere for 
our bread. I pitied Polly. 

I wonder how the people here know every- 
thing. Every one in the village is telling how 
Dr. Snarl is going to put another curate in my 
place. It will be the death of me. 

The butcher even must have got a hint of it. 
It certainly was not without design that he sent 
his wife to me with complaints about the bad 
times, and the impossibility of selling any longer 
for anything but cash. She was indeed very 
polite, and could not find words to express her 
love and respect for us, She advised us to go 
to Colswood, and buy the little meat we want 
of him, as he is a richer man, and is able to 
wait for his money. I cared not to tell the 
good woman how that usurer treated us a year 
ago, when he charged us a penny a-pound more 
than others for his meat; and when his oaths 
and curses could not help him out, and he could 
not deny it, how he declared roundly that he 
must receive a little interest when he was kept 
out of his money a whole year, and then showed 
us the door. 

I stil! have in ready money £2 le. 3d. What 
shall I do if no one will trust me, so that I may 
pay my bills quarterly? And if Dr. Snarl ap- 
points another curate, then must I and my poor 
children be turned upon the street! 

Be it so; God is in the street also! 


December 19, early A.M.—I awoke very early 
to-day, and pondered what I should do in my 
difficult situation. I thought of Mr. Sitting, 
my rich cousin at Cambridge ; only poor people 
have no cousins, only the rich. Were New- 
Year’s day to bring me a bishop’s miter, accord- 
ing to Polly’s dream, then I should have half 
England for my relations. 

I have written and sent by the post the fol- 
lowing letter to the Rev. Dr. Snarl: 


“T write with an anxious heart. It issaid that your 
reverence intends to appoint aflother curate in my 
stead. I know not whether the report has any founda- 
tion, or whether it has arisen merely from my having 
mentioned to some persons the interview I had with 
you 

“The office with which you intrusted me I have 
discharged with zeal and fidelity; I have preached the 
word of God in all purity ; 1 have heard no’complaints. 
Even my inward monitor condemns me not. I humbly 
requested for a little “increase on my small salary. 





Your reverence spoke of reducing the small stipend | 


which scarcely suffices to procure me and my family 
the bare necessaries of life. Let your humane heart 
decide 

“I have labored sixteen years under your rever- 


ence’s pious predecessors, and a year and a half under | 


yourself. Lam now fifty years old. 
to grow gray. Without acquaintances, without patrons, 
without the prospect of another living, without the 
means of earning my bread in any other way, mine and 
my children’s fate depends upon your compassion. 
you fail us, there remains no support for us but the 
beggar's staff. 

“My daughters, gradually grown up, occasion, with 
the closest economy, increased expense. My eldest 
daughter Jenny supplies the place of a mother to her 
sister, and conducts our domestic concerns. We keep 
no maid; my daughter is maid, cook, washerwoman, 


My hair begins | 


If | 


tailoress, and even shoemaker; while I am the carpen- | 


ter, mason, chimney-sweeper, wood-cutter, gardener, 
farmer, and-wood-carrier of the household. 
“God's mercy has attended us hitherto. 





We have 


had no sickness. We could not have paid for medicines. 
C—— is a small place. 





“My daughters have in vain offered to do other work, 
such as washing, mending, and sewing. They very 
rarely get any. Here in the country every one does 
her own house-work ; none are rich. 

“Tt will be a hard task to carry me and mine throngh 
the year upon £20; but it will be harder still if 1 am 
to attempt it upon £15. But I throw myself on your 
compassion, and on God, and pray your reverence at 


: ny 


least to relieve me of this anxiety. 


After I had finished this letter, I threw my- 
self upon my knees, (while Polly carried it to 
the post-office,) and prayed for a happy issue. 
I then became wonderfully clear and calm in 
my mind. Ah! a word to God is always a word 
from God—so cheerfully came I from my little 
chamber, which I had entered with a heavy 
heart. 

Jenny sat at work at the window. She sat 
there with the repose and grace of an angel. 
Light seemed to stream from her looks. A 
slender sunbeam came through the window, and 
transfigured the whole place. Iwas in a heay- 
enly state. I seated myself at the desk, and 
wrote my sermon, “On the joys of poverty.” 

I preach in the pulpit as much to myself as 
to my hearers; and I come from church edified, 
if no one else does. If others do not receive 
consolation from my words, I find it myself. It 
is with the clergyman as it is with the physician 
—he knows the power of his medicines, but not 
always their effect upon the constitution of every 
patient. 


The same day, A.M.—This morning I received 
a note from a stranger who had tarried over- 
night at the inn. He begs me on account of 
urgent affairs to come to him. 

I have been to see him. I found him a hand- 
some young man of about six and twenty, with 
noble features and a graceful carriage. He had 
on an old, well-worn surtout, and boots which 
still bore the marks of yesterday’s travel. His 
round hat, although originaily of a finer material 
than mine, was still far more defaced and shabby. 


‘The young man appeared, notwithstanding the 


derangement of his dress, to be of good family. 
He had on at least a clean shirt of the finest 
linen, which perhaps had just been given him 
by some charitable hand. 

He led me into a private room, begged pardon 
a thousand times for having troubled me, and 
proceeded to inform me, in a very humble man- 
ner, that he found himself in most painful cir- 
cumstances ; that he knew nobody in this place, 
where he had arrived last evening, and had 
therefore had recourse to me as a clergyman. 
He was, he added, by profession an actor, but 
without employment, and intending to proceed 
to Manchester. He had expended nearly all 
his money, and had not enough to pay his fare 
at the inn, to say nothing of the expense of 
proceeding on his journey; accordingly, he 
turned in his despair to me, Twelve shillings 
would be a great assistance to him. He prom- 
ised, if I would favor him with that advance, 
that he would honorably and thankfully repay 
it as soon as he was again connected with any 
theater. His name is John Fleetman. 

There was no necessity of his painting his 
distress to me so at large. His features ex- 
pressed more trouble than his words. He prob- 
ably read something of the same kind in my 
face, for, as he turned his eyes upon me, he 
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seemed struck with alarm, and exclaimed, “ Will 
you leave me then without help?” 

I stated to him that my own situation was 
full of embarrassment; that he had asked of 
me nothing less than the fourth part of all the 
money I had in the world; and that I was in 
great uncertainty as to the further continuance 
of my office. 

He immediately became cold in his manner, 
and, as it were, drew back into himself, while 
he remarked, “You comfort the unfortunate 
with the story of your own misfortunes. I ask 
nothing of you. Is there no one in C—— who 
has pity, if he has no wealth ?” 

I cast an embarrassed look at Mr. Fleetman, 
and was ashamed to have represented my dis- 
tressed situation to him as a reason for my 
refusal to assist him. I instantly thought over 
all my townsmen, and could not trust myself 
to name one. I did not, perhaps, know their 
hearts well enough. 

I approached him and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder, and said, ‘“ Mr. Fleetman, you grieve 
me. Have a little patience. You see I am 
poor. I will help youifIcan. I will give you 
an answer in an hour.” 

I went home. On the way I thought to my- 
self, “‘ How odd! the stranger always comes first 
to me, and an actor to aclergyman! there must 
be something in my nature that attracts the 
wretched and the needy like a magnet. Who- 
ever is in need comes to me, who have the least 
to give. When I sit at a table with strangers, 
one of the company is sure to have a dog who 
looks steadily at what I am eating, and comes 
and lays his cold nose directly on my knee.” 

When at home, I told the children who the 
stranger was, and what he wanted. I wished 
for Jenny’s advice. She said tenderly, “I know, 
father, what thou thinkest, and therefore I have 
nothing to advise.” 

“And what do I think ?” 

“Why, that thou wilt do unto this poor actor 
as thou hopest God and Dr. Snarl will do unto 
thee.” 

I had thought no such thing, but I wished I 
had. I got the twelve shillings, and gave them 
to Jenny to carry to the traveler. I did not 
care to listen to his thanks. It humbles me. 
Ingratitude stirs my spirit up. And, besides, I 
had my sermon to prepare. 


The same day. Eve.—The actor is certainly 
a worthy man. When Jenny returned from the 
inn, she had much to tell about him, and also 
about the landlady. This woman had found out 
that her guest had an empty pocket, and Jenny 
could not deny that she had brought him some 
money. So Jenny had to listen to a long ser- 
mon upon the folly of giving when one has 
nothing himself, and the danger of helping 
vagrants when one has not the wherewithal to 
clothe his own children. “The shirt is nearer 
than the coat.” ‘To feed one’s own maketh 
fat,” etc. 

I had just turned to my sermon again when 
Mr. Fleetman entered. He could not, he said, 
leave C without thanking his benefactor, 
by whose means he had been delivered from the 
greatest embarrassment. Jenny was just setting 
the table. We had an omelet and some turnips. 
I invited the traveler to dine with us. He ac- 








cepted the invitation. It was very timely, he 
intimated, for he had eaten a very scanty break- 
fast. Polly brought some beer. We had not 
for a long while fared so well. 

Mr. Fleetman seemed to enjoy himself with 
us. He had quite lost that anxious look he had, 
yet there was the shy, reserved manner about 
him which is peculiar to the unfortunate. He 
inferred that we were very happy, and of that 
we assured him. He supposed, also, that I was 
richer and better to do in the world than I de- 
sired toappear. There he was mistaken. With- 
out doubt, the order and cleanliness of our par- 
lor dazzled the good man—the clearness of the 
windows, the neatness of the curtains, of the 
dinner-table, the floor, and the brightness of 
our tables and chairs. One usually finds a great 
lack of cleanliness in the dwellings of the poor, 
because they do not know how to save. But 
order and neatness, as I always preached to my 
sainted wife and to my daughters, are great 
save-alls, Jenny is a perfect mistress therein. 
She almost surpasses her mother, and she is 
bringing up her sister Polly in the same way. 
Her sharp eyes not a fly-mark can escape. 

Our guest soon became quite familiar and 
intimate with us. He spoke more, however, of 
our situation than of his own. The poor man 
must have some trouble on his heart: I hope 
not upon his conscience. I remarked that he 
often broke off suddenly in conversation, and 
became depressed; then again he would exert 
himself to be cheerful. God comfort him! 

As he was quitting us after dinner, I gave 
him much friendly counsel. Actors, I know, 
are rather a light-minded folk. He promised 
me sacredly, as soon as he should have money, 
to send back my loan. He must be sincere in 
that, for he looked very honest, and several 
times asked how long I thought I should be 
able, with the remainder of my ready money, 
to meet the necessities of my household. 

His last words were, “It is impossible it should 
go ill with you in the world. You have heaven 
in your breast, and two angels of God at your 
side.” With these words, he pointed to Jenny 
and Polly. 


December 20.—The day has passed very 
quietly, but I cannot say very agreeably, for 
the grocer Jones sent me his bill for the year. 
Considering what we had had of him, it was 
larger than we had expected, although we had 
had nothing of which we did not ourselves keep 
an account. Only he had raised the price of 
all his articles. Otherwise, his account agreed 
honestly with ours. 

The worst is the arrears of my last year’s 
bill. He begged for the payment of the same, 
as he is in great need of money. The whole 
of what I owe him amounts to eighteen shillings. 

I went to see Mr. Jones. He is a very polite 
and reasonable man. I hoped to satisfy him 
by paying him in part, and promising to pay 
the remainder by Easter. But he was not to 
be moved, and he regretted that he should be 
forced to proceed to extremities. If he could, 
he would gladly wait; but only within three 
days he would have to pay a note which had 
just been presented to him. With a merchant, 
credit is everything. 

To all this there was nothing to be said in 
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reply, after my repeated requests for delay had 
proved vain. Should I have let him go to law 
against me as he threatened? I sent him the 
money, and paid off the whole debt. But now 
my whole property has melted down to eleven 
shillings. Heaven grant that the actor may 
soon return what I loaned him! Otherwise, I 
know not what help there is for us. 

Now go to, thou man of little faith ; if thou 
knowest not, God knoweth. Why is thy heart 
cast down? What evil hast thou done? Pov- 
erty is no crime. 


| 


They are at least qualified to go to service any- 
where. I will not distress myself about the 
future. 

December 26.—Two hard days these have 
been. I have never had so laborious a Christ- 
mas. I preached my two sermons in two days, 
five times in four different churches. The road 


| was very bad, and the wind and weather fearful. 


December 24.—One may be right happy after | 


all, even at the poorest. We have a thousand 
pleasures in Jenny’s new cloak. She looks as 
beautiful in it as a bride. But she wishes to 


Age is beginning to make itself felt. Ihave not 
the freshness and activity 1 once had. Indeed, 
cabbage and turnips, scantily buttered, with 
only a glass of fresh water, do not afford much 
nourishment. 

I have dined both days with Farmer Hurst. 
The people in the country are more hospitable 


| by far than here in the town, where nobody has 
thought of inviting me to dinner these six 


wear it the first time abroad at church on New- | 


Year’s day. 

Every evening she reckons up and shows me 
with how little expense she has got through the 
day. We are all in bed by seven o’clock, to 
save oil and coals. That is no great hardship. 
The girls are so much the more industrious in 
the day, and they chat together in bed until 
midnight. We have a beautiful supply of tur- 
nips and vegetables. Jenny thinks we can get 


through six or eight weeks without running in | 


debt. That were a stroke of management with- 
out parallel. And until then we all hope that 
Mr. Fleetman will keep his word like an honest 
man, and pay us back the loan. If I appear to 
distrust him, it awakens all Jenny’s zeal. She 
will allow no evil of the comedian. 

He is our constant topic. The girls espe- 
cially make a great deal out of him. His ap- 
pearance interrupted the uniformity of our life. 
He will supply us with conversation for a full 
half year. Pleasant is Jenny’s anger, when the 
mischievous Polly exclaims, “But he is an 
actor!” Then Jenny tells of the celebrated 
actors in London who are invited to dine with 
the princes of the royal family; and she is 
ready to prove that Fleetman will become one 


of the first actors in the world, for he has fine 


talents, and a graceful address, and well-chosen 
phrases. “ Yes, indeed!’ said the sly Polly to- 
day, very wittily, ‘“ beautiful phrases! he called 
thee an angel.” “And thee too,” cried Jenny, 
somewhat vexed. ‘“ But I was only thrown into 
the bargain,” rejoined Polly; “ he looked only 
at thee.” 


This chat and childish raillery of my children | 


awakened my anxiety. Polly is growing up; 
Jenny is eighteen. What prospect have I of 
seeing these poor children provided for? Jenny 
is a well-bred, modest, handsome maiden; but 
all C knows our poverty. We are therefore 
little regarded, and it will be difficult to find a 
husband for Jenny. An angel without money 
is not thought half so much of now-a-days as a 
devil with a bag full of guineas. Jenny's only 
wealth is her gentle face. That everybody 
looks kindly on. Even the grocer Jones, when 
she carried him his money, gave her a pound 
of almonds and raisins for a present, and told 
her how he was grieved to take my money, and 
that if I bought of him, he would give me credit 
till Easter. He has never once said so much 
to me. 

When I die, who will take care of my deso- 
late children? Who? The God h 





of heaven. | 


months. Ah! could I have only had my 
daughters with me at table! What profusion 
was there! Could they only have had for a 
Christmas feast what the farmer’s dogs received 
of the fragments of our meal! They did have 
some cake, and they are feasting on it now 
while I write. It was lucky that I had courage 
when the farmer and his wife pressed me to 
eat more, to say that, with their leave, I would 
earry a little slice of the cake home to my daugh- 
ters. The good-hearted people packed me a 
little bagful, and besides, as it rained pitifully, 
sent me home in their wagon. 

Eating and drinking are indeed of little im- 
portance, if one has enough to satisfy his hunger 
and thirst. Yet it may not be denied, that a 
comfortable provision for the body is an agree- 


able thing. One’s thoughts are clearer. One 
feels with more vivacity. Iam very tired. My 
conversation with Farmer Hurst was _ note- 


worthy. I will write it off to-morrow 

December 27.—We have lived to know what 
perfect joy is. But one must be moderate in 
his joys. The girls must learn self-restraint, 
and practice themselves therein. Therefore, I 
lay aside the packet of money which Mr. Fleet- 
man has sent. J will not break the seal until 
after dinner. My daughters are Eve’s daughters. 
They are dying of curiosity to know what Mr. 
Fleetman writes. They are examining the ad- 
dress, and the packet is passing from one to 
the other three times in a minute. 

Indeed, I am more disturbed than rejoiced. 
I lent Mr. Fleetman only twelve shillings, and 


he sends me back £5. God be praised! He 
must have been very successful, 
How joy and sorrow interchange! I went 


early this morning to the alderman, Mr. Field- 
son, for I was told yesterday that the wagoner 
Brook, at Watton Basset, had, on account of his 
embarrassments, destroyed himself. Some elev- 
en or twelve years ago I went security for him 
to the amount of £100. He was distantly re- 
lated to my sainted wife. The bond has never 
been canceled. The man has latterly had 
much trouble, and given himself up to drinking. 

The alderman comforted me not alittle. He 
said he had heard the report, but that it was 
very doubtful whether Brook had destroyed 
himself. There had been no authentic intelli- 
gence. So I returned home comforted, and 


prayed by the way that God would be gracious 
to me. 


I had hardly reached the house, when Polly 
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ran to meet me, exclaiming, almost breathless, 
‘A letter! a letter from Mr. Fleetman, father, 
with £5! But the packet-has cost seven- 
pence.” Jenny, with blushing looks, handed 
it to me before I had laid down my hat and 
staff. The children were half out of their wits 
with joy. So I pushed aside their scissors, and 
said, “ Do you not see, children, that it is harder 
to bear a great joy with composure than a great 
evil? I have often admired your cheerfulness 
when we were in the greatest want, and knew 
not where we were to find food for the next 
day. But now the first smile of fortune puts 
you beside yourselves. To punish you, I shall 
not open the letter nor the packet of money 
until after dinner.” 

Jenny would have it that it was not the 
money, but Mr. Fleetman’s honesty and grat- 
itude, that delighted her, and that she only 
wanted to know what he wrote, and how he 
was; but I adhered to my determination. This 
little curiosity must learn to practice patience. 


The same day. Hve.—Our joy is turned into 
sorrow. ‘The letter with the money came, not 
from Mr. Fleetman, but from the Rev. Dr. 
Snarl. He gives me notice that our engage- 
ment will terminate at Easter, and he informs 
me that until that time I may look about for 
another situation ; and that he has accordingly 
not only paid me up my salary in advance, that 
I may bear any traveling expenses I may be at, 
but also directed the new vicar, my successor, 
to attend to the care of the parish. 

Thus the talk of the people here in town was 
not wholly without foundation, and it may also 
be true, what is said, that the new vicar had 
received his appointment thus readily, because 
he has married a near relative of his reverence, 
a lady of doubtful reputation. So I must lose 
my office and my bread for the sake of such a 
person, and be turned into the street with my 
poor children, because a man can be found to 
buy my place at the price of his own honor. 

Jenny and Polly turned deadly pale when 
they found that the letter came not from Mr. 
Fleetman, but from the rector, and that the 
money, instead of being the generous return of 
a grateful heart, was the last wretched gratu- 
ity for my long and laborious services. Polly 
threw herself sobbing into a chair, and Jenny 
left the room. My hand trembled as I held 
the letter containing my formal dismissal. 
But I went into my little chamber, locked my- 
self in, and fell upon my knees and prayed, 
while Polly wept aloud. 

I rose from my knees refreshed and com- 
forted, and took my Bible; and the first words 
upon which my eyes fell were, “ Fear not, for I 
have redeemed thee; I have called thee by thy 
name: thou art mine.” 

Then ail fear vanished out of my heart. I 
looked up, and said, ‘* Yea, Lord, I am thine.” 

As Polly appeared to have ceased weeping, I 
went back into the parlor; but when I saw her 
upon her knees praying, with her clasped hands 
resting on a chair, I drew back and ‘shut the 
door very softly, that the dear soul might not 
be disturbed. 

After some time I heard Jenny come in. I 
then returned to my daughters, They were 
sitting at the window. I saw by Jenny’s eyes 





that she had been giving relief to her anguish 
in solitude. They both looked timidly at me. 
I believed they feared lest they should see de- 
spair depicted on my countenance. But when 
they saw that I was quite composed, and that 
I addressed them with cheerfulness, they were 
evidently relieved. I took the letter and the 
money, and humming a tune, threw them into 
my desk. They did uot allude to what had 
happened the whole day. This silence in 
them was owing to a tender consideration for 
me; with me, it was fear lest I should expose 
my weakness before my children. 


December 28.—It is good to let the first storm 
go by without looking one’s troubles too 
closely in the face. We have all had a 
good night’s rest. We talk freely now of 
Dr. Snarl’s letter, and of my loss of office, as 
of old affairs. We propose all kinds of plans 
for the future. ‘The bitterest thing is, that we 
must be separated. We can think of nothing 
better than that Jenny and Polly should go to 
service in respectable families, while I be- 
take myself to my travels to seek somewhere a 
place and bread for myself and children. 

Polly has again recovered her usual ch¢erful- 
ness. She brings out again her dream about 
the bishop’s miter, and gives us much amuse- 
ment. She counts almost too superstitiously 
upon a New-Year’s present. I have sometimes 
thought much of dreams, but I do not believe 
in them. 

As soon as the new vicar, my successor, shall 
have arrived, and is able to assume the office, I 
shall hand over to him the parish books, and 
take my way in search of bread elsewhere. In 
the meantime, I will write to a couple of old 
friends at Salisbury and Warminster, to request 
them to find good places for my daughters, as 
cooks, seamstresses, or chambermaids. Jenny 
would be an excellent governess for little chil- 
dren. 

I will not leave my daughters here. The 
place is poor; the people are unsociable, proud, 
and have the narrow ways of a small town. 
They talk now of nothing but the new vicar. 
Some are sorry that I must leave, but I know 
not who takes it to heart, 


December 29.—I have written to-day to my 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and laid before him 
in lively terms the sad, helpless situation of 
my children, and my long and faithful serv- 
ices in the vineyard of the Lord. He must be 
a humane, pious man, May God touch his 
heart! Among the three hundred and four 
parishes of the County of Wiltshire, there must 
certainly be found for me at least some little 
corner! I do not ask much, 


December 30.—The bishop’s miter that Polly 
dreamed of must soon make its appearance, 
otherwise I shall have to go to jail. I see now 
very plainly that the jail is inevitable. 

I am very weak, and in vain do I exert my- 
self to practice my old heroism. Even strength 
fails me for fervent prayer. My distress is too 
much for me. 

Yes, the jail is unavoidable. I will say it to 
myself plainly, that I may become accustomed 
to the prospect. 
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The All-merciful have mercy on my dear 
children! I may not—I cannot—I must not 
tell them. 

Perhaps a speedy death will save me from the 
disgrace. I feel as if my very bones would 
crumble away ; fever-shivering in every limb— 
I cannot write for trembling. 


Some hours after.—Already I feel more com- 
posed. I would have thrown myself into the 
arms of God, and prayed. But I was not well. 
I lay down on my bed. I believe I have slept ; 
perhaps alsoI fainted. Some three hours have 
passed. My daughters have covered my feet 
with pillows. I am weak in body, but my 
heart is again fresh. Everything which has 
happened, which I have heard, flits before me 
like a dream. 

So the wagoner Brook has indeed made away 
with himself. Alderman Fieldson has called 
and given me the intelligence. He had the 
coroner’s account, together with the notice of 
my bond. Brook’s debts are very heavy. I 
must account to Withell, a woollen-draper of 
Trowbridge, for the hundred pounds sterling. 

Mr. Fieldson had good cause to commiserate 
me heartily. Good God! a hundred pounds 
sterling! How shall I ever obtain it? All 
that I and my children have in the world 
would not bring a hundred shillings. Brook 
used to be esteemed an upright and wealthy 
man, I never thought that he would come to 
such anend. The property of my wife was 
consumed in her long sickness, and I had to 
sacrifice the few acres at Bradford which she 
inherited. Now I ama beggar. Ah! if I were 
only a free beggar! I must go to prison, if 
Mr. Withell is not merciful. It is impossible 
for me even to think of paying him. 


Same day. Pve.—I am ashamed of my weak- 


ness. What! to faint! todespair! Fie! And | 


yet believe in a Providence! and a priest of 
the Lord! Fie, Thomas! 

I have recovered my composure, and done 
what I should. I have just carried to the post- 
office a letter to Mr. Withell at Trowbridge, in 
which I have stated my utter inability to pay 
the bond, and confessed myself ready to go to 
jail. If he has any human feeling, he will 
have pity on me; if not, he may drag me away 
whithersoever he will. 

When I came from the office, I put the cour- 
age of my children to the proof. I wished to 
prepare them for the worst. Ah! the maidens 
were more of men than the man; more of 
Christians than the priest. 

I told them of Brook’s death, of my debt, 
and of the possible consequences. They list- 
ened earnestly and in great sorrow. 

“To prison !” said Jenny, silently weeping, 
while she threw her arms around me. “ Ah, 
thou good, poor father, thou hast done no 
wrong, and yet hast to bear so much! I will 
go to Trowbridge ; I will throw myself at With- 
ell’s feet; I will not rise until he releases 
thee !” 

“No,” cried Polly, sobbing, “ do not think of 
such a thing. Tradesmen are tradesmen. 
They will not, for all thy tears, give up a far- 
thing of father’s debt. I will go to the wool- 
en-draper, and bind myself to live upon bread 


| and water, and be his slave, until I have paid 


| 
| 





him with my labor what father owes.” 

In forming such plans they gradually grew 
more composed. But they saw also the vanity 
of their hopes. At last said Jenny, “ Why all 
these useless plans? Let us wait for Mr. With- 
ell’s answer. If he will be cruel, let him be so. 
God is also in the jail. Father, go to jail. 
Perhaps thou wilt be better there than with us 
in our poverty. Go, for thou goest without 
guilt. There is no disgrace in it for thee. 
We will both go to service, and our wages will 
procure thee everything needful. I will not be 


| ashamed even to beg. To go a-begging for a 


father has something honorable and holy in it. 
We will come and visit thee from time to time. 
Thou shalt be well taken care of. We will 
fear no more.” 

“Jenny, thou art right,” said Polly; “ who- 
ever fears does not believe in God. Iam not 
afraid. I will be cheerful—as cheerful as I 
can be, separated from father and thee.” 

Such conversations cheered my heart. Fleet- 
man was right when he said that I had two 
angels of the Lord at my side. 


December 31.—The year is ended. Thanks 
be to Heaven, it has been, with the exception 
of some storms, a right beautiful and happy 


| year! It is true, we have often had scarcely 








enough to eat; still, we have had enough. My 
poor salary has often occasioned me bitter 
cares; still, our cares have had their pleasures ; 
and now I scarcely possess the means of sup- 
porting myself and my children half a-year 
longer. But how many have not even as much, 
and know not where to get another day’s sub- 
sistence! My place I have lost. Im my old 
age I am without office or bread. Is it possible 
that I shall spend the next year in a jail, sep- 
arated from my good daughters? Still, Jenny 
is right: God is there also, in the jail! 

To a pure conscience there is no hell, even 
in hell! and to a bad heart, no heaven in heay- 
en. Iam very happy. 

Whoever knows how to endure privation is 
rich. A good conscience is better than that 
which the world names honor. As soon as we 
are able to look with indifference upon what 
people call honor and shame, then do we be- 
come truly worthy of honor. He who can de- 
spise the world enjoys heaven. I understand 
the Gospel better every day since I have learned 
to read it by the light of experience. The 
scholars at Oxford and Cambridge study the 
letter, not the spirit. Nature is the best in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures. 

With these reflections I conclude the year. 

I am very glad that [ have now for some 
time persevered in keeping this journal. Ey- 
erybody should keep one. One may learn 
more from himself than from the wisest books. 
When, by daily setting down our thoughts and 
feelings, we in a manner portray ourselves, we 
can see at the end of the year how many dif- 
ferent faces we have. Man is not always like 
himself. He who says he knows himself, can 
answer for the truth of what he says only at 
the moment. Few know what they were yes- 
terday ; still fewer what they will be to-mor- 
row. 

A day-book is useful, also, because it helps 
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us to grow in faith in God and Providence. The 
whole history of the world does not teach us so 
much about these things as the thoughts, judg- 
ments, and feelings of a single individual for a 
twelvemonth, 

I have also had this year new confirmation 
of the truth of the old saying, “ Misfortunes 
seldom come singly, but the darkest hour is 
just before morning.” When things go hard 
with me, then I am most at my ease, always 
excepting the first shock, for then I please 
myself with the prospect of the relief which is 
sure to succeed, and I smile because nothing 
can disturb me. On the other hand, when 
everything goes according to my wishes, I am 
timid and anxious, and cannot give myself up 
freely to joy. I distrust the continuance of 
my peace. Those are the hardest misfortunes 
which we allow to take us by surprise. It is 
likewise true that trouble looks more terrible 
in the distance than when it is upon us. 
Clouds are never so black when near as they 
seem in the distance. 

I have learned from all my calamities to 
consider, with the quickness of lightning, what 
will be their worst effect upon me. So I pre- 
pare myself for the worst, and it seldom comes. 

This, also, I find good; I sometimes piay 
with my hopes, but I never let my hopes play 
with me. So I keep them in check. I have 
only to remember how rarely fortune has been 
favorable to me, then all air-castles vanish as 
if they were ashamed to appear before me. 
Alas for him who is the sport of his hopes! 
He pursues will-o’-the-wisps into bogs and 
mire. 


New-Year’s Day, 1765, A. M.—A wonderful 
and sad affair opens the year. Here follows its 
history : 

Early, about six o’clock, as I lay in bed 
thinking over my sermon, I heard a knocking 
at the front door. 
kitchen. She ran to open the door and see 
who was there. Such early visits are not usual 
with us. A stranger presented himself with 
a large box, which he handed to Polly, with 
these words, “ Mr. ” (Polly lost the name) 
“sends this box to the Rev. Vicar, and requests 
him to be very careful of the contents.” 

Polly took the box with joyful surprise. The 
man disappeared. Polly tapped lightly at my 
chamber-door to see whether I was awake. I 
answered, and she came in, and wishing me 
“a happy New Year,” as well as “ good morn- 
ing,” added, laughing, ‘‘ You will see now, dear 
father, whether Polly’s dreams are not pro- 
phetic. The promised bishop’s miter is come !” 
And then she told me how a New-Year’s pres- 
ent had been given her for me. It vexed me 
that she had not asked more particularly for 
the name of my unknown patron or benefactor. 

While she went out to light a lamp and call 
Jenny, I dressed myself. I cannot deny that I 
was burning with curiosity, for hitherto the 
New-Year’s presents for the Vicar of C had 
been as insignificant as they were rare. I 
suspected that my patron, the farmer, whose 
good-will I appeared to have won, had meant 
to surprise me with a box of cake, and I ad- 
mired his modesty in sending me the present 
before it was light. 








Polly was up and in the | 





When I entered the parlor, Polly and Jenny 
were standing at the table on which lay the 
box, directed to me, carefully sealed, and of an 
unusual size. I had never seen exactly such a 
box before. I lifted it, and found it pretty 
heavy. In the top were two smoothly-cut 
round holes. 

With Jenny’s help, I opened the box very 
cautiously, as I had been directed to handle the 
contents carefully. A fine white cloth was re- 
moved, and lo! but no, our astonishment is in- 
describable. We all exclaimed, with one voice, 
“ Good God!” 

There lay a little child asleep, some six or 
eight weeks old, dressed in the finest linen, with 
rose-colored ribbons. Its little head rested 
upon a soft blue silk cushion, and it was as 
well wrapped up in a blanket. The covering, 
as well as the little cap, was trimmed with the 
costliest Brabrant lace. 

We stood some moments gazing at it with 
silent wonder. At last Polly broke out into a 
comical laugh and cried, “ What shall we do 
with it? This is no bishop’s miter!” Jenny 
timidly touched the cheek of the sleeping babe 
with the tip of her finger, and in a tone full 
of pity said, ‘ Poor, dear little creature! thou 
hast no mother, or might as well have no 
mother! Great God! to cast off such a lovely 
helpless being! Only see, father, only see, 
Polly, how peacefully and trustfully it sleeps, 
unconscious of its fate, as if it knew that it is 
lying in God’s hand. Sleep on, thou poor for- 
saken one! Thy parents are, perhaps, too high 
in rank to care for thee, and too happy to per- 
mit thee to disturb their happiness. Sleep on; 
we will not cast thee out. ‘They have brought 
thee to the right place. I will be thy mother.” 

As Jenny was speaking, two large tears fell 
from her eyes. I caught the pious, gentle- 
hearted creature to my breast, and said, “ Be 
a mother to this little one! The step-children 
of fortune come to her step-children. God 
tries our faith—no, he does not try it, he 
knows it. Therefore is this forsaken little 
creature brought to us. We do not, indeed, 
know how we shall subsist from one day to 
another, but He knows, who has appointed us 
to be parents to this orphan.” 

Thus the matter was soon settled. The 
child continued to sleep sweetly on. In the 
meanwhile, we exhausted ourselves in conjec- 
ture about its parents, who were undoubtedly 
known to us, as the box was directed to me. 
Poliy, alas! could tell us nothing more of the 
person who brought it than she had already 
told. Now, while the little thing sleeps, and I 
run over my New-Year’s sermon upon the 
“ Power of the Eternal Providence,” my daugh- 
ters are holding a council about the nursing of 
the poor stranger. Polly exhibits all the de- 
light of a child, Jenny appears to be much 
moved. With me, it is as if I entered upon the 
New Year in the midst of miracles, and—it 
may be superstition, or it may be not—as if 
this little child were sent to be our guardian 
angel in our need. I cannot express the feel- 
ings of peace, the still happiness which I have. 


Same day. Hve.—I came home greatly ex- 
hausted, and weary with the sacred labors of 
the day. I had a long and rugged walk. But 
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I was inspirited by a happy return home, by 
the cheerfulness of my daughters, by our pleas- 
ant little parlor. The table was ready laid for 
me, and on it stood a flask of wine, a New- 
Year’s present from an unknown benevolent 
hand. 

The looks of the lovely little child in Jenny’s 
arms refreshed me above all things. Polly 
showed me the beautiful little bed of our nurs- 
ling, the dozen fine napkins, the dear little 
caps and night-clothes, which were in the box, 
and then a sealed packet of money directed to 
me, which they had found at the feet of the 
child when it awoke, and they took it out, 

Anxious to learn something of the parentage 
of our little unknown inmate, I opened the 
packet. It contained a roll of twenty guineas 
and a letter, as follows: 

“Relying with entire confidence upon the piety and 
humanity of your reverence, the unhappy parents, of 
this dear ¢hild commend it to your care. Do not for- 
sake it. We will testify our gratitude when we are 
at liberty to make ourselves known to you. Although 
at a distance, we shall keep a careful watch, and know 
everything that you do. The dear bey is named Al- 
fred. He has been baptized. His board for the first 
quarter accompanies this. The same sum will be 
punctually remitted to you every three months. Take 
the child. We commend him to the tenderness of 
your daughter Jenny.” 


When I had read the letter, Polly leaped with 
joy, and cried, “‘ There’s the bishop’s miter!” 
Bountiful Heaven! how rich had we suddenly 
become! We read the letter a dozen times. 
We did not trust our eyes to look at the gold 
upon the table. What a New-Year’s present! 
From my heaviest cares for the future was I 
thus suddenly relieved. But in what a strange 
and mysterious way! In vain did I think over 
all the people I knew, in order te discover who 
it might be who had been forced by birth or 
rank to conceal the existence of their child, or 
who were able to make such a liberal compen- 
sation for a simple service of Christian charity. 
I tasked my recollection, but I could think of 
no one, And yet it was evident that these 
parents were well acquainted with me and 
mine, 

Wonderful are the ways of Providence! 


her favors 
upon me. This morning I again received a 
packet of money, £12, by the post, with a let- 
ter from Mr. Fleetman. It is too much. For 
a shilling he returns me a pound. ‘Things 
must have gone well with him; he says as 
much. I cannot, alas! thank him, for he 
has forgotten to mention his address! God 
forbid I should be puffed up with my present 
riches. I hope now in time to pay off honestly 
my bond to Mr. Withell. 

When I told my daughters that I had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Fleetman, there was 
a new occasion for joy. Ido not exactly un- 
derstand what the girls have to do with Mr. 
Fleetman. Jenny grew very red, and Polly 
jumped up laughingly, and held up both her 
hands before Jenny’s face, and Jenny behaved 
as if she was right vexed with the playful girl. 

I read out Fleetman’s letter; but I could 
scarcely do it, for the young man is an enthu- 
siast. He writes many flattering things which 
I do not deserve; he exaggerates everything, 


January 2.—Fortune is heaping 





even, indeed, when he speaks of the good 
Jenny. I pitied the poor girl while I read; I 
did not dare to look at her. The passage, 
however, which relates to her is worthy of 
note. It runs thus: 


“ When, excellent sir, I went from your door, I felt 
as if I were quitting a father’s roof for the bleak world. 
I shall never forget you, never forget how happy I 
was with you. I see you now before me, in your rich 
poverty, in your Christian humility, in your patri- 
archal simplicity. And the lovely, fascinating ~~ ' 
and the—ah! for your Jenny I have no words! In 
what words shall one describe the heavenly loveliness 
by which everything earthly is transfigured? For- 
ever shall I remember the moment when she gave me 
the twelve shillings, and the gentle tone of consolation 
in which she spoke tome. Wonder not that I have 
the twelve shillings still; I would not part with them 
for a thousand guineas. I shall soon, perhaps, explain 
everything to you personally. Never in my life have 
I been so bappy or so miserable as lam now. Com 
mend me to your sweot daughters, if they still bear me 
in remembrance.” 


I conclude from these lines that he intends 
to come this way again. The prospect gives me 
pleasure. In his unbounded gratitude, the 
young man has perhaps sent me his all, because 
I once lent him half of my ready money. That 
grieves me. He seems to be a thoughtless 
youth, and yet he has an honest heart. 

We have great delight in the little Alfred. 
The little thing laughed to-day upon Polly, as 
Jenny was holding him like a young mother in 
her arms. The girls are more handy with the 
little citizen of the world than I had antici- 
pated. But it is a beautiful child, We have 
bought him a handsome cradle, and provided 
abundantly for all his little wants. The cradle 
stands at Jenny’s bedside. She watches day 
and night, like a guardian spirit, over her ten- 
der charge. 


January 3.—To-day, Mr. Curate Thomson ar- 
rived with his young wife, and sent for me. I 
went to him immediately, at the inn. He is an 
agreeable man, and very polite. He informed 
me that he was appointed my successor in 
office; that he wished, if I had no objections, 
to enter immediately upon his duties; and that 
I might occupy the parsonage until Easter: he 
would in the meanwhile take up his abode in 
lodgings prepared for him at Alderman Field- 
son’s, 

I replied that, if he pleased, I would resign 
my office to him immediately, as I should thus 
be more at liberty to look out for another 
situation. I desired only permission to preach 
a farewell sermon in the churches in which I 
had for so many years declared the word of the 
Lord. 

He then said that he would come in the after- 
noon to examine the state of the parsonage. 

He has been here, with his wife and Alder- 
man Fieldson, His lady was somewhat haughty, 
and appears to be of high birth, for there was 
nothing in the house that pleased her, and she 
hardly deigned to look at my daughters. When 
she saw the little Alfred in the cradle, she 
turned to Jenny, and asked whether she were 
already married. The good Jenny blushed up 
to her hair, and shook her little head by way 
of negative, and stammered out something. I 
had to come to the poor girl’s assistance. My 
lady listened to my story with great curiosity, 
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and drew up her mouth, and shrugged her 
shoulders, It was very disagreeable, but I said 
nothing. [| invited them to take a cup of tea; 
but they declined. Mr. Curate appeared to be 
very obedient to the slightest hint of the lady. 
We were very glad when the visit was over. 


January 6.—Mr. Withell is an excellent man, 
to judge from his letter. He sympathizes with 
me in regard to my unfortunate bond, and com- 
forts me with the assurance, that I must not 
disquiet myself if I am not able to pay it for 
ten years, or ever. He appears to be well ac- 
quainted with my circumstances, for he alludes 
to them very cautiously. He considers me an 
honest man; that gratifies me most; he shall 
not find his confidence misplaced. I will go to 
Trowbridge as soon as I can, and pay Mr. 
Withell Fleetman’s £12 sterling, as an install- 
ment of my monstrous debt. 

Although Jenny insists that she sleeps sound- 
ly, that little Alfred is very quiet o’ nights, and 
only wakes once, when she gives him a drink 
out of his little bottle, yet I feel anxious about 
the maiden. She is not so lively by far as for- 
merly, although she seems to be much happier 
than when we were every day troubled about 
our daily bread. Sometimes she sits with her 
needle, lost in a reverie, dreaming with open 
eyes, or her hands, once so active, lie sunk upon 
her lap. When she is spoken to, she starts, and 
has to bethink herself what was said. All this 


evidently comes from the interruption of her 
proper rest; but she will not hear a word of it. 
We cannot even persuade her to take a little 
nap in the daytime. 
perfectly well. 


She declares that she feels 


I had no idea that she had so much vanity. 
Fleetman’s praises have not displeased her. She 
has asked me for his letter, to read once more; 
and she has not yet returned it to me, but keeps 
it in her work-basket ! 

I don’t care, for my part; the vain thing! 


January 8.—My farewell sermon was accom- 
panied with the tears of most of my hearers. 
I see now at last that my parishioners love me. 
They have expressed their obligations on all 
hands, and loaded me with gifts. I never be- 
fore had such an abundance of provisions in the 
house, so many dainties of all kinds, and so 
much wine. A hundredth part of my present 
plenty would have made me account myself 
over-fortunate in past days. We are really 
swimming in plenty. But a goodly portion has 
already been disposed of. I know some poor 
families in C——, and Jenny knows even more 
than I. The dear people share in our pleasures. 

I was moved to the inmost by my sermon. 
With tears had I written it. It was a sketch 
of my whole past course, from my call and set- 
tlement. I am driven from the’vineyard as an 
unprofitable servant, and yet I have not labored 
as a hireling; many noble vines have I planted, 
many deadly weeds cut away. I am driven from 
the vineyard where I have watched, and taught, 
and warned, and comforted, and prayed. I have 
shrunk from no sick-bed. I have strengthened 
the dying for the last conflict with holy hope. 
I have gone after sinners. I have not left the 
poor desolate. I have called back the lost to 
the way of life. Ah! all these souls that were 





knit to my soul are torn from me—why should 
not my heart bleed? But God’s will be done! 

Gladly would I now offer to take charge of the 
parish without salary, but my successor has the 
office. I have been used to poverty from my 
birth, and care has never forsaken me since I 
stepped out of my boy’s shoes. I have enough 
for myself and my daughters in little Alfred’s 
board. We shall be able, indeed, to lay up some- 
thing. I would never again complain of wind 
and weather beating against my gray hairs, 
could I only continue to break the bread of life 
to my flock. 

Be itso! I will not murmur. The tear which 
drops upon this page is no tear of discontent. 
I ask not for riches and good days, nor have I 
ever asked. But, Lord! Lord! drive not thy 
servant forever from thy service, although his 
powers are small. Let me again enter thy vine- 
yard, and with thy blessing win souls! 


January 13.—My journey to Trowbridge has 
turned out beyond all expectation. I arrived 
late, with weary feet, at the pleasant little old 
city, and could not rouse myself from sleep un- 
til late the next morning. After I had put on 
my clean clothes, (I had not been so finely 
dressed since my wedding-day—the good Jenny 
shows a daughter’s care for her father,) I left 
the inn, and went to Mr. Withell’s. He lives 
in a splendid great house. 

He received me somewhat coldly at first, but 
when I mentioned my name, he led me into his 
little office. Here I thanked him for his great 
goodness and consideration, told him how I 
happened to give the bond, and what hard for- 
tunes had hitherto been mine. I then laid my 
£12 upon the table. 

Mr. Withell looked at me for a while in si- 
lence, with a smile, and with some emotion. 
He then extended his hand, and shook mine, 
and said, ‘‘I know all about you; I have in- 
formed myself particularly about your circum- 
stances. You are an honest man; take your 
£12 back. I cannot find it in my heart to rob 
you of your New-Year’s present ; rather let me 
add a pound to it, to remember me by.” 

He arose, brought a paper from another 
room, opened it, and said, “You know this 
bond and your signature? I give it to you and 
your children.” He tore the paper in two, and 
placed it in my hand. 

I could find no words, I was so deeply moved. 
My eyes filled. He saw that I would thank 
him, but could not ; and he said, “ Hush ! hush! 
not asyllable, I pray you; this is the only thanks 
I desire of you. I would gladly have forgiven 
poor Brook the debt, had he only dealt frankly 
with me.” 

I don’t know a more noble-hearted man than 
Mr. Withell. He was too kind. He would 
have me relate to him much of my past history ; 
he introduced me to his wife, and to the young 
gentleman his son; he had my little bundle, 
containing my old clothes, brought from the inn, 
and kept me at his house. The entertainment 
was princely. The chamber in which I slept, 
the carpet, the bed, were so splendid and costly, 
that I hardly dared to make use of them. 

The next day, Mr. Withell sent me home in 
his own elegant carriage. I parted with my 
benefactor with a heart deeply moved. My 
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children wept with me for joy when I showed 
them the bond. “See,” said I, “ this light piece 
of paper was the heaviest burden of my life, and 
now it is generously canceled. Pray for the life 
and prosperity of our deliverer !” 

January 16.—Yesterday was the most remark- 
able day of my life. We were sitting together 
in the forenoon; I was rocking the cradle, Polly 
was reading aloud, and Jenny was seated at the 
window with her needle, when she suddenly 
jumped up, and then fell back again, deadly 
pale, into her chair. We were all alarmed, and 
cried, “What is the matter?” She forced a 
smile, and said, ‘ He is coming!” 

The door opened, and in came Mr. Fleetman 
in a beautiful traveling-cloak. We greeted him 
right heartily, and were truly glad to see him 
so unexpectedly, and, it appeared, in so much 
better circumstances than before. He embraced 
me, kissed Polly, and bowed to Jenny, who had 
not yet recovered from her agitation. Her pale 
looks did not escape him. He inquired anx- 
iously about her health. Polly replied to his 
questions, and he then kissed Jenny’s hand, as 
though he would beg her pardon for having oc- 
casioned her such an alarm. But there was 
nothing to be said about it, for the poor girl 
grew red again like a newly-blown rose. 

I called for cake and wine, to treat my guest 
and benefactor better than on former occasions ; 
but he declined, as he could not tarry long, and 
he had company at the inn. Yet, at Jenny’s 
request, he sat down and took some wine 
with us. 

As he had spoken of the company which had 
come with him, I supposed that it must be a 
company of comedians, and inquired whether 
they intended to stop and play in C——, observ- 
ing that the place was too poor. He laughed 
out, and replied, “Yes, we shall play a comedy, 
but altogether gratis.” Polly was beside her- 
self with joy, for she had long wanted to see a 
play. She told Jenny, who had gone for the 
cakes and wine. Polly inquired whether many 
actors had come with him. “ A gentleman and 
lady,” said he, “ but excellent players.” 

Jenny appeared unusually serious. She cast 
a sad look at Fleetman, and asked, “ And you— 
will you also appear?” This was said in that 
tone peculiarly soft, yet very penetrating, which 
[ have seldom observed in her, and only upon 
rare occasions, and at most serious moments. 

Poor Fleetman himself trembled at her tone, 
so like the voice of the angel of doom. He 
looked up to her with an earnest gaze, and ap- 
peared to struggle with himself for an answer, 
and then advancing toward her a step, he said, 
“ Miss, by my God and yours, you alone can de- 
cide that!” 

Jenny dropped her eyes. 
speak. She answered. I could not comprehend 
what they were about. Theyspoke. Polly and 
I listened with the greatest attention, but we 
neither of us understood a word, or rather we 
heard words without any sense. And yet Fleet- 
man and Jenny appeared not only to under- 
stand one another perfectly, but what struck 
me as very strange, Fleetman was deeply moved 
by Jenny’s answers, although they expressed 
the veriest trifles. At last Fleetman clasped 


He continued to 


his hands passionately tc iis breast, raised his 
eyes, streaming with tears, ¢ 


heaven, and with 
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an impressive appearance of emotion exclaimed, 
“Then I am indeed unhappy!” 

Polly could hold out no longer. With a com- 
ical vivacity, she looked from one to the other, 
and at last cried out, “I do believe that you 
are beginning to play already !” 

He pressed Polly’s hand warmly, and said, 
“Ah! that it were so!” 

I put an end to the confusion by pouring out 
the wine. We drank to the welfare of our 
friend. Fleetman turned to Jenny and stam- 
mered out, “ Miss, in earnest, my welfare ?” 
She laid her hand upon her heart, cast down her 
eyes, and drank. 

Fleetman immediately became more com- 
posed, He went to the cradle, looked at the 
child, and when Polly and I had told him its 
history, he said to Polly, with a smile, ‘‘ Then 
you have not discovered that I sent you this 
New-Year’s present ?” 

We all exclaimed, in utter amazement, ‘ Who! 
you?” He then proceeded to relate what fol- 
lows: ‘“ My name,” said he, “‘is not Fleetman. 
I am Sir Cecil Fairford. My sister and myself 
have been kept out of our rightful property by 
my father’s brother, who took advantage of cer- 
tain ambiguous conditions in my father’s will, 
and involved us in a long and embarrassing law- 
suit. We have hitherto lived with difficulty 
upon the little property left us by our mother, 
who died early. My sister has suffered most 
from the tyranny of her uncle, who was her 
guardian, and who had destined her for the son 
of an intimate and powerful friend of his. But 
my sister, on the other hand, was secretly con- 
tracted to the young Lord Sandom, whose fa- 
ther, then living, was opposed to their marriage. 
Without the knowledge either of my uncle or 
the old lord, they were secretly married. The 
little Alfred is their son. My sister, under the 
pretense of benefiting her health, and availing 
herself of sea-bathing, left the house of her 
guardian, and put herself under my protection. 
When the child was born, our great concern was 
to find a place for it, where it would have the 
tenderest care. I accidentally heard a touching 
account of the poverty and humanity of the 
parish minister of C——, and I came hither to 
satisfy myself. The manner in which I was 
treated by you decided me. 

“T have forgotten to mention that my sister 
never returned to her guardian; for about six 
months ago I won the suit against him, and en- 
tered into possession of my patrimony. My 
uncle instituted a new suit against me for with- 
drawing my sister from his charge ; but the old 
Lord Sandom died suddenly a few days ago of 
apoplexy, and my brother-in-law has made his 
marriage public. So that the suit falls to the 
ground, and all cause for keeping the child’s 
birth secret is removed. Its parents have now 
come with me to take the child away, and I 
have come to take away you and your family, 
if the proposal I make you shall be accepted. 

“During the lawsuit in which I have been 
engaged, the living, which is in the gift of my 
family, has remained unoccupied. I have at 
my disposal this situation, which yields over 
£200 per annum. You, sir, have lost your place. 
I shall not be happy unless you come and re- 
side near me and accept this living.” 

God only knows how I was affected at these 
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words. My eyes were blinded with tears of 
joy. I stretched out my hands to the man who 
came a messenger from Heaven. I fell upon his 
breast. Polly threw her arms around him with 
a cry of delight. Jenny thankfully kissed the 
baronet’s hand. But he snatched it from her 
with visible agitat’on, and left us. 

My happy children were still holding me in 
their embraces, and we were still mingling our 
tears and congratulations, when the baronet 
returned, bringing his brother-in-law, Lord San- 
dom, with his wife. The latter was an uncom- 
monly beautiful young lady. Without saluting 
us, she ran to the cradle of her child. She 
knelt down over the little Alfred, kissed his 
cheeks, and wept freely with mingled pain and 
delight. Her lord raised her up, and had much 
trouble in composing her. 

When she had recovered her composure, and 
apologized to us all for her behavior, she 
thanked first me, and then Polly, in the most 
touching terms. Polly disowned all obligation, 
and pointed to Jenny, who had withdrawn to 
the window, and said, “ My sister there has 
been its mother !” 

Lady Sandom approached Jenny, gazed at 
her long in silence, and with evidently delighted 
surprise, and then glanced at her brother with 
a smile, and folded Jenny in her arms. The 
dear Jenny, in her modesty, scarcely dared to 
look up. 
“but the service you have rendered to a moth- 
er’s heart it is impossible for me to repay. Be- 
come a sister to me, lovely Jenny ; sisters can 
have no obligation between them,” As they 
embraced each other, the baronet approached. 
“There stands my poor brother,” said my lady ; 
“as you are now my sister, he may stand 





“T am your debtor,” said my lady, | 


nearer to your heart, dear Jenny, may he not?” | 
Jenny blushed, and said, “He is my father’s | 


benefactor.” 

“ Will you not be,” replied the lady, “ the 
benefactress of my poor brother? Look kindly 
on him. If you only knew how he loves you!” 


The baronet took Jenny’s hand and kissed | 


it, and said, as Jenny struggled to withdraw it, 
“Miss, will you be unkind to me? I am un- 
happy without this hand.” Jenny, much dis- 
turbed, let her hand remain in his. The 


baronet then led my daughter to me, and beg- | 


ged me for my blessing. 

“Jenny,” said I, “it depends upon thee. Do 
we dream? Canst thou love him? Do thou 
decide.” 

She then turned to the baronet, who stood 
before her, deeply agitated, and cast upon him 
a full, penetrating look, and then took his hand 
in both hers, pressed it to her breast, looked 
up to heaven, and softly whispered, “ God has 
decided.” 

I blessed my son and my daughter. 
braced. There was a solemn silence. 
were wet. 

Suddenly Polly sprang up, laughing through 
her tears, and flung herself upon my neck, 
while she cried, “ There! we have it! The New- 
Year’s present; bishops’ miters upon bishops’ 
miters |” 

Little Alfred awoke. 

It is in vain—I cannot describe this day. My 
happy heart is full, and I am continually in- 
terrupted, 


They em- 
All eyes 


| risks, incessant abuse, and the worst pay. 
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PENCILED passages accumulate upon our 
hands; massive thoughts, gems of beauty; 
flowers, exotic and indigenous. We bring a 
few of them together here; in the language 
of Montaigne, a nosegay of culled flowers, 
claiming nothing as our own, but the string 
that ties them. 


LIFE AT SEA. 


Emerson thus graphically sketches human 
existence on board ship: 


“T find the sea-life an acquired taste, like that for 
tomatoes and olives. The confinement, cold, motion, 
noise, and odor, are not to be dispensed with. The 
floor of your room is sloped at an angle of twenty or 
thirty degrees, and I waked every morning with the 
belief that some one was tipping up my berth. Nobody 
likes to be treated ignominiously, upset, shoved against 
the side of the house, rolled over, suffocated with bilge, 
mephitis, and stewing oil. We get used to these an- 
noyances at last, but the dread of the sca remains 
longer. The sea is masculine, the type of active 
strength. Look what egg-shells are drifting all over 
it, each one, like ours, filled with men in ecstasios of 
terror, alternating with Cockney conceit, as the sea is 
rough or smooth. Is this sad-colored circle an eternal 
cemetery? In our graveyards we scoop a pit, but 
this aggressive water opens mile-wide pits and chasms, 
and makes a mouthful of a fleet. To the geologist the 
sea is the only firmament; the land is in perpetual flux 
and change, now blown up, like a tumor, now sunk in 
a chasm, and the registered observations of a few hun- 
dred years find it in perpetual tilt, rising and falling. 
The sea keeps its old level; and ‘tis no wonder that 
the history of our race is so recent, if the roar of the 
ocean is silencing our traditions. A rising of the sea, 
such as has been observed, say an inch in a century, 
from east to west on the land, will bury all the towns, 
monuments, bones, and knowledge of mankind, stead- 
ily, and insensibly. If it is capable of these great 
and secular mischiefs, it is quite as ready at private and 
local damage; and of this no landsman seems so fear- 
ful as the seaman. Such discomfort and such danger 
as the narratives of the captain and mate discloso 
are bad enough as the costly fee we pay for entrance 
to Europe; but the wonder is always new that any 
sane man can be a sailor. And here, on the second 
day of our voyage, stepped out a little boy in his shirt 
sleeves, who had hid himself, while the ship was ir 
port, in the bread-closet, having no money, and wish- 
ing to go to England. The sailors have dressed him in 
Guernsey frock, with a knife in his belt, and he is 
climbing nimbly about after them, ‘likes the work 
first rate, and, if the captain will take him, means now 
to come back again in the ship.” The mate avers that 
this is the history of all sailors; nine out of ten are 
runaway boys; and adds, that all of them are sick of 
the sea, but stay in it out of pride. Jack has a life of 
It is a little 


| better with the mate, and not very much better with 


| the captain. 


A hundred dollars a month is reckoned 
high pay. If sailors were contented, if thoy had not 
resolved again and again not to go to sea any more, [ 
should respect them, 
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“ Of course the inconveniences and terrors of the sea 
are not of any account to those whose minds are pre- 
occupied. The water-laws, arctic frost, the mountain, 
the mine, only shatter Cockneyism; every noble ac- 
tivity makes room for itself. A great mind is a good 
sailor, a great heart is. And the sea is not slow in dis- 
closing inestimable secrets to a good naturalist. 

“Tis a good rulo in every journey to provide some 
piece of liberal study to rescue the hours which bad 
weather, bad company, and taverns steal from the best 
economist. Classics which at home are drowsily read 
have a strange charm in a country inn, or in the tran- 
som ofa merchant brig. I remember that some of the 
happiest and most valuable hours I have owed t» 
books, passed, many years ago, on shipboard. The 
worst impediment I have found at sea is the want of 
light in the cabin.” 


SWEET HOME. 

Cuartes READE, in “a matter of fact Ro- 
mance,” the scene of which is partly laid in 
Australia, describe? a visit made by some 
Englishmen in that far-off land, one Sunday, 
to the house of a countrywoman, who had 
brought with her “from home” an English 
Lark. They came many miles to hear him 
sing: 

“Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit. 
But at last, just at noon, when the mistress o7 the house 
had warranted him to sing, the little feathered exile 
began, as it were, to tune his pipes. The savage men 
gathered round the cage that moment, and, amid a 
dead stillness, the bird uttered some very uncertain 
chirps; but after a while he seemed to revive his 
memories, and call his ancient cadences back to him 
And then 
the same sun that had warmed his little heart at home, 
came glowing down on him here, and he gave music 
back for it more and more ; till at last, amid breathless 
silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers hanging 
on his voice, out burst in that distant land his English 
song. 
with thrilling force and plenty; and every time he 
checked his song to think of its theme, the green 
meadows, the quiet stealing streams, the clover he first 
soared from, and the spring he sang s0 well, a loud 
sigh from many a rough bosom, many a wild and 


one by one, and string them ‘sotto voce.’ 








ding dong bell; the clover field hard by, in which he 
lay and gamboled while the lark praised God over- 
head; the chubby playmates that never grew to be 
wicked: the sweet, sweet hours of youth, and inno- 
cence, and home.” 


ELOQUENCE. 
Lorp BroveuaM, in the “ Oratorical Articles,” 
which make up a large portion of the three 
volumes recently published, under the gen- 
eral title of “ Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review,” thus speaks of Demosthenes : 


“The greatest of all orators never regarded the com- 
position of any sentence worthy of him to deliver, as 
a thing of easy execution. Practiced as he was, and 
able surely, if any man ever was by his own mastery 
over language, to pour out his ideas with facility, he 
elaborated every with almost equal care. 
Having the same ideas to express, he did not, like our 
easy and fluent moderns, clothe them in different lan- 
guage for the sake of beauty; but reflecting that he 
had upon the fullest deliberation adopted one form of 
expression as the best, and because every other must 
needs be worse, he used it again without any change, 
unless further labor and more trials had enabled him 
in any particular to improve the workmanship.” 


passage 


Of the French pulpit orators Brovenam 
greatly prefers Massillon, esteeming him by 
far more Demosthenian than his rival, Bos- 
suET. Here are specimens from both these 
eminent men. The first is from Massillon’s 
sermon on the small number of the elect; 
a passage which, it is said, made his hearers 
start to their feet: 

“T figure to myself that our last hour is come ; the 
heavens are opening over our heads. Time is no more 
and Eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is about to ap- 
pear, to judge us according to our deserts; and we are 


| here awaiting at his hands the sentence of everlasting 


It swelled his little throat, and gushed from him | 


wicked heart, told how tight the listeners had held | 


their breath to hear him: and when he swelled with 
song again, and poured with all his soul, the green 
meadows, the quiet brooks, the leafy clover, and the 
English spring, the rugged mouths opened and so 
stayed, and the shaggy lips trembled, and more than 
one drop trickled from fierce, unbridled breasts, down 
bronzed and rugged cheeks. Dulee domum! And 
these shaggy men, full of oaths, and strife, and cupid- 
ity, had once been curly-headed boys, and some had 
strolled about the English fields with little sisters and 
little brothers, and seen the lark rise, and heard him 
sing this very song. The little playmates lay in the 
ehurchyard, and they were full of oaths, and drink, 
and lusts, and remorses; but no note was changed in 
this minstrel’s song. And so, for a moment or two, 
years of vice rolled away like a dark cloud from the 
memory, and the past shone out in the song-shine ; 
they came back, bright as the immortal notes that 
lighted them, those faded pictures and those fleeted 
days; the cottage, the old mother’s tears when he left 
her without one grain of sorrow; the village church 


life or death. I ask you now—stricken with terror 
like yourselves—in no wise separating my lot from 
yours, but placing myself in the situation in which we 
all must one day stand before God our Judge—if Christ, 
I ask you, were at this moment to come to make the 
awful partition of the just and the unjust; think you 
that the greater number would be saved? Do you be- 
lieve that the numbers would be equal? If the lives 
of the multitude here present were sifted, would he 
find among us ten righteous? would he find a single 
one *” 

From Bossvetr’s sermon on the Day of 
Judgment, the following is selected: 

“ The assize is opened; the Judge is seated. Crim- 
inal! come plead your case. But you have little time 
to prepare yourself! © God, how short is the time to 
unravel an affair 50 complicated as that of your reck- 
oning and your life. Ah, why address superfluous 
cries! Ah, why do you bitterly sigh after so many 
lost years; vainly, uselessly! There is no more timo 
to you. You enter the region of eternity. See, there 
is no more visible sun to commence and finish the 
days, the seasons, the years. It is the Lord himself 
who now begins to measure all things by his own in- 
finity. I see you astonished and horror-struck at the 
presence of your Judge; but look also at your ac- 
cusers, those poor who are raising their voices against 


and its simple chimes, ding dong bell, ding dong bell, | your inexorable hardness.” 
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KIT NORTH'S MANNER OF LIFE. 


Tuvs, humorously, he himself describes it: 


“We go to bed at any time, from ten at night to ten 
in the morning; scorn to tie ourselves down to any 
hour for any meal, and obey only the finer impulses 
and movements of our own spirits. When we feel our 
fancy free, we fly away over flowery fields, and disap- 
pear from before the ken of our contributors in a 


shower of sunshine; when we know that our intel- | 
lect is strong, we tackle to philosophical criticism and | 


politics. When we suspect that we are in a state of 
Civilation, we lie back in our easy chair, laugh or go 
to sleep. Of our soul, in short, it may be said, as 
Wordsworth said of the Thames at Westminster, be- 
fore London was awake, 


* The river glideth at its own sweet will.’ 


“ We love to do our work by fits and starts. We 
hate to keep fiddling away, an hour or two at a time, 
at one article for weeks. So, off with our coat, and at 
it like a blacksmith. When we once get the way of 
it, hand over hip, we laugh at Vulcan and all his Cy- 
clops. From nine of the morning till nine at night, 
we keep hammering away at the metal, iron or gold, 
till we produce a most beautiful article. A biscuit 
and a glass of Madeira, twice or thrice at the most, and 
then toa well-won dinner. 

“In three days, gentle reader, have we, Christopher 


North, often produced a whole magazine, a most splen- 


did number. 
idle as a desert, and as vast as an antre; and thus on 
we go, alternately laboring like an ant, and relaxing, in 
the sunny air, like a dragon-fiy, enamored of extremes, 


For the next three weeks we were as | 


impatient only of mediocrity, leading the life of a comet | 


one day, of a planet the next, and of a fixed star, per- 
haps, the third, never wearied of shining, yet avoiding 
all sameness even in our luster; our motions often 
eccentric, no doubt, and irregular; but anything, as 
you know, better than standing still, the only fault 
wo ever had to find with the sun, but which we are 
happy now to understand cannot fairly be laid to 
his charge, as our whole solar system, nay, fixed stars 
and all, do, we are credibly informed, keep ‘ moving 
altogether, if they move at all;’ and, although they 
journey fast, and have been journeying long, have @ 
far way before them yet, stretching untraveled through 
the universe.” 


PARASITES. 


Tue following from the Westminster Review, 
is at once truthful and happily expressed: 


“Every animal has its parasite, which instead of 
roaming in quest of food, snugly ensconces itself in 
the tissues of its victim, and there feeds in comfort- 
able abundance, in otiose prosperity, earning its dayly 
bread without sweat of brow, or pains of invention. 
If we examine closely, we shall find that this idle par- 
asite is also the victim to some smaller parasite, who, 


like Thackeray's poor Irishman, always found depend- | 


ent on some Irishman not quite so poor, lives at sec- 
ond-hand upon the juices of parasite primus. In liter- 
ature, a similar phenomenon presents itself. Some 


laborious German, patient, stolid, loving labor for its | 
own sake, and never happier than when surrounded | 
by the debris of erudition, after years of Forschungen | 


—researches which have been lighted and lightened 
by many pipes, and saddened by much dyspepsia, pro- 


duces a huge book, crammed with material, good, bad, | 
| lay on a drawing-room table; but the authoress of 


very bad, and indifferent. If the book have any vi- 
tality, we shall soon find that some nimble French- 


man, or some steadfastly practical Englishman, has | 


fastened himself upon it, sucking its juices, thriving 
on its abundant food, and growing there with no more 
onerous labor than is devoted to the process of diges- 
tion. If the parasite prospers, it will not be long be- 
fore some nimbler and minuter Frenchman, or some 
Englishman with still greater love of short-cuts to re- 
sults, will be found living on this second-hand food, 
much to his own satisfaction. First comes a work in 
plethoric octavo; then a slim and graceful duodecimo ; 
then a review article; 


* Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.’ ” 


AN ELEVATED STYLE. 


Ovr bouquet must needs have a touch of 
the satirical. Take this from an article on 
“Silly novels by lady novelists :” 

“The style of this novel is quite as lofty as its pur- 
pose; indeed, some passages on which we have spent 
much patient study are quite beyond our reach, 
in spite of the illustrative aid of italics and small caps ; 
and we must await further ‘development’ in order to 
understand them. Of Ernest, the model young cler- 
gyman, who sets every one right on all oecasions, we 
read that ‘he held not of marriage in the marketable 
kind, after a social desecration ;’ that, on one eventful 
night, ‘sleep had not visited his divided heart, where 
tumultuated, in varied type and combination, the ag- 
gregate feelings of grief and joy; and that, ‘for the 
marketable human article he had no toleration, be it 
of what sort, or set for what value it might, whether 
for worship or class, his upright soul abhorred it, 
whose ultimatum, the self-deeciver, was to him THe 
great spiritual lie, “living in a vain show, deceiving 
and being deceived!” since he did not suppose the 
phylactery and enlarged border on the garment to be 
merely a social trick.’ (The italics and small caps are 
the author's, and we hope they assist the reader's coin- 
prehension.) 

“Of Sir Lionel, the model old gentleman, we aro 
told that ‘the simple ideal of the middle age, apart 
from its anarchy and decadence, in him most truly 
seemed to live again, when the ties which knit men 
together were of heroic cast. The first-born colors of 
pristine faith and truth engraven on the common 
soul of man, and blent into the wide arch of brother- 
hood, where the primeval law of order grew and 
multiplied each perfect after his kind, and mutually 
inter-dependent.’ 

“You see clearly, of course, how colors are first en- 
graven on the soul, and then blent into a wide arch, on 
which arch of colors, apparently a rainbow, the law of 
order grew and multiplied, each, apparently the arch 
and the law, perfect after his kind! If, after this, you 
can possibly want any further aid toward knowing 
what Sir Lionel was, we can tell you, that in his soul 
‘the scientific combinations of thought could educe no 
fuller harmonies of the good and the true, than lay in 
the primeval pulses which floated as an atmosphere 
around it!’ and that, when he was sealing a letter, 
‘Lo! the responsive throb in that good man’s bosom 
echoed back in simple truth the honest witness of a 
heart that condemned him not, as his eye, bedewed 
with love, rested, too, with something of ancestral 
pride, on the undimmed motto of the family—* Lor- 
AUTE.’” 

“The slightest matters have their vulgarity fumi- 
gated out of them by the same elevated style. Com- 
monplace people would say that a copy of Shakspeare 


‘The Enigma, bent on edifying periphrasis, tells you 
that there lay on the table, ‘that fund of human 








meneEes 
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thought and feeling, which teaches the heart through 
the little name, “Shakspeare.”' A watchman sees 
a light burning in an open window rather longer than 
usual, and thinks that people are foolish to sit up late 
when they have an opportunity of going to bed; but 
lest this fact should seem too low and common, it is 
presented to us in the following striking and met- 
aphysical manner: ‘ He marveled, as a man 2wi// think 
for others in a necessarily separate personality, conse- 
quently (though disallowing it) in false mental pre- 
mise, how differently he should act, how gladly he 
should prize the rest so lightly held of within.’ 

“A footman, an ordinary Jeames, with large calves 
and aspirated vowels, answers the door-bell, and the 
opportunity is seized to tell you that he was a ‘type 
of the large class of pampered menials, who follow the 
curse of Cain, “ vagabonds” on the face of the earth, 
and whose estimate of the human class varies in the 
graduated scale of money and expenditure. . . These, 
and such as these, O England, be the false iights of thy 
morbid civilization!’ We have heard of various 
‘false lights, from Dr. Cumming to Robert Owen, 
from Dr. Pusey to the Spirit-rappers, but we never 
before heard of the false light that emanates from plush 
and powder.” 


REMORSE—DIRGE. 

From a recently published volume of poems 
by Srpney Dosett, we take the following 
monologue of a ruined girl. We find it, al- 
most the only thing worth quoting, in a 
mass of silliness and trivialities: 

“ Ah that fatal spell! 

Ere the evening fell 

I fled away to hide my frighten'd face, 

And cried that I was born, 

And sobb'd with love and scorn, 

And in the darkness sought a darker place, 

And blush’d, and wept, and blush’d, and dared not 

think of morn. 


“Day and night, day and night, 

And I saw no light, 

Night and day, night and day, 

And in my woe I lay, 

And dream'd the dreams they dream who cannot 
sleep ; 

My speech was wither'd, and I could not pray; 

My tears were frozen, and I could not weep. 


“T saw the hawthorn rise 

Between me and the skies, 

I felt the shadow was from pole to pole, 

I felt the leaves were shed, 

I felt the birds were dead, 

And on the earth I snow'd the winter of my soul.” 


As a fitting counterpart take this dirge, 
a waif of which we know not the owner: 


“ Softly! 
She is lying 
With her lips apart. 
Softly ! 


Sho is dying of a broken heart. 


“ Whisper! 
She is going 
To her final rest. 
Whisper! 
Life is growing 
Dim within her breast. 








® “Gently! 
She is sleeping; 
She has breathed her last. 
Gently! 
While you are weeping, 
She to heaven has pass’d!” 


DEATH OF A BABE. 


TovcuINGLy truthful is the father’s descrip- 
tion of the last hours of hisinfantchild. It 
is from a little book entitled ‘‘ Agnes and the 
Key of her little Coffin,” recently published 
in Boston: 


“She was not quite one year old. I cannot venture 
to describe her. My heart swells and is ready to break 
at the thought of some sweet, touching feature, some 
winning way, the posture and motion of her hands or 
feet, her inarticulated noises with her lips, the pressure 
of her mouth against our cheeks, that being as far as 
she had advanced in kissing. Sights of her asleep, 
when her mother and I stood over her with lamp in 
hand, are as deeply stamped on my mind as views in 
the Alps, I could tell you every dimple which we 
detected as she lay on her back, a knee or arm disen- 
gaged from her clothing. All her mimicry of sounds 
and of motions, and her little feats, which astonished 
herself and made us shout; her morning bath, she a 
little image, with her very straight back, plashing the 
water with her feet; and other nameless things, raise 
the question, and leave it in doubt, whether I wish 
there were more of them to remember, or whether it 
is well for me that she had been developed no more. 
Human bliss arrives at perfection as frequently in 
such scenes and experiences, as when we have made 
calculations for happiness; indeed, we are never more 
happy than during the little, sudden tournaments of 
love with a young child; and the man who has a wife 
and child, supplying him with these inadvertent 
pleasures, will find in the retrospect that he was most 
happy wher he least suspected it. To know when 
we have in possession the means of true happiness, 
and to rejoice in it, and feel satisfied, is rare. Would 
that I had thought more of this when my little child 
was with me. 

“Sometimes I looked at her with a feeling of awe. 
Mine, indeed, she was; but in what a subordinate 
sense! That perfect frame, that wondrous mind, that 
immortal destiny, often made me shrink into nothing- 
ness at the contemplation of her—feeling that God, in 
making her, had rolled a sphere into an orbit which 
is measureless, making it touch mine, but having a 
path of its own, which cannot be comprehended in 
that of another, not even in that of the earthly parent. 
I was glad that there was an infinite God to possess 
this infinite treasure, and control it; for it was too 
much for me. My enjoyment of her was often over- 
shadowed by these thoughts. Still she was to me a 
perfect joy. Her beautifully unfolding life left me 
nothing to desire. 

“But the destroyer came. It had been an exceed- 
ingly hot summer, and cholera infantum began to waste 
the little face and frame. We saw that she must die; 
we nevertheless maintained a cheerfulness of feeling 
which afterward seemed to us unnatural; but no doubt 
it was kindly given, to bear us through the trial. 
The last night that she was put to rest, her symptoms 
were favorable; but, early in the morning, the nurse 


whispered to me, that the child “looked strange,” and 


she led my way to the nursery. The little patient lay 
| with her hand under her cheek, her eyes were raised 














and fixed on the wall. I supposed that she was watch- 
ing a shadow, and I spoke to her by name. She did 
not move, nor did she turn her eyes; 1 spoke again, 
and Xissed her; it was in vain; the fearful truth 
flashed upon me, thatshe was convulsed. We watched 
her till sundown, when she ceased to breathe. 

“T fear that some of you will smile, if I say, she 
seemed to me the sweetest little thing that ever died ; 
that, as she lay in her last sleep, no sight could be 


quite so beautiful and touching; that the loss ofa child | 


never, probably, awoke 





euch grief. 
debate. 
“Tlow can I tell 
scene at the grave? 
kissed the sweet face ; we gazed on her a few moments, 
while tears ran down; and some things were uttered, 
between speaking and crying, till at length her mother 
kneeled, and held her face near the little face for a few 
moments, without a sound, then drew the white em- 
broidered blanket over the little thing, for it was a 
cold day ; and thus the last ‘Now I lay me down to 
I closed the lid. 
*Lieth down and riseth not, till the heavens be no 
what shal! I 
see this face again! That simple thing, the closing of 
the lid, it! My 
thoughts were making a whirlpool about me, till my 


sleep,’ seemed to be said and heard. 
more; 


what a world of meaning was in 


eye was taken by the nearer approach of a man, in his | 
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such tenderness of love and | 
Suffer me at least to think so, without 


you anything about the last sad | 
Enough to say that each of us | 


have seen and known before I | 
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threshold of the other world? These views, and 
many others, would seem to lead to the belief that 
earthly affections, purified and exalted, are fit to carry 
with us to the abode of the blessed. Yet, it must bo 
confessed that there are some things in the New 
Testament which may possibly countenance a differ- 
ent conclusion. The words of our Saviour, especially 
in regard to the woman who had seven husbands, de- 
| serve deep reflection. Iam free to confess that some 
descriptions of heavenly happiness are so ethereal and 
sublimated as to fill me with a strange sort of terror. 
Even that which you quote, that our departed friends 
| ‘areas the angels of God,’ penctrated my soul with a 
dreadful emotion. Like an angel of God, indeed, I 
hope she is, in purity, in happiness, end in immortal- 
ity ; but I would fain hope that in kind remembrance 
of those she has left, in a lingering human sympathy 
and human love, she may yet be as God created her, a 
little lower than the angels.” 





WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 
| WasHrnaTon Irvine, who, like Goldsmith, is 
| a bachelor, and is supposed to know little, 
|if anything, about connubial happiness, 
| makes the following touching and beauti- 
| ful remarks on the bride, afterward the 
| matron: 


shirt sleeves and rough working garb, who respectfully | 


timate, we are ready, sir, when you 
part? 


seemed to ir 
O must we, must we 
her? 

“ With an effort, I said, ‘Thy will be done.’ I turned 
the key, and took it out of the lock, and understood 
how every good man could have opened his mouth, 
We 


more littlke mound 


at certain times, against the day of his birth. 
In a few 
grew up from the earth; the clods of the 


waited. moments, one 
valley had 


become sweet to one more father and mother.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
WIFE. 

In a letter to his nephew, written in 1828, 

the great statesman thus simply, and like a 

Christian, speaks of a reunion with those 

who have gone before us to the realms of the 

blessed : 


“T thank you for your kind and affectionate letter, 
and assure you its suggestions are all in strict accord- 
It does not appear to me 
unreasonable to believe that the friendships of this 
life are perpetuated in heaven. Flesh and blood, in- 
deed, cannot inherit the kingdom of God; but I know 
not why that which constitutes a pure source of hap- 
piness on earth, individual affection and love, may not 


survive the tomb. Indeed, 


ance with my own feelings. 





is not the principle of 
happiness to the sentient being essentially the same 
in heaven and on earth? The love of God and of the 
good beings whom he has created, and the admiration 
of the material universe which he has formed; can 
there be other sources of happiness than these to the 
human mind, unless it is to alter the whole structure 
and character? And again, it may be asked, how can 
this world be rightly called a scene of probation and 
discipline, if the affections, which we are compelled to 
cherish and cultivate here, are to leave us on the 


Vou. X.—7 





are. | 
Must the grave have 


“T have speculated a great deal upon matrimony. 1 
have seen & young and beautiful woman, pride of gay 
circles, married, as the world says, well. Some have 
moved into costly houses, and their friends have all 
come and looked at their furniture and their splendid 
arrangement for happiness, and they have gone away 
and committed them to their sunny hopes cheerfully 
and without fear. It is natural to be sanguine for 
them; as the young sometimes are carried away by 
similar feelings. I love to get, unobserved, into a 
corner, and watch the bride in her white attire, and, 
with her smiling face and her soft eyes meeting me in 
their pride of life, weave a waking dream of future 
happiness, and persuade myself that it wilibe true. I 
| think how they will sit upon the luxurious sofa as the 
twilight falls, and build gay hopes, and murmur in 
low tones the now not forbidden tenderness; and how 
thrillingly the allowed kiss and beautiful endearments 
of wedded life wili make even their parting joyous, 
and how gladly come back from the crowded and the 
empty mirth of the gay to each other's qniet company, 
I picture to myself that young creature who blushes 
even now at his hesitating caress, listening eagerly for 
his footsteps as the night steals on, and wishing that 
he would come, and when he enters at last, and with 
an affection as undying as his pulse, folds her to his 
bosom, I ean feel the tide that goes flowing through 
the heart, and gaze with him on the graceful form as 
she moves about for the kind offices of affection, sooth- 
ing all his unquiet cares, and making him forget even 
himself in her young and unshadowed beauty. I go 
forward for years, and see her luxuriant hair put 
soberly away from her brow, and her girlish graces 
resigned into dignity, and loveliness chastened with 
the gentle meckness of maternal affection. Her hus- 
band looks on her with a proud eye, and shows her 
the same fervent love and delicate attentions which 
first won her; and her fair children are grown about 
them, and they go on full of honor and untroubled 
years, and are remembered when they die.” 
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JANUARY, 1857. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Reminiscences.—A man of fifty years who is 
native of a Western state may justly take rank 
in that ancient and honorable company the 
“ Oldest Inhabitants.” 
of his native state were parallel. 
they both grew stronger, until at last this dif- 
ference was manifest; at fifty the energy and 


At his request I spent a year with him. His honse 
was the scene of much gencrous hospitality of the 
good old style. He had been the early friend of Gen- 
eral Jackson, wi invariably made his home with him 
during his visits to Cincinnati. Lorenzo Dow, the 
eccentric preacher, spent a month there, recruiting 


| for another campaign against this sinful world. 


One day Judge Burke came into the house, and, 


| in a pleasant way, said to his wife, 


His childhood and that | 
Year by year | 


activity of youth have begun to depart from | 


him, but the state is becoming more speedy 
and resolute in progress. The individual 


grows old, and passes away, and is followed by | 4 
- * | for rotundity of form. 


his sons and grandsons, while the state gathers 


new vigor under the centuries which pass over | 


it. Happy are they who are permitted to see 


the rise of a great commonwealth, and bear a | 


part in assisting its early movements toward 
greatness, Their memories contain the record 
of important deeds which have never been de- 
scribed in history. 


“T have received a letter from Jack, and he tells me 
he is coming to Cincinnati; anck writes that he is 
coming. I will send down and invite Billy, and Pud 
you know is here. We will make a supper, and have 
a rare company of guests.” 

In using these familiar titles Judge Burke refer- 
red to General Jackson, then President of the United 
States, Henry Clay, and General Harrison, while Dow 
was honored with the mysterious and inexplicable 
name of * Pud.” 

The time appointed for the tea-party arrived, 
and the guests were Jackson, Harrison, Clay, Judges 
M'Lean and Burnett, and Lorenzo Dow. They were 
tall and spare men, the host alone being conspicuous 
Clay was the most serupu- 
lously neat in his attire. 

As Dow had seen more of the world than any of 
the rest, all eyes were turned toward him. He raised 
his tall, slim form, and stood beside his chair. His 
small black eyes peered out but just discernible in a 
mingled mass of hair and beard. He wore a coat 


} Which had once been green cloth, but he had carried 
| it through so many lands and years that its original 


Western correspondent, from whom we hope to 


hear frequently, and who gives us the following 
account of 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE ONTO: 


I saw the first steamboat that came down the Ohio | 


River. 
inhabitants of the wilderness where we lived. We 
were all taken by surprise. We heard the monster 
puffing and shrieking a number of miles away. The 


Such craft had never been heard of by the | 


machinery had not been brought to perfection, and | 


hence there was more nojse than is made by modern 
boats. 


As they heard the mysterious sounds at a | 


distance, some were fearful that the judgment day had | 


come. Consternation seized many hearts. One wo- 


man fainted with fright, and had to be borne into the | 


Anxiety to know its nature became more in- 
There was no telegraph to 


house. 
tense as it approached. 
herald its coming, and solve the mystery. 
monster made its appearance, and moved before us in 
bodj}y form. From its motion on the water, its pro- 
portions, and the appearance of men on the decks, we 
eorrestiy conjectured that it was a boat. 


At last the | 


From the same pen we have these reminis- | 
cences of 


THE HERO OF TIPPECANOE: 


1 spent my early life near North Bend, the res- 
idence of General Harrison. When I first knew the 
general-he was tall and straight in person, with jet- 
black bair, and remarkably keen and penetrating eyes. 


Being often at his house, I had the opportunity to | 


know him well. He was a noble-hearted gentleman, 
with no affectation or haughtiness of manners. He 
displayed bis good nature by his playful and friendly 
bearing to children, sometimes joining them in their 
sports. Ile would leave his table, though surrounded 
by distinguished guests, to attend to the wants of a 
neighbor who desired a favor. He was liberal-minded 
and generous to a fault. He might have amassed a 
large fortune, but he never became rich. To several 
men who had lived as tenants on bis farm he gave 
money to buy themselves land in the Weat. 

A Methodist preacher spent a night at Harrison's 
hospitable mansion. While there his horse died. The 
next morning the general saddled one of his best 
horses, and gave it to the preacher. 


One other graphical description we may call 
A TEA-PARTY EXTRAORDINARY. 

My father was an intimate friend of Judge Burke, 

who had been a Methodist itinerant, and was then a 


local preacher. He occupied a high judicial position, 
and wa; for many years post-master of Cincinnati. 


T a x | color could scarcely be discerned. 
o this class belongs our | 


1 Uneouth as he 
was he was undeubtedly the object of the deep re- 
spect of all around him. Of the conversation that 
evening I remember the following incident: 

“Once in my travels,” said Dow, “ I came to a river. 
Neither myself nor my traveling companion had any 
money to pay our ferriage. It was a large stream, 
and there was no way of crossing except by boat. 
We were in a quandary. At last 1 told my friend to 
remain where he was, and I would go down to the 
water's edge, and find a way to cross. 

“After walking backward and forward, up and 
down the river, for a few minutes, I found a piece of 
money sufficient to pay our ferriage. I was confident 
that I should find something to relieve us from our dif- 
ficulty, but was not certain in what shape it would be.” 

“Strong faith!” said Jackson. 

“T had firm confidence that I should not be 
dered in my journey,” said Dow. 

“The question arises,” said Clay, “whether such 
confidence of success results from a man’s own strength 
of mind, er is a special endowment by the Almighty.” 

Before this question had been fully decided, the 
guests were summoned to the table. Dow, in asking 
a blessing, made a prayer of considerable length. He 
did this in such an appropriate and affecting manner 
that at least two of those great men were moved to 
tears. The conversation was resumed at the table. 
Dow maintained that the Lord raised up particular 
men to do special labors. 

“It is an easy matter for him to enlarge a man's 
head and fill it with sense enongh for any work. 
When he endows an individual, he is just the man for 
the emergence for which he was made, and no one 
else would do so well. He goes forward and works 
out the designs of Providence with confidence of suc- 
cess.” Looking at Jackson he said: 

“How was it with you, general, at the great bate 
tle? Did you have any doubt as to the result ?” 

“None whatever,” said he. “I went to work as 
calmly as a boy chopping his morning's wood. 1 had 
no more fear of losing the victory than I have now of 
failing to reecive pleasure from the entertainment 
which the judge has provided for us.” 

“As for myself,” said Harrison, “the case is some- 
what different. I have at times had no little anxiety 
previous to battle. Indian warfare is peculiar. You 
can never have entire confidence in your preparations 
against such an enemy. Hence, I sometimes had 
doubts as to the result, and some anxiety about the 
safety of my men.” 

The conversation was continued on a variety of 
interesting subjects until a late hour at night. Nota 
word was said of their wide differences in polities to 
mar the social and friendly feeling. While politicians 
with the most bitter and hostile feelings were arrayed 
against each other in favor of one or the other of these 
men, they were on the most friendly and fraternal 
terms. What a stern rebuke to the animosities and 
jealousies of smaller minds in times ef political ex- 
citement! 


hin- 








Sournern Prrtopicats.—There is a great 
deal of lamentable whining on the other side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, because the people 
there do not patronize their own publications. 
For some cause or other they will send to the 
North for their literature. We agree with The 
Beaminer, by the way one of the best exchanges 
upon our list, that it is “a burning shame.” 
The editor says: 


“Now, if our people took no magazines at all, we 
could not complain, but they do subscribe, very gen- 
erally, to some magazine or other published at the 
North. The question then very naturally arises: Are 
the Northern perivdicals better than those short-lived 
magazines which have been published in the South? 
To this, We answer, most emphatically, No! The two 
numbers of the new series of the Southern Quarterly 
are positively worth everything that has appeared in 
the North American Review for ten years! In fact, 
no magazine in this country can bear any sort of com- 
parison with this Souttern Quarterly ; and, without 
any exaggeration, it may be said, that it is FULLY 
EQUAL to any, and far superior to most, of the famed 
‘foreign reviews’ which Scott & Co. republish. Yet, 
the Svuthern Qua-terly is lacking money; it is a 
burning shame, a deep disgrace to the entire South! 
They have xo such quarterly in Yankee land; and 
yet, the miserable Harper, and the very boring Put- 
atin, the North American, which is devoted to Abo- 
litionism, Factory - girl poetry, and all imaginable 
‘transcendental moonshine, the inane Peterson's 
Mugstzine, the wretehedly stupid Godey and Graham 
are everywhere to be found. with all the impudent 
anti-Southern papers which glory in such names as 
Saturday Post, Home Journal, Ballow’s Pictorial, 
to the exclusion of all the really worthy papers of the 
South. Will our people ever wake up? Wherefore 
do you spend money for that which is not only not 
intellectual /read, but actually poison to the entire 
moral, relisious, intellectual, and political man ? 

“Enough of this. It is clearly our puTy to assist, as 
far as in us lies, this new magazine. Let it not languish 
and «/most die like the worthy Southern Literary 
Messenger; but quit /arper, quit Putnam, quit all 
of those other morbid ‘monthlies,’ and subscribe to 
the Southern Quarterly Review, and the Southern 
Literury Messenger, but especially to the Charleston 
Magazine.” 


Cuurcu Cuors.—In the pastoral letter of 
the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
issued by the late General Convention, are 
some pertinent remarks to a class of worship- 
ers very generally overlooked in similar doc- 
uments. We allude to those upon whom de- 
volves the conducting of sacred music in the 
Lord’s house, and we copy that part of the let- 
ter as applicable to ail religious denominations : 


“From the work of the ministry, beloved brethren, 
we would next ask your serious attention to the share 
which the vorganist and the choir are called upon to 
take in th» public duty of devotion. In the ancient 
Church there was a far higher solemnity attached to 
the oftice of chorister than we behold in our day. He 
was consecrated to his task by a kind of inferior ordi- 
nation, and if he was found to act unworthily, he was 
openly degraded in a certain form of words, because 
‘what he sung with his lips he did not believe in his 
heart.’ Assuredly there was good reason in the prin- 
ciple of this, although the form has long ceased to be 
found in any Church of Europe. For, the singers in 
the public congregation should praise God in their 
hearts, or they cannot escape the sin of taking His 
naine in vain. Their work is professedly a part of the 
worship prescribed, and it must needs be a mockery, 
if it be not an act of religion. We cannot, therefore, 
regard it as anything short of a most grievous and dan- 
gerous inconsistency, when the house of prayer is 
desecrated by a choice of music and a style of perform- 
ance which are rather suited to the opera than the 
Church, when the organist and the choir seem to he 
intent only on exciting the admiration of the audi- 
ence by the display of their artistic skill; and the en- 
tertainment of the concert-room is taken as a substi- 
tute for the solemn praises of that Almighty Being 
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who searcheth the hearts and trieth the reins of the 


children of men.’ 


“ Yet this very serious and prevalent abuse was de- 
signed to be prevented by the positive rule laid down 
in the Prayer Book, immediately before the author- 
ized collection of the Psalms and Hymns. For thero 
itis expressly made the duty of the minister to forbid 
all unseemly music, and to give order for such as he 
may approve in the worship of the sanctuary. This 
salutary rule, however, is too apt to be forgotten. Our 
organists and choirs are generally allowed to suppose 
themselves the only proper judges of the subject, be- 
cause the rector is usually no musician. But although 
he may be no musician, yet he is the ordained guard- 
ian of the propriety and consistency of all that belongs 
to the public worship of the Almighty, and is better 


| qualified than musicians themselves can be, to decide 


upon what is suitable to the devotional feelings of the 
congregation, This is the true standard to be adopted 
in the music of the Church. For it is the right and 
the duty of the people to join in the praise of God. 
‘Young men and maidens, oll men and children,’ are 
commanded to lift up the united voice of thanksgiving. 
The strains selected should, therefore, be simple, 4 
emn, and familiar; and the practice which keeps hun- 
dreds standing to listen to the choir performing a kind 
of music in which the people can neither unite nor 
feel any real interest, should be banished from the 
Church, as totally inconsistent with the object for 
which Christian worshipers are assembled together.” 


There are very good directions in the Meth- 
odist Discipline upon this subject. In many 
places, however, they seem to be a dead letter. 
We do not remember to have heard more than 
one minister “ exhort every person in the con- 
gregation to sing,” although such exhortation 
is made a special duty. It would give huge 
offense, in some places, to the performers if every 
person heeded such exhortation, and, indeed, 
such is the monopoly of praise in some front 
galleries, that such an exhortation would be 
requiring an absolute impossibility. 

SusPENDED ANIMATION.—We never heard of 
so singular a case of suspended animation as 
the following, which, without vouching for its 
truth, we copy from a narrative of the Sikhs: 


“A fakir, who arrived from Lahore, engaged to 
bury himself for any length of time, shut up in a box, 
without cither food or drink! Runjeet disbelieved 
his assertions, and was determined to put them to 
proof; for this purpose, the man was shut up ia a 
wooden box, which was placed in a small apartment 
below the level of the ground; there was a folding door 
to this box, which was secured by a lock and key. 
Surrounding this apartment, there was the garden 
house, the door of which was likewise locked; and 
outside of this a high wall, having the doorway built 
up with bricks and mud. Outside the whole, there 
was placed a line of sentries, so that no one could ap- 
proach the building. The strictest watch was kept, 
for the space of forty days and forty nights; at the ex- 
piration of that period, the Maharajah, attended by his 
grandson and several of his sirdars, as well as General 
Ventura, Captain Wade, and myself, proceeded to dis- 
inter the fakir. The bricks and mud were quickly 
removed from the doorway of tve outer wall; the door 
of the house was next unlocked, and lastly, the box 
containing the fakir; the latter was found covered 
with a white sheet. on removing which, the figure of 
the man presented itself in a sitting posture. His 
hands and arms were pressed to his sides; and the 
legs and thighscrossed. The first part of the operation 
of resuscitation consisted in pouring over his head a 
quantity of warm water; after this, a hot cake of Atte 
was placed on the crown of his head; a plug was next 
removed from one of his nostrils; on this being done, 
the man breathed strongly through it. The moath 
was now opened, and the tongue, that had been closely 
applied to the roof of his mouth, brought forward, and 
both it and the lips anointed with giiee or melted but- 
ter; during this part of the process, I could not feel 
the pulsation of the wrist, though the temperature 
the body was much above the natural standard of 
health. The legs and arms being extended, and the 
eyelids raised, the former were well rubbed, and a little 
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ghee was applied to the latter. The eyeballs presented 






a dim, suffused appearance, like those of acorpse. The 
man now evinced s returning animation, the 
the unnatural temperature of the 





yulse was felt, 
Body quickly . He made several ineffectual 
efforts to speak, and at length uttered afew words, but 
in a tone 60 low as to make them inaudible. 

” By and by his speech was re established; he rec- 
ognized the bystanders, addressing himself to the Ma- 
harajah, who was seated opposite to him, watching 
his movements. 


lecres 
aecreas 





*When the fakir was able to converse, the com- 
pletion of the feat was announced by the discharge of 
guns, and other demonstrations of joy; while a rich 


chain of gold was place 
and 


1 round his neck by Runjeet 


himself; ear-rings, bangles, shawls, etc., were 
presented to him. However extraordinary this feat 


may appear to both Europeans and natives, it is im- 
possible to explain it on physiological principles, and 
equally difficult to account for the means which the 
man employed in his successful imposition ; for he not 
only denied his having tasted food or drink; but even 
maintained his having stopped the functions of respira- 
tion during the period of forty days and forty nights: 
resemb ling in this respeet the child before birth. To 
appearanee, the long fast had not been productive 




































ofits usual effec *ts, for the man seemed to be in rude 
health, so that digestion and assimilation had appar- 
€1 eded in the usual manner, but this of course 
! denied, and fin sserted that during the 
uw hol I riod he had a deli ful tranee. It is well 
know it the natives of Hindoostan, by constant prac- 
tice, will bring themselves to exist on almost ne food 
for several days, and it is equally true, that by long 
training, they are able to retain the air in the lungs 
for some minutes, but how the two functions of di- 
gestion and respiration could be arrested for such a | 
leng i ears unaccountable. The conceal- 
I ig the performance of his fe: 
more wonderful, serves s to hide 
for accomplishing it; and un- 
to undergo the confinement in 
n observed, it is needless to form 
any them. r- is well known to 
P r ‘ b nats, d the function of 
the lungs is pe rformed, eve an animal's head has 
been cut off; but to suy ypose, r an instant, that the 
functions of the body can be performed for any length 
of time without a fresh supply of arterial blood, which 
necessarily implies the action of respiration, unless in 
the case of the child in utero, is absurd; and though 
in cases of xia from drowning and hanging, or 
the inhalati hu s, both circulation and 
respir ation cease fi still there is a limit in 
this, beyond v and no power with 
which we are acquaint J can recall it.” 
THe Oceayx Derrus.—We published some 
time since the tale of a diver. It was a well- 


written piece of fiction. The following. copied 























from an exchange paper, is told as fact 
* A submarine diver was employed in raising the 
of the American Express Company, which was 
when the steamer Atlantic was sunk off, Long Point 
It will be reeollected that this steamer was 
sunk by e¢ with a and 
large number ers Phe 
is prot | armor ! 
rty mir 8 h time he hs 
ulventures upper deck of the steamer 
mndred a fect ler water, and far 
here ther urr Every 
erefore, is ¢ it f wh 
1 the 11 
saluted t t f \ 
nr ul l ! r Nair ‘ 
appre mot! 
oscillat ! if 
§ Wis 8 rect it 
riggin Ar | t 
sleeping ( 1 holdir 
hands ti with t 
were there I bi 
touched by dec 1 
arranged bY " ef 1 tasteful hand 
‘In the office he fi the safe, and w led to 
move it with ¢ nd it upon deck, where the 
grappling-irons were fastened on, and the prize brought 
safely to the light. I ing the safe it displayed 


oper 
its contents in a perf ct state of rvation, JT 


pres 
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was in the safe $5,000 in gold, $3,500 in bills of the 
Government Stock Bank, and a large amount of bills 
on other banks, amounting in all to about $36,000. 
The papers were uninjured, except that they smelled 
very strongly of decayed buman bodies, as if it had 
liid for so many years in a coffin with their owner. 
Of course all this money goes to the persons interested 
in this wonderful adventure.” 

WHY SHOULD THERE BE ANY Poverty ?—A 
question this, which occurs very frequently 
while perusing the daily papers. This great 
city is full of benevolent people, who are so 
anxious to make everybody comfortable that 
they even go to the expense of advertising. 
They burn with philanthropic ardor. Here is 
one of the latest, which we find in a New-York 
Daily : 

“5 TANTED.—WE WILL GUARANTEE TO 
any person $1,000 a year in a light, respect- 


able business, on recept of $1 and two postage stamps. 
Il. GEORGEFIELD & CO. 


Think of that, a thousand dollars a year 
guarantied to any person! Query now, if 
Messrs. Georgefield & Co. would not be willing to 
make that guarantee on trust; say, the dollar 
to be paid, with interest, when the obliged party 
comes into possession of his first thousand? 
Suppose you try them. : 

PorERY THE SAME ALWays.—The following, 
from an intelligent organ of the Romish Church 
(The Rambler, for September, 1837) is frank and 
outspoken. We like it far better than the 
Jesuitical professions, so common in the lips 
and periodicals devoted to Romanism at the 
present day : 


“We are the children of a Church which has ever 
avowed the deepn st hostilitr y to the principl 
l herty, and which has never given the 
ow of a sanction to the theory, that ‘civil liber 
necessarily a blessing at Believe us not, P ooh st- 
ants of England and Ireland! for an instant, when you 
hear us pouring forth our liberalisms. When you hear 
ac orator declaring ‘that this is the most hu- 
miliating day of his life, when he is called upon to de- 
fend once more the glorious principle of religious free- 
dom,’ be not too simple in your credulity. These are 
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brave words, but they mean nothing. He is not talk- 
ing Catholicism, but P7 testantiam and nonsense 

You ask if he was lord in the land, and you were in a 
minority, What he would do to you. That, we say, 
would depend entirely « circumstances, fit would 


benefit the cause of Catholicism, he would tolerate 
you; if expedient, he would imprison you, banish you, 
fine you, possibly even he might nan@ you. But be 








assured of one thing, he would never tolerate you, for 
the sake of * the clorious principles of civil and relig- 
ious liberty.” 





SALUTATIONS. — Wortabet, in his 


scription of Syria, 


SYRIAN 
graphic de says: 


the evening many of the friends of the 





“During 



























family droj in; those who knew me personally 
embraced me, saluted me with a kiss on each cheek, 
and then kissed my left shoulder; tl iis is the custom. 
trangers to me sim] ly bowec ed their hand 

on tl eart, th then on their 
( id; a very ’ ing Placing 
hand on the heart will remind reader of the 

seat of the ) on the = kiss of Jove; 
on the forchead, of esteem and respect. Thus affee 
tion, lo e combine 1 in the salutation 
fa Sy As soon as any stranger came in, we all 

rose to meet ! luted him, and pressed on him the 
best t, whi usually the furthest up from the 
door As some of these gentlemen who came last 
brought their wives with them—three or four of them 
a in their arms—it was resolved, much to 
my eret, that the ladies should _ rn to another 


room, which was immediately done 


























Persian Rue or Farru.—Ferrier, in his 
“Caravan Journeys and Wanderings,” says: 


“The Persian muleteer is most exacting in his ob- 
servance of the exterior forms of his religion, which, 
however, is rather a proof of his hypocrisy than his 
morality, for | am convinced that, generally speaking, 
he more often prays to God to help him to cheat and 
pilfer his customers, than to entreat his assistance in 
keeping him in the right path. But, be this as it may, 
it is curious to see them, ai the hour of prayer, run- 
ning in front of the caravanto go through these forms. 
Sometimes there is no water with which to perform 
their ablutions. 
the purpose of purification—dirt, not water! With 
this they rub their faces and hands, and, reciting their 
namaz like so many parrots, and in a language which 
they don’t understand, resume their journey. When 
forms are strictly performed, and they rigidly observe 
the fast of the Ramazan, they think they have a right 
to commit every species of rascality and crime, and 
without being in any way called upon to give an ac- 
count, either in this world or in the next. This does 
not apply to maleteers only, but it may be said to be 
the Persian rule of faith; everything for their creed 
and nothing for morals.” 





OccuPaTIons oF FrENcH Women.—A traveler, 
recently returned from Europe, has the follow- 
ing on French women : 


“ Did you ever see a lady play on the fiddle, reader ? 
There is certainly no impropriety in the employment. 
St. Cecilia, doubtless, had a favorite Staduarius; yet 
there does seem to be something indefinable, bizarre, 
fantastic, out of place, in fair hands taking up the fid- 
dle and the bow. But if a feminine violinist be a 
novelty, what would you say to a lady carpenter ? 
Here are some hundreds of them hammering, sawing, 
chopping away, with tremendous vigor and celerity. 
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In that case, a handful of earth serves | 





These eyes have seen the grandam of eighty polishing | 


off a plank with a plane to a nicety. They have seen 
atrim little damsel of seventeen, with colored hand- 
kerchiefs tied coquettishly round her head, busily fix- 
ing beams and girders, while a great bearded, bloused 
man sat majestically by, smoking his pipe, or, if he 
condescended to interfere in business matters at all, 
unpacking doll’s houses, or dabbling with a glue-pot. 
What labor will not French women undertake? They 
follow the plow, they kee p books, they open box-doors, 
they take tickets at railways, they drag your Inggage 
to the custom-house, they cut your chops and _ beef- 
steaks at the butcher's, they dance on the tight-rope 
and on stilts, they buy old clothes, they keep shooting 
galleries, they enter the lions’ dens, they measure you 
for boots, they shave you.” 


THANATOPSIS\—When William Cullen Bryant 
wrote, thirty-six years ago, whet is esteemed 
to be his masterpiece, “* Thanatopsis,” and in 
which poem he speaks of the magnificent river 
Columbia, or, as it was then called, “ Oregon,” 
he little dreamed that it would ever be read in 
a public assembly, on the very spot (Astoria) 


where first the ax of the woodman broke the | 


stillness of the wilderness and forests of those 
shores. Yet such is the fact; as we see by 
the Oregon papers, that Mr. Stephen C. Massett 
had been reading there, with marked favor, in 


his selections from different authors, this gem | 


of the American poet. 


JAPANESE WrestLERs.—Commodore Perry, in 
his work on Japan, says: 


“While contemplating some substantial evidences | 


of Japanese generosity, the attention of all was sud- 
denly riveted upon a body of monstrous fellows, who 
tramped down the beach like so many buge elephants. 
They were professional wrestlers, and formed part of 
the retinue of the princes, who Kept them for their 
rivate amusement and for public entertainment. 
hey were some twenty-five in number, and were 
men enormously tall in stature, and immense in weight 
of flesh. Their proprietors, the princes, seemed proud 


of them, and were careful to show their points to the | 
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greatest advantage before our astonished countrymen. 
Some two or three of these huge monsters were the 
most famous wrestlers in Japan, and ranked as the 
champion Tom Cribs and Hyers of the land. Koyanagi, 
the reputed bully of the capital, was one of them, and 
paraded himself with the conscious pride of superior 
immensity and strength. He was especially brought 
to the commodore, that he might examine his massive 
form. The commissioners insisted that he should be 
minutely inspected, that the hardness of his well- 
ronnded muscles should be felt, and that the fatness of 
his cushioned frame should be tested by the touch.” 


Tue Martiat Monkey.—During the occupa- 
tion of the citadel of Algiers by the French 
army, the soldiers were much annoyed by 
troop of monkeys that came dayly at daybreak 
and in the evening, and perching themselves 
on the walls, watched every opportunity to 
steal anything that was in their way. They 
took cartridge-boxes, soldiers’ caps, pantaloons, 
coats, etc., and thus equipped occasionally ap- 
peared half dressed military, some wearing caps, 
some with jackets and parts of pantaloons, till 
at length the soldiers had to complain to the 
officers. The colonel suggested that a company 
should lie in ambush and shoot at them, but 
the monkeys were too deep for them; for after 
having been well pelted by their crafty assail- 
ants with bananas, stones, stumps of trees, ete., 
they were compelled to surrender the ground. 
Finding this maneuver ineffectual, the soldier 
on duty was told to fire, if he should get a 
chance, at one or more. In the evening, as 
usual, they came to renew the assault, or plun- 
der, as occasion might offer. The sentry, se- 
creting himself in his box, at last got a chance, 
as he thought, to kill at least one of them, and 
taking aim, fired. But not a dead monkey was 
left on the field of battle. But it had the 
effect of scaring all off but one. All the others 
fled, and were never more seen. But Julius 
Cesar (for so the soldiers afterward called our 
hero) jumped on the wall, and in all sorts of 
antics, evinced the greatest joy. And after 
again and again trying to shoot him, the whole 
regiment turned out, and by keeping close or- 
der, drove poor Jacko into the garrison, and 
closing, encircled him. Monkey was about to 
breathe his last, when the soldiers were desired 
to fire in the air, which they did, and again 
our hero only danced, jumped, ete., evincing the 
most perfect joy. And when at length they 
came upon him, instead of showing signs of fear 
or anger, he laid down to be caressed. He then 
became regularly installed as one of the regi- 
ment, sleeping sometimes in the quarters of one 
and sometimes with the other. He belonged to 
everybody’s mess, and paraded when the sol- 
diers did. He would lend a hand in cleaning 
the accouterments, and could mimic the loading 
and firing a gun, ete. He is now the principal 
rope-dancer in Paris. 


How ro JupGk or CHaracter.—Observing 
persons move slow; their heads move alter- 
nately from side to side, while they occa- 
sionally stop and turn around. Careful persons 
lift their feet high, and place them flat and 
firm. Sometimes they stoop down, pick up 
gome little obstruction, and place it quietly by 
the side of the way. Calculating persons gen- 
erally walk with their heads slightly inclined. 
Modest persons generally step softly, for fear of 
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being observed. Timid persons often step off 
from the sidewalk on meeting another, and go 
around a stone instead of stepping over it. 
Wide awake persons “ toe out,”’ and have a long 
swing to their arms, while their hands shake 
about miscellaneously. Careless persons 
forever stubbing their Lazy persons 
scrape about loosely with their heels, and are 
first on one side of the walk and then on the 
other. Very strong-minded persons have their 
toes directly in front of them, and have a kind 
of stamp movement, Unstable persons try all 
roads, frequently climb fences instead of going 
through the gate, and never let down a bar. 
One-side persons, and 
in.”’ Cross persons are 
toge ther. Good-natured 
thumb and finger every 

a kind of Absent- 
minded persons olten take the w rong r vad, and 
to their knees in 


are 
toes. 


very s Ifish ones, “ toe 
apt to hit their knees 
persons 
Fun-loving 


few steps. 


persons have jig movement. 


sometimes find themselves up 


x» mud-puddle, although the side-walks are ex- 
cellent. Dignified men move slow and erect. 
Fast persons cut across the, corner, kick every 
dog they meet, knock down the little children, 
run against the ladies, and hit every twelfth 
man’s ribs with their elbows. Very neat men 
occasionally stop to wipe the dust from their 
boots ; their hands hang by their sides. Very 
polite persons are sometimes seen bowing in 
their course to black servant-girls and black 
stumps. 

r Known Berore Marniace.—A good wo- 


man is not thoroughly known before marriage 
Of how many sweet domestic virtues may not 
she be possessed, of which even he who values her 


Ww 


most highly is unaware, until he has placed her 
in his own mansion to be the guardian angel of 
his household happiness? If defects be brought 


to view by close inspection, so may the nobler 


and finer characteristics lie comparatively un- 
known till tested and expanded by the touch- 
stone of family society. Most of us have met 


with persons who, though very agreeable as 
mere acquaintances, we should not wish to 
single out as our dayly associates at home, But 
we may have also lived with others, one tenth 


part of whose worth we h 


until brought 
them, 


stimated 
mmimunication 
roof, 


ave never e 


into dayly e with 


and under the same 

Gross Superstition.—The superstitions which 
still exist all over the civilized world, are truly 
deplorable. We have repeatedly laid before our 
readers accounts which were scarcely credible ; 
but before presented anything 
equal to the following, which we 


never have we 


copy from a 














letter, recently received from Assens, in one of 

» Danish isles. The writer says: 

» Ir n country in the world S there exist so 
mueh perstition among the peasantry as in Den- 
mark. Here the appearance of a raven in a village is 
considered an indies ation that the parish priest is to 
die, or that the church is to be burned down that ve ar 
the person who fasting meets a Jew is sure to be rob- 
bed within a month; two pins lying in the ground 
crossecl ticate the early death of a relative; 
and the bres g of a looking-glass indicates the ruin 
of a family. 

“ But the most remarkable of all superstitions, and 
that which is most deeply rooted, is that to drink the 


blood of a man executed, 
Denmark by decapit 
against apoplexy s 


(execu 
ition,) is an inf 


epi leps) vy. 


ms take place in 


ible preservative 
In consequ snce of this 
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| belief the authorities are obliged to take great preeau- 
tions to prevent persons from approaching the scaffold 
at executions. On the 20th of August, 1856, twe brig- 
ands, named Boye and Olsen, were executed in the 
town, and the authorities, as usual, employed a strong 


| detachment of soldiers to keep the spectators at a dis- 


ip their 


tance. But at the moment the head of Olsen fell be- 
neath the ax, two peasant girls, eighteen vears of age, 
slipped between the soldiers, who were drawn up in 
two rows, rushed to the scaffold, and received in eups 
with which they had provided themselves some of the 
flowing blood, and this blood they ly swallowed! 






has 





The thing was done with such rapidity, that it was 
impossible to prevent them. The girls were at once 
arrested, and on being taken before a magistrate, they 


preduced a letter written by Olsen on the previous 
evening, in which he authorized them to drink his 
blood. They we re ordered for trial on the charge of 
violating the regulations of the police. 


REFINEMENTS OF LaNcvaGE.— Among all the 
improvements of the age, none, ‘pe rhaps, are more 
striking than those which have recently been 


made, ven indeed, are at present making, in 
the language of ordinary life, Who in these 
days ever reads of boarding-schools? ‘They are 


transformed into academies for beys and semi- 
naries for girls; the higher are * estab- 
lishments.”” A coachmaker’s shop is a re- 


classes 





pository for carriages; a milliner’s Pp, a 
depot; a thread-seller’s, an emporium. One 
buys drugs at a medical hall, wines of a com- 


amart. Blacking is dis- 
an institution; and meat from a 
purveyor. One would imagine that the 
shop had beécome not only contemptible, 
had been discovered not to belong to the Ene 
Now-a-days all the shops ar 
houses or “ places of business,” and you will 
hardly find a tradesman having the honest 
hardihood to call himself a shopkeeper. There 
is now, also, no such word as that of tailor; 
that is to say, among speakers polite. Clothier 
has been discovered to be more elegant, although 
the term tailor is every bit as respectable. In- 
stead of reading that after a ball the 


pany, and shoes at 
pensed from 
word 
but 
lish 


ware- 





language. 


company 


did not go away till daylight, we are told that 
the joyful — continued tripping on the 
light fantastic toe till Sol gave them warning 


to depart. If one of the company happened to 
tumble into a ditch, we should be informed that 
his foot slipped and he was immersed in the 
liquid element. A good breakfast is described 
‘the table s groan with every deli 
A and of briefless, lazy 
lawyers, unbeneficed clergymen, and half-of- 
ficers, are enumerated a “ host of fashion”’ 
watering-} where we informed that la- 
dies, instead of taking a dip before breakfast, 
plunge themselves into the bosom of Neptune. 
A sheep killed by lightning is a thing unheard 
of; the animal may troyed by the elec- 
tric finid, but even then we should not be told 
that it was dead; we should be informed that 
the vital spark had fled forever. All little girls, 
be their faces ever so plain, pitted pitiable, 
if they appear at a public office to complain of 
robbery or ill treatment, are invariably “ intel- 
ligent and interesting.” If they have proceeded 
very far in they are called unfortunate 
females. Child murder is elegantly termed in- 
fanticide; and when it is punished capitally, 
we hear, not that the wicked woman was hang- 
ed, but the unfortunate culprit underwent the 
last sentence of the law, and was launched into 


as making ‘ 
cacy of the season.” 


ata 


place, are 


be de 


crime, 




















eternity. No person reads in a newspaper that 
a house has been burned down; he perhaps 
will find that the house fell a sacrifice to the 
flames; in an account of a launch, not that the 
ship went off the slips without any accident, 
but that she glided securely and majestically 
into her native element; the said “ native ele- 
ment” being one in which the said ship was 
never before. ‘To send for a surgeon, if one’s 
leg is broken, is out of the question; a man, 
indeed, may be dispatched for medical aid. 
There are now no public singers at tavern din- 
ners; and actors are all professors of the his- 
trionic art. Widows are scarce; they are all 
“ interesting relicts ;” and as for nursery-maids, 
they are now-a-days universally transformed 
into “ young persons who superintend the junior 
branches of the family.” 


SMALL CHANGE. 


Porricat.—It is not easy to decide whether, 
in the following heroic stanzas, the sentiment 


is superior to the style, or the profundity of the | 


thought is to be preferred to the rotundity of 
the rhythm: 


THE COW AND TILE CABBAGE. 


AN ART DIALOGUE, BY MEISTER KARL. 


Rumbustili 
“There was an artist—a pre-Raphaelite, 
Who in an hour of wondrous inspiration 
Limn’d on the canvas ground a cow and cabbage ; 
a cow and cabbage, dearest—dost thou take ?” 


rio. 


Tenderlina. 
“Rumbustilario—I do take—propel !” 


Rumb. 

“So well the artist made that cow and cabbage, 
That when the twain were perfect and complete, 
The cow began at once to eat the cabbage, 

And the incipient crout— which was not crout, 
But would have been so had they crouted it 
rielded its crispness to the ravaging cow.” 





Tend, 

“Go on, Rumbustilario—let ‘er rip !” 
Rumbh 

“T will Tenderlina. and the ‘nub’ 


Or ¢ 





m of my 
< ; 


ule is this: 

ildn't try to do two things at once, 

t is, to cow and cabbage it together. 

Ladies, for instance, shouldn't undertake 

To be both intell ual and fair, 

great beauties L set up for wits; 

those who try to ran upon two tickets 

e mighty apt to be laid out on both: 

To find their flints fix'd and the game block'd up, 
And they themselves bust up to awful smash.” 


Tend, 


“T twig, my ‘ 








3ustilario"—and I think 

That such a strange collision must have once 
Occurr'd between the train of thy good looks 
And the opposing cares of intellect. 

Dire was the meeting —and the upshot was, 

That both were shatter'd, broken, and destroy’d.” 


In a different style, in fact more lyrical, are 
the following stanzas, which first appeared in 
the Hvening Post. They are said to be “ not by 
Saxe,” and entitled 

“RUNNING OFF THE TRACK. 
“ Scene—A moonlight evening; 
Place—No matter “ whar ;” 
Passengers all snoozing 
In a railroad car. 


SMALL CHANGE. 
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Sudden comes a jarring, 
Every one starts back : 
‘Bless me! ‘tisn't pleasant, 
Running off the track.’ 


“Gentlemen start upward, 
Ladies raise a clatter; 
Every one a-asking, 

* What can be the matter %” 
Enter brakeman, swearing: 
‘Such confounded luck!’ 
Isn't very certain, 

*Guesses’ that we're ‘ stuck.’ 


“ Roguish-looking fellow, 
Doesn't need much corning, 

Sits him down and whistles 

* Won't go home till morning ;’ 
Babies all a-yelling, 

Think their throats they'd crack, 
Bless me, ‘tisn’t pleasant 
tunning off the track ! 


“ Ancient maiden lady 
Looking for her sears, 
Says it’s awful dang'rous 
Riding in the cars. 

Says that if she ever 

Safe gets out of them, 

No one e’er will catch her 
Traveling again. 


“ Gentleman assures her, 
With a killing bow, 

That he’s pretty certain 

No one wants to, now. 
Then she wants her hat-box, 
Something to unpack, 
Thinks it’s very chilly 
Running off the track. 


“Some still keep a-groaning 
All the livelong night, 
Others still are sleeping 

At the broad daylight. 
Always, when I travel, 
One thing may I lack, 

May I be excused from 
Running off the track.” 
the 


Here is yet one more specimen. It is in 


style elegiac: 


“LAURA'S POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 
“The world now around me is reeling, 

My heart feels sweet ecestasy's throes ; 
The rapture, the joy I am feeling! 

This muslin has pass’d Laura’s nose, 


“O happy, thrice happy, to find it! 
No longer my fate I'll deplore— 
*T will leave a sweet mem'ry behind it, 
My own darling Laura’s mouchoir ! 
“ Her crest and dear name have been placed there— 
That thought, how it thrills through my soul! 
I eagerly seek what is traced there— 
Alas, I find naught but a—hole!” 

Lapvizs Dresses. — There is no end to the 
facetiousness which has been called into activity 
by the dresses of fashionable ladies of the 
present day. An English journalist says : 





“The remarks of a valued friend of ours are some- 
times sufficiently amusing to make us forgive the 
sarcastic style in which they are conveyed. One of 
his latest speculations is in regard to the possible 
finding, by a succeeding race of mankind, of a female 
dress of the present day; in which case, he says, 8 
Cuvierian examination of the various articles would 
probably bring out the following results: The being 
to whom this attire belonged must have been consti- 
tuted in a very peculiar manner, and ss with 
some strange natural defects which it required art to 
remedy. Allowing some space for the principal exte- 
rior robe to sweep clear of the ground, the length 
would be about seven feet. The diameter of the 
creature in the center was in singular disproportion to 
this longitude, being only seven inches and a half. 
Still more disproportionate appear to have been the 
anterior extremities, which were not above a foot and 
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a half in length, and, what is remarkable, while nar- 
row at top, they seem to have expanded below to an 
enormous size. Probably they resembled paddles, 
rather than arms and hands. The vertebral column 
seems to have been weak and insuflicient, a rigid case 
of buckram and whalebone being required in that re- 
gion to give support to the bedy. But for this, the 
ordinary attitude would probably have been prone, 
like that of an insect. 

“The most remarkable peculiarity, however, was 
the form and size of the head. The bonnet indicates a 
ereature almost entirely destitute of brains. The 
head must have been a mere knob at the extremity of 
the cervical column—such an encephalon as would be 
represented by that of a female of our race at a very 








early stage of its development. In this respect the 
creature reminds us of the class Arcs—above all, the 
Alcidw or Auks, which are recognized as among the 


most stupid of all creatures of that grade. Another 
peculiarity, taken in connection with the above, has 
induced certain of the examinators to surmise that the 
creature really was connected with the natatorial birds. 
This is a vesture composed of an air-tight integument, 
which the creature could inflate at pleasure, as some 
of the cephalopodous mollusks of an earlier era could 
do with the air-cells in their shells, so as not merely to 
float themselves in the water, but adjust the depth in 
the water at which they desired to float. Thus with 
so long and slender a figure, so weak a spine, so small 
a head, and an arrangement for floating in the ocean, 
the female of the past race of mankind would appear 
to have been altogether a singular anomaly in creation.” 





Near akin to the foregoing is the following, 
entitled, Humor in Rags: 

“We observed yesterday a little, thin old man, with 
a rag-bag in his hand, picking up a large number of 
small pieces of whalebone, which lay in the street 
The deposit was of such a singular nature, that we 
presumed to ask the quaint-look catherer how he 
supposed they came there. ‘Don’t know,’ he replied, 
in a squeaking voice; ‘but I ‘spect some unfortunate 
female was wrecked hereabout somewhere.’ ” 








But the following borders on impertinence. 
It is from an exchange paper, the name of which 
we will not mention; 


“ A fashionably-dressed lady of the present day, about 





to enter her carriage: Impudent Boy: say, Bill, 
come out and see the conjuring—here’s this here gal 
a-goin’ to squeeze herself into that «re room.’ ” 


So, too, talking about hoops, a Boston editor 
says, sarcastically : 


“A lady, whose garments formed an immense 
cumference, entered a store in Boston, and in doin 
prostrated some dozen flower-pots containing valuable 
plants, which were ruined. The storekeeper intends 
to sue the lady for damages, so that the law may settle 
how large a space a lady's circumambients may oc- 
cupy. 


cir- 


But here is something on the same topic still 
more ungailant: 


“A gentleman remarks, (says the Albany Argus, 
that while riding in an omnibus, the other day, the 
vehicle was stopped at a crossing, when three or four 
ladies entered, who, on taking seats, commenced such 
a patting of the sides of their dresses, that for some 
time (being ignorant of the real object) he was under 
the impression that they were going to crow.” 


The Times squibs on this wise: 


“SxkintToLoGy.—We see in Broadway windows a 
*seamless skirt,’ for ladies, advertised. “Good. Any- 
thing that will make their skirts seem-less will be 
grateful to the gentlemen, and to ladies, too, who have 
to pass through hoop-frequented streets. Who is the 
inventor? He deserves a service of plate—if he can 


afford to pay for it.” 


Even Dickens, who, one would think, has no 
lack of materials, goes out of his way, in Little 
Dorrit, to poke fun at the preposterous fashions 
He speaks of a countess as being 


of the day. 
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“ secluded somewhere in the core of an immense 
dress to which she, body and soul, was in the 
proportion of the heart to the overgrown cab- 
bage.” hes 

Home 1s Home.— A good old lady, whose 
domicil was somewhere near the Aroostook 
River, in the State of Maine, was visited one 
day by a distant relative, who hailed from our 
good city of Gotham : 

“* Where do you say you live?” she asked. 

“In the city of New-York,” was the reply. 

‘“* Massy on us!” said she; “ how do you do 
to live so far off?” 

Not unlike this is the story of an English 
lady on the Rhine, who, hearing a German 
speaking of her party as foreigners, exclaimed, 
“No, we are not foreigners—we are English: 
it is you that are foreigners!” 


Tur Menacerie.—“ Mr. Showman, what’s 
that ?” 

“That, my dear, is the Rhynocery. 
cousin German or Dutch relative to the Uni- 
corn. He was born in the desert of Sary Ann, 
and fed on bamboo and missionaries. He is 
very courageous, and never leaves home unless 
moves, in he somewhere 
else, unless he is overtaken by the dark. He 
was brought to this country much against his 
will, which accounts for his low spirits when he’s 
melancholy or rejected. He is now somewhat 
aged, but he has seen the day when he was the 
youngest specimen of animated nature in the 
world. Pass on, my little dear, and allow the 
ladies to surway the wisdom of Providence as 
displayed in the ring-tailed monkey, a hanimal 
that can stand hanging like a feller-critter, only 
it’s reversed.” 


He is 


he which case oes 


Younc Womannoop.—A gentleman repeated 
the following beautiful thought in the presence 
of a young lady: 

“The sweet moon on the horizon’s verge—a thought 
matured but not uttered—a conception warm and 
glowing, not yet embodied—the rich halo which pre- 
cedes the rising sun—the rosy dawn that bespeaks the 
ripening peach— 

“*A flower which is not quite a flower, 
Yet is no more a bud.’ 

“Or rather,” replied the young lady, “ as my 
mother says of me, 

“*A girl that is too young for beaua, 
And yet too old to pluy hoop,” 

Some years since, so the story runs, a sub- 
stantial farmer in the State, who was a Feder- 
alist, had a servant man who was a violent Dem- 
ocrat. The farmer, to attend church 
himself, tried hard to prevail upon his servant 
to do the same. But in vain. He persisted in 
spending his Sabbaths at home. On being 
going to church, 
his answer was, because the parson is forever 
preaching politics. The farmer, thinking that 
that argument would be overcome, if he could 


wont 


asked why he was so opposed to 


only onee get his servant to hear his minister, 
hired him on a certain Sabbath morning to go. 
On returning home, the servant said, * There, 
it was just as I told you it would be; ali poli- 
tics from beginning to end.” ‘ No,” said the 
farmer, “not so; there was not one word of 
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politics in the whole discourse.” 
the servant, “there was; text was politics.” 
“ Why, what was it?” said the farmer. “ This,” 
said the servant: “If the Federalists scarcely 
be saved, where will the cursed Democrats 
appear?” “ No, it was not,” was the reply; “on 
the contrary, it was: ‘If the righteous scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly sinner ap- 
pear?’” ‘“T know it,” was the answer; “ but, 
darn him, I knew what he meant,” 

A Horrw Boy.—Frank: “O,I1 say, Emily! 
ain’t the sea-side jolly?’’ mily—(who is 
reading ‘ The Corsair’ to Kate)—“I do not 
know, Frank, what you mean by jolly. It is 
very beautiful! it is very lovely!” Frank: 
“Ha! and don’t it make you always ready for 
your grub, neither?” (Exit young ladies, very 
properly disgusted.) 


Tue Dirrerence.—A gentleman having a 
large six-shooter in his hand, was asked, 

“ Pray, sir, is that a horse pistol ?” 

“No, sir!’ he replied, “it’s only a Colt’s,” 

A man out West advertises a wild badger by 
placard, as follows: ‘a Bager from the Rocca 
Mounting—etes rats, et cetery.” 

How Women Vatu tHe Truru.—When a 
woman says of another woman, “She has a 
good figure,” you may be sure that she is 
freckled, or that she squints, or that she is 
marked with the small-pox. But if she simply 
says, “ She is a good soul,” you may be morally 
certain that she is both ugly and ill-made. 

Western Music.—Not long since a rough 
customer from the West arrived, for the first 
time, in this mammoth city, and was invited to 
one of those fashionable parties so common 
among the “ aristocracy” of Fifth Avenue. He 
was clearly a Western original, but said very 
little until he saw that the party was not to 
close without an attempt to corner him. At 
length a bevy of laughing girls, by the merest 
accident in the world, found themselves grouped 
about the Western green one in a most animated 


- att 
“ Yes,” said | 





discourse upon music and city playing. When 
all this had progressed just far enough, one of 
the damsels, with head more adorned without 
than within, and in that peculiar parlor draw], 
which, fortunately, no type can represent, ac- 
costed the observed with : 

“Do the ladies play music at the West, sir?” 

Original saw the game and resolved to win. 

“OQ, very universally, miss,’ was the cool 
reply. 

“ Indeed, I was not aware of that; pray, do 
they use the piano mostly?” 

“Never, miss; the instrument that we have 
out our way is the Swinette, and the girls all 
play it.” 

“OQ, dear! I am sure, positively, that I never 
heard of that before; do tell what it is and 
how they play.” 

“Well, the instrument is a small pig, and 
each takes one of these under her arm and 
chews the end of his long tail, and that brings 
the music !” 

The preconcerted “come” made no further 
progress; and for the balance of the evening 
Western “ green” was the lion of the show. 

A Gvuarpep Answer.—In the Registration 
Court, Cupar Fife was called on to appear as 
a witness, and could not be found. On the 
sheriff asking where he was, a grave, elderly 
gentleman rose up, and with much emphasis 
said ; 

“My lord, he’s gone.” 

“Gone! gone!”’ said the sheriff; “ where is 
he gone?” 

“That I cannot inform you,” replied the 
communicative gentleman, “ but he’s dead.” 

ALL THE DirrrEreNcE.—A maiden lady, sus- 
pecting that her female servant was regaling 
her beau upon the cold mutton of the larder, 
called Biddy, and inquired whether she did not 
hear some one speaking with her down stairs. 
“QO, no, ma’am,”’ replied the girl, “it was only 
me singing a psalm,”’ “You may amuse your- 
self, Biddy,”’ replied the maiden lady, “ with 
psalms; but let us have no hims, Biddy, I have 
a great objection to hims.” 


Recent Publications, 


Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Back- 
woods Preacher. Edited by W. P. StricKLanp, 
(Carlton & Porter.) Our readers are familiar 
with the name of Peter Cartwright, of whom, 
in a former number of this Magazine, a story 
was told which had no foundation in fact. It 
related to a fight said to have taken place be- 
tween the veteran preacher and one Mike 
Fink. 
and are glad, even at this late day, to make 
the correction. The volume before us is full 


We know not who invented the story, | 


relied upon as strictly true. We copy a few 
specimens which will amuse the reader, and 


| refer to the book itself, where may be found 
| many more of the same sort. 


of anecdotes, amusing incidents, and marvelous | 


adventures quite equal to the apocryphal story 
referred to; and, being published under the 
author’s own supervision, the whole may be 


SMELLING OF BRIMSTONE. 


At a camp-meeting in Ohio an impostor, who 


| pretended to have revelations from heaven, 


made his appearance. His name was Sargent. 


“On Sunday night, at our camp-meeting, Sargent 


| got some powder, and lit a cigar, and then walked 


down to the bank of the river, one hundred yards, 
where stood a large stump. He put his powder on 
the stump, and touched it with his cigar. The flash 
of the powder was seen by many at the camp; at least 


| the light. When the powder flashed, down fell Sar- 
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gent; there he lay a good while. In the meantime, 
the people found him lying there, and gathered around 
him. At length he came to, and said he had a mes- 
sage from God to us Methodists. He said God had 
come down to him in a flash of light, and he fell under 
the power of God, and thus received his vision. 
“Seeing so many gathered around him there, I took 
a light, and went down to see what was going on. As 
soon as I came near the stump, I smelled the sulphur 
of the powder; and stepping up to the stump, there 
was clearly the sign of powder, and hard by lay the 
cigar with which he had ignited it. He was now busy 
delivering his stepped up to him, and 
asked him if appeared to him in that 
flash of light. 
“ He said, 
“Said I, ‘Sargent, did not that angel smell of brim- 
Bt one} 


message. 


angel bad 


A 


Why,’ 
mention 
“* Because,’ said I, ‘if an angel has spoken to you 
t all, he was from the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone!’ and raising my voice, I said, ‘1 smell sul- 
phur now!’ I walked up to the stump, and called on 
the people to come and see for themselves. The peo- 
ye rushed up, and soon saw through the trick, and 
whe to abuse Sargent for a vile impostor. He soon 
left, and we trou no more with him or his 
brimstone ang 


said he, ‘do you ask me such a foolish 


were lec 


CONGREGATION. 
1it, not 


A SMALL 
upper end of 
miles from Nashville, there 
meetin My predecessor had 
conditional appointment for his successor. I 
ranger in this region. The day of my 
conditional appointment was a dark day, misting 
rain, but I got there in due time. After waiting 
half past twelve o'clock one man came, who hs ud had 
the misfortur one of his eyes. We sat a little 
while, il him if there was not an appoint- 
ment for pre ng that day 
we said he; ‘but there will be 
I saw from his answer he 
» preacher 
‘Asit is} 
| Come, g¢ 


more than 
was a large 
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“T answered promptly, ‘Yes, I do 

“To which he responded, ‘ Well I thank God I 
have too much good sense to believe any such thing.’ 
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“T was pondering in my own mind whether I would 
answer him or not, when General Jackson for the first 
time broke into the conversation, and directing his 
words to the young man, said with great earnestness: 

“* Well, sir, I thank God that there is such a place 
of torment as hell.’ 

“This sudden answer, made with great earnestness, 
seemed to astonish _~ youngster, and he exclaimed: 

“*Why, General Jackson, what do you want with 

h a place of torment as hel 

‘To which the general rep! lied, as quick as light- 
ning, 

“*To put such d——d rascals as you are in, that op- 
pose and vilify the Christian religion.’” 


> 
. 


AUTHOR AT A DANCE, 


“Late in the evening I hailed at a tolerably decent 
house, and the landlord kept entertainment. I rode 
up and asked for quarters. The gentleman said I 
could stay, but be was afraid I would not enjoy my- 
self very much as a traveler, inasmuch as they had a 
party meeting there that night to have a little dance. 
I inquired how far it was to a decent house of enter- 
tainment on the road; he said seven miles. I told 
him if he would treat me civilly, and feed my horse 
weil, by his leave I would stay. He assured me I 
should be treated civilly. I dismounted and went in. 
The people collected, a large company. I saw there 
was not much drinking going on. 

“I quietly took my seat in one corner of the house, 
and the dance commenced, I sat quietly musing, 8 
total stranger, and greatly desired to preach to this 
people. Finally, I concluded to spend the next day 
(Sabbath) there, and ask the privilege to preach to 
them. I had hardly settled this point in my mind, 
when beautiful, ruddy young lady walked very 
gracefully up to me, dropped a handsome courtesy, 
and pleasantly, with winning smiles, invited me out 
to take a dance with her. I can hardly describe my 
thoughts or feelings on that occasion. However, in a 
moment | resolved on a desperate experiment. I rose 
as gracefully as 1 could; 1 will not say with some 
emotion, but with many emotions. The young lady 
moved to my right side; I grasped her right band 
with my right hand, while she leaned her left arm on 
mine. In this position we walked on the floor. The 
whole company seemed pleased at this act of polite 
in the young lady, shown to a stranger. The 
colored man, who was the fiddler, began to put 
his fiddle in the best order. I then spoke to the 
fiddler to hold a moment, and added that for several 
years [ had not undertaken any matter of importance 
Without first asking the blessing of God u pon it, and 
I desired now to ask the blessing of God upon this 
beautiful young lady and the whole company that had 
shown such an act of politeness to a total stranger. 

‘Here [ grasped the young lady's hand tightly, and 
said, ‘Let us all kneel down and pray, and then in- 
stantly dropped on my knees, and commenced pray- 
ing with all the power of soul and body that I could 
command, The young lady tried to get loose from 
me, but I held her tight. Presently she fell on her 
snees. Some of the company kneeled, some stood, 
fled, some sat still, all looked curious. The fid- 
ran off into the kitchen, saying, ‘Lord a mercy, 
what de matter? what is dat mean ? 

‘While I prayed some wept, and wept out aloud, 
and some cried for mercy. I rose from my knees and 
commenced an exhortation, after which I sang a hymn. 
The young lady who invited me on the floor lay pros- 
trate, crying earnestly for mercy exhorted again ; 
I sang and prayed nearly all night. About fifteen of 
that company professed religion, and our meeting 
lasted next day and next night, and as many more 
were powerfully converted.” 


THE 


some 


ng 


HIS OPINION OF SLAVERY AND SLAVE- 
HOLDING MINISTERS. 

Our author is very far from being an ultraist 
upon the subject of slavery, and has no fellowship 
with abolitionists, yet he speaks plainly about 
the peculiar institution. At the time of the 
General Conference of 1816 he says: 

“It is a notorious fact that all the preachers from 
the slaveholding states denounced slavery as a moral 
evil; but asked of the General Conference mercy and 
forbearance on account of the civil disabilities they 
labored under, so that we got along tolerably smooth. 
I do not recollect a single Methodist preacher, at that 
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day, that justified slavery. But O, how have times 
changed ! 

“ Methodist preachers in those days made it a mat- 
ter of conscience not to hold their fellow-creatures in 
bondage, if it was practicable to emancipate them, 
confurmably to the laws of the state in which they 
lived. Methodism increased and spread; and many 
Methodist preachers, taken from comparative pov- 
erty, not able toown a negro, and who preached loudly 
against it, improved, and became popular among 
slaveholders; and many of them married into those 
slaveholding familles, and became personally inter- 
ested in slave property, (as it is called.) Then they 
began to apvlogize for the evil; then to justify it, on 
legal principles; then on Bible principles; till lo and 
behold! it is not an evil, but a good! it is not a curse, 
bat a blessing! till really you would think, to hear 
them tell the story, if you had the means and did not 
buy a good lot of them, you would go to the devil for 
not enjoying the labor, toil, and sweat of this degraded 
race, and all this without rendering them any equiv- 
alent whatever!” 


On the subject of ‘The Great Secession,” in 
1844, Mr, Cartwright says: 


“These preachers took an ungodly advantage of the 
members who stood firmly and strongly opposed to a 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and now, 
to keep up appearances, these very preachers, with 
their bribed judges, sneeringly all the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Church, North, and 
say we are all rabid abolitionists, when they do verily 
know it is all false. At their late General Conference 
they have fully disclosed the cloven foot of the slavery- 
loving preachers, for they have stricken out of their 
Discipline every rule on the subject of slavery, and 
had well-nigh stricken out that part of the General 
Rules that interdicts the slave trade, (according to 
their interpretation.) I should not be greatly sur- 
prised if, in a few years, this rule goes by the board, and 
some of these slay ery loving pre achers are engaged in 
importing them by the thousands into this land of the 
free and home of the brave. O, kind Heaven, prevent 
it, and reclaiin these wretched wanderers! 

* * * * * * * * 


“What asad account will many preachers have to 
give in the day of judgment, who have preached a free 
salvation to listening thousands, while their poor de- 
graded slaves are deprived of many of the blessings of 
life, and privileges of civil and religious liberty. These 
preachers must and do know that slavery is at war 
with the attributes and perfections of God, who will 
hever punish the innocent or let the guilty go free. 

“Who ever before knew of a professed slavery 
Chureh? that is, one which justified slavery by the 
word of God? Well may some of them be ashamed 
of their assumed name, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and wish to change it; for it is evident that 
they can never preach the Gospel successfully in any 
country that opposes slavery; for they could not, by 
possibility, have any coufidence in such preachers: 
and the poor slaves, in proportion to their capabilities 
of reasoning on the subject, just in that ratio must they 
lack confidence in such preachers. Nay, they must 
lack confidence in that God and religion that these 
preachers recommend to them, and I am solemnly 
afraid that thousands of these poor slaves will be lost 
under the influence of these slaveholding preachers ; 
but I predict the downfall of such a Church, and hope 
by other men and means God will yet save the thou- 
sands of the South, and preserve vur happy Union un- 
til it shall give liberty, civil and religious, to unnum- 
bered millions of the human family.” 


Lectures, however sparkling in the delivery, 


are usually dull in the perusal. For the most 
part they are scarcely worth type and press 
work. But to all general rules there are ex- 
ceptions, and the Lectures of Wintzam Henry 
Mirevrn, familiarly known as the Blind 
Preacher, are well deserving of the permanent 
form in which they are given to us by Derby & 
Jackson. The lectures are entitled, severally, 
“The Rifle,” “The Ax,” and “ The Saddle- 
Bags ;”’ ‘‘ Songs in the Night, or the Triumphs 
of Genius over Blindness ;” ‘*An Hour’s Talk 








about Woman ;” and “French Chivalry in the 
Southwest.” The volume has a good likeness 
of the author, and Dr. McClintock furnishes an 
introductory biographical sketch, from which 
we copy the following account of the manner 
in which Mr. Milburn became chaplain to Con- 
It is from the pen of T. P. Thorp, Esq., 
and will be new to most of our readers: 


eress 
gress. 


“On his journey north, Mr. Milburn found himself 
on board of an Ohio River steamer, on which were 
three hundred passengers. From the number of days 
the passengers had been together, Mr. Milburn had 
become pretty well informed of their character, and 
he found most prominent among the gentlemen, were 
a number of members of Congress, on their way to 
Washington. These gentlemen had attracted Mr. 
Milburn’s attention, on account of their exceptionable 
habits. On the arrival of Sabbath morning. it was 
rumored through the boat, that a minister was on 
board, and Mr. Milburn, who had up to this time at- 
tracted no attention, was hunted up and called upon 
to ‘give a discourse.’ He promptly consented, and in 
due time commenced Divine service. The members 
of Congress, to whom we have alluded, were among 
the congregation, and by common consent had posses- 
sion of the chairs nearest to the preacher. Mr. Mil- 
burn gave an address suitable to the occasion, full of 
eloquence and pathos, and was listened to throughout 
with the most intense interest. At the conclusion he 
stopped short, and turning his face, now beaming with 
fervent zeal, toward the ‘honorable gentlemen,’ he 
said: ‘Among the passengers in this steamer, are & 
number of members of Congress; from their position 
they should be exemplars of good morals and dignified 
conduct, but from what L have heard of them they are 
not so. The Union of these States, if dependent on 
such guardians, would be unsafe, and all the high 
hopes [ have of the future of my country would be 
dashed to the ground. These gentlemen, for days past, 
have made the air heavy with profane conversation, 
have been constant patrons of the bar, and encouragers 
of intemperance; nay, more, the night, which should 
be devoted to rest, has been dedicated to the horrid 
vices of gambling, profanity, and drunkenness. And,’ 
continued Mr. Milburn, with the solemnity of a man 
who spoke as if by inspiration, ‘there is but one chance 
of salvation for these great sinners in high places, and 
that is, to humbly repent of their sins, call on the 
Saviour for forgiveness, and reform their lives.’ 

“As might be supposed, language so bold from a 
delicate stripling, scarcely twenty-two years of age, 
had a startling effect. The audience separated, and 
the preacher returned to his state-room, to think upon 
what he had said. Conscious, after due reflection, that 
he had only done his duty, he determined at all haz- 
ards to maintain his position, even at the expense of 
being rudely assailed, if not lynched. While thus 
cogitating, a rap was heard at his state-room door, a 
gentleman entered, and stated that he came with a 
message from the members of Congress—that they 
had listened to his remarks, and in consideration of 
his boldness and his eloquence, they desired him to 
accept a purse of money which they had made up 
among themselves, and also, their best wishes for his 
success and happiness through life. 

“But this chivalrous feeling, so characteristic of 
Western men when they meet bold thought and action 
combined, carried these gentlemen to more positive 
acts of kindness; becoming acquainted with Mr. Mil- 
burn, when they separated from him, they offered 
the unexpected service of making him Chaplain to 
Congress, a promise which they not only fulfilled, but 
through the long years that have passed away since 
that event, have cherished for the * blind preacher’ the 
warmest personal regard, and stand ever ready to sup- 
port him: by word and deed.” 


Helps to the Promotion of Revivals. By 
Rev. J. V. Warson, D.D. (Carlton & Porter.) 
A copy of this little volume reached us simulta- 
neously with tidings of the author’s departure 
to the home of the blessed. It is a precious 
legacy to the Church ; and by it, he, being dead, 
yet speaketh. Plain, practical, and Scriptural, 
it cannot fail to exercise a salutary influence 
both among the membership and the ministry 
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of all evangelical Churches. We quote part of 
a chapter, and commend the volume most 
heartily to our readers: 


“The pole-star of the pulpit is the cross. The cen- 
tral idea of the Bible is Jesus. The intelligent soul 
of the world’s history is the idea of the world’s Saviour. 
History would be without order, Providence without 
polarity, but for Calvary. Redemption is the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades, melting in healing odors over 
the wounded dying race, amid the wandering music 
of the stars of the morning; and which faith only can 
hear, faith only can see, and fiith only can feel. Re- 
demption is the great law of gravitation in the moral 
world, mysteriously attracting it onward to its destiny, 
upward to its God, Redemption means reconciliation 
by virtue of a reason. It is the great, felt want of 
humanity. ‘How shall we before God, and 
wherewithal can we bow ourse!ves before the high 
God, and how can man be just with God? have con- 
they have ever filled the ear of the leaden, lazy-footed 
stituted the outery of the crushed nations, with which 
ages. In the absence of satisfactory answers to these 
questions, foolish man has attempted to invent answers. 
What, otherwise, mean the smoking altars of paganism, 
the hecatombs of victims at the shrine of idols’ What 
else mean those self-immolations, self-inflicted tortures, 
and long and painful pilgrimages, which the imperfeet 
annals of man without a Bible are constantly disclos- 
ing? The fact is, a consciousness of guilt, a self-dis- 
approval, and a sense of danger. are universal to 
humanity. These dark shadews fall upon 


come 


his soul 
everywhere, (darker at certain seasons than others,) 
as certainly as his shadow cast from him in the sunlight. 
Man is instinctively prepared to hear of a Saviour. 
His condition in the world is to him as ‘The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,’ saying, * Where is he 
of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write ?" 
The popular heart feels that a sermon without a 
Saviour is a solecism. The preacher who preaches 
most about Jesus and the resurrection, other things 
being equal, will have the largest and most delighted 
audiences. It is a striking fact, and yet ene often 
overlooked, that God himself hus so arranged, that the 
principal theme of the pulpit, when properly evolved, 
will always be the most popular. Men never complain 
of hearing too much from the pulpit about Jesus 
Christ.” 

or, the Great Drama 


By FE. L. Magoon, 
“Westward the course 


Westward 
of Human Progr 88. 
(Harpe r & Brothers.) 


Empire ; 


of empire takes its way,”’ says the hackneyed 
verse of Berkeley, and Mr. Magoon takes it for 
his text, his object being to demonstrate the fact 


movement, in not one of 
gone 
ward an inch since authentic history began.” 
Again: Mr. Magoon tells us that “ the travels 
of men and the trade-currents of God move spon- 
taneously and perpetually toward the West,’ 
and ‘all great enterprises by land and by sea 
have ever commenced in the East, and aug- 
mented both their efficiency and worth through 
a continuous unfolding toward the setting sun.” 
Keeping in view this cardinal idea, our author 
divides his book into four parts, called respect- 
ively, “ Pericles, or the Age of Artistic Be auty are 
“ Augustus, or the Age of Martial 
“Leo X., the Age of Scientific Invention ;” 
“ Washington, the Age of Universal Ameliora- 
tion.”’ Each of these parts is divided into 
five chapters under the several heads of * Lit- 
erature,” “ Art,” “ Science,” “ Philosophy,” and 
“ Religion,” all tending to show that we of this 
if, indeed, we 
are not already, at the head of the world in 
all these respects. Of our literature, however, 
Mr. Magoon does not brag quite so boldly as of 
our advancement in other respects. He assures 
us, and it is a very comfortable assurance, that 
“with reference to a worthy national literature 


that “ By a natural 


its great elements has civilization east- 


Force “i 


Western hemisphere are to be, 


we are drifting in a right direction.” If any- 
body has any doubt as to our superiority in all 


other respects, and our prospective literary 


superiority when we shall have done drifting, 
we refer him to the pages of Mr. Magoon. 

To our country readers we cannot do a better 
service than to call attention to a new edition 
of Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion, just issued 
from the press of Harper & Brothers. It is a 
practical treatise, written by one who under- 
stands the whole subject of breeding, rearing, 
and managing all varieties of domestic poultry. 
It is embellished with one hundred and twenty 
illustrations of different varieties of cocks and 
hens—Shanghais, Dorkings, Malays, Bantams, 
etc., together with ducks, geese, turkeys; coops 
and poultry-houses ; hatching apparatus, incu- 
bators, and artificial mothers, with ample direc- 
tions upon all collateral subjects. It is beyond 
question the best book of the kind in the En- 
glish language. = 

French Mission Life. By Rey. Toomas Carrer, 
A series of narrative sketches, remarkable con- 
versions, and incidents in the life of a mission- 
ary among the French at Detroit, in the State 
of Michigan. It contains also five letters writ- 
ten by the author to the Roman Catholic bishop 
of that diocese. (Carlton & Porter.) 

A Child’s History of Rome, by Joun Bonner, 
has been issued from the press of Harper & 
Brothers in two very pretty volumes. It is 
written in a neat and simple style, by no means 
childish, but adapted to the capacities of juven- 
ile readers. Indeed, children of a larger growth 
may peruse its pages profitably. We agree with 
the author that histories for children should be 
governed by as severe a canon as histories for 
adults, and that the young should not be taugkt 
for fact what, in after life, they will discover 
to be mere fiction. Hence, although he gives, 
as legends and stories, the beautiful myths of 
Livy and others, he commences the narrative 
of Rome’s actual history with the invasion by 
Pyrrhus. au 

We are indebted to Messrs. Jewett & Co., of 
Boston, for two neat and useful volumes entitled 
The Minnesota Hand-Book for 1856-7, and The 
Towa Hand-Book for 1856. They were both 
compiled by Natuan H. Parker, are accompa- 
nied by new and correct maps, and contain all 
that is needed to give the reader a good idea 
of the soil, general appearance, growth, re- 
sources, and other matters connected with these 
rapidly-advancing regions of the Great West. 

Mariamne ; or, the Queen's Fate. <A Tale of 
the Days of Herod. By E. H. M. (Pudney & 
Russell, New-York.) We tried to read the 
preface of this volume, and stumbled at the 
closing paragraph. Here it is: “ The author 
of the following pages trusts, that in the recital 
of events of an awe-arousing epoch in a familiar 
and interesting manner, that the gentle delights 
of the romance have been effectively blessed 

sic] with those of the Christian reader.”” This 
is too deep for our sounding-line, and we lay 
the book aside, adding, in justice to the pub- 
lishers, that it is very neatly printed, and em- 
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bellished with the likeness of a gentleman 
labeled Herod, and of a lovely female, called 
Marianne, a misprint perhaps for Mariamne. 

Friendship very frequently betrays men into 
erroneous estimates of literary merit. As an 
illustration we have, in a neat volume, from 
the press of Carter & Brothers, Poems by the late 
Francis 8. Key, Ese. The editor thought that 
these very inferior rhymes ‘‘ would prove a most 
acceptable contribution to the limited classic 
poetry of our country.” His admiration of the 
character of the departed led him astray in this 
matter. With only twoor three exceptions, the 
poems are below the average of ordinary news- 
paper contributions. What does the reader 
think of the following, which occupies an entire 
page of the volume? 


“NOTE TO MRS. KEY. 


“Mrs. Key will hereby see 

That Judges two or three 

And one or two more, 

So as to make exactly four, 

Will dine with her to-day ; 

And as they cannot stay, 

Four o‘clock the hour must be 

For dinner, and six for tea 

And toast and coffee. 

So saith her humble servant, 
“FP. S. Kuy.” 
Rome, Christian and Papal; Sketches of its 
Religious Monuments and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 
with Notices of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 
By L. De Sancris, D. D. (Harper & Brothers.) 
From the author’s preface we learn that he is 
by birth a Roman, that he occupied the con- 
fessional for fifteen years, and for more than 
half that time was curate of the Magdalene, one 
of the principal parishes of Rome. He was, more- 
over, professor of theology in the Roman Uni- 
versity, and for ten years filled the office of 
theologian in the Roman Inquisition. Having 
been converted to the Protestant faith, he aban- 
doned his brilliant position, and became an 
humble preacher of the Gospel, a minister of 
the Waldensian, or primitive Italian Church at 
Turin. 
reveals many of the grosser absurdities of Ro- 
manism, its mummeries, impostures, and per- 
secutions. There is, throughout the volume, 
an air of honest truthfulness which will com- 
mend itself to the reader. 
Anthony Burns: a History. 

Stevens. (J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston, 12mo, 
pp. 295. Anthony Burns first saw the light 
in Virginia, that glorious old dominion which 
has given birth to so many great men. As has 
been the lot of thousands of his fellow-citizens, 
Anthony had the misfortune to be stolen and 
made a slave as soon as he was born. Just as 


By Cuarves E. 
Be 


any other son of Virginia might be expected to | 


do, Anthony broke his chains and secured his 
freedom. He emigrated to the cradle of Ameri- 
can liberty, the modern Athens, and supposed 
himself safe, living, as he did, a law-abiding 
citizen, in close proximity to Fanueil Hall. 
3ut he was mistaken. He was seized in the 
street, imprisoned upon a false charge, that of 
having robbed a store, dragged into Bostén jail, 
brought before a commissioner, when the real 
cause of his arrest was made known to him, 





| of knowledge. 
| the lucid style of Jacos Ansort, so beautifully 
Under the fictitious guise of letters he | 


| specific designation. 
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and after futile efforts on the part of a few 
“ fanatics,” was sent back, with great pomp, 
guarded by the military, and protected by the 
municipal police, to the Old Dominion. It was 
an expensive job, but Uncle Samuel footed the 
bill. Mr. Stevens’s plain narrative of all the 
facts in the case has no tendency to inflate the 
reader with patriotic pride, but rather, in the 
language of that Virginian slaveholder, Jeffer- 
son, to make him tremble for his country when 
he remembers that God is just. 

N. Parker WILuIs is not only a poet, but one 
of the readiest prose-writers of the day. The 
amount of hard work he does with a pen is 
wonderful. The twelfth volume of his prose 
works, entitled Paul Fane; or, Parts of a Life 
else untold, from the press of C, Seribuer, is now 
before us. The author calls it a novel, but it 
lacks the distinguishing characteristics of that 
species of literature, and he very naively tells 
the reader, at the close, that “if it has not 
turned out so much of a romance as was ex- 
pected, it is because the real life of this our 
day, faithfully pictured, seldom is.’ Paul Fane 
has many of the author’s peculiarities; spark- 
ling outlines of character and quiet bits of 
satire, with odd patronymics and newly-coined 
phrases, and is, on the whole, a very readable 
book, for a leisure hour, but hardly equal to 
several of the author’s previous volumes. 

Under the general title of Harper’s School 
History, these eminent publishers have issued an 
exceedingly attractive volume, entitled, Narra- 
tive of the Ge neral Course of History from the earliest 
Periods to the Establishment of the American Con- 
stitution. It is intended as a complete text- 
book of general history for the use of schools, 
and is admirably adapted for that purpose, being 
concise in its statement of facts, and illustrated 
with one hundred and fifty maps and engravings, 


| We almost envy the youth of the present day 


the facilities afforded them for the acquisition 
Such a book as this, written in 


printed, and so profusely illustrated, would seem 
to make the study of history a mere recreation. 


The North and the South: a Statistical View of 
the Condition of the Free and Slave States. By 
Henny Cuase, A.M., and Cuartes W. SANBORN, 
M.D., compiled from official documents, (Boston: 
Jewett & Co.) The value of a work of this 


| kind depends entirely upon its accuracy; and, 


so far as we have examined the tables here col- 
lected, we think they may be depended upon. 
They present, in contrast, the actual condition 
of the Free and Slave States, as to territory, 
population, religion, and general progress. Sev- 
eral very striking facts are brought out with great 
distinctness, and we commend the volume to 
the careful study of reflecting men in both 
sections of the Union. 

It is, to say the least, doubtful, if books upon 
religion and Christian morals, when addressed 
to distinct classes in the community, are better 
calculated to produce the desired result than 


| those upon the same subjects which have no 


We suppose that a work, 
entitled “ Biblical Lessons for Lawyers,” or 
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or “ Religion recommended to Wall-Street 
Brokers,” 
without any careful digestion, by those classes 
respectively. So, we apprehend, The Bible in 
the Workshop; or, Christianity the Friend of 
Labor, by Rev. Joun W. Means, just from 
the press of (. Scribner of this city, well written 
as it is, and earnest in its appeals, will not 
reach many of that class of men for whom it is 
more especially intended. It will be gratifying 
to find ourselves mistaken in this opinion, and 
to know that laborers and working-men peruse 
its pages and profit by them. 

In a ponderous octavo of 632 pages, without 
preface, introduction, or index, we have from 
the press of Carter and Brothers, Hssays and 
Reviews, by Cuarves Hover, D. D., selected from 
the Princeton They are mainly upon 
Scriptural and Theological themes, written, some 
of them, twenty and twenty-five years ago, and 
most of them have long since lost all interest 
for the general reader. A portion of the vol- 
ume is devoted to discussions of the ubiquitous 
question of slavery, and our Southern readers 
will have no reason to find fault with the re- 
viewer. He estimates the abolitionist as several 
degree$ worse than the slaveholder; but, like 
all other writers on that side of the question, 
leaves us to give our own definition to the word 
abolitionist. 


Review, 


Reaumarchais and his Times. 
French Society in the Eighteenth Ce ntury, from tn- 
published documents. By Lovts Dr ].OMENIE. 
Translated by Henry S. Edwards, (Harper & 
Brothers.) Beaumarchais was a kind of Jack- 
of-all-trades—poet, politician, merchant—gen- 
erally successful in his undertakings, good- 
natured and benevolent, but an avowed infidel 
of the Voltaire school. The volume before us 
is full of anecdote and gossip, and spreads be- 
fore the reader the varying aspects of Parisian 
society during a most eventful period in the 
history of France. The translation is lively 
and spirited. 
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“ Rudiments of Christianity for Retail Traders,” | 


would, very probably, be passed by, | 


Sketches of 





Or JuventLe Books we have space to notice 
a few only. 

(1.) Boye and Girls’ Illustrated Olio, designed 
as a Gift Book, full of pictures and instruction 
on a great variety of subjects, prepared by Dr. 
Wise, editor of the Sunday-School Advocate, and 
| published, in admirable style, by Carlton & 

Porter. 

(2.) Learning about Common Things, the fourth 
in the series of /farper’s Picture Books for the 
Nursery. It has one hundred and twenty en- 
gravings, and is designed for children just be- 
ginning to read. 

(3.) Never mind the Face; or, the Cousin’s Visit. 
A pleasing narrative for girls from the pen of a 
fair lady, who chooses to call herself Herry 
Hortyoxe, author of “The Surprise.” Like 
stories for children of a larger growth, it con 
ducts the reader to matrimonial engagements, 
and leaves decided impressions of connubial 
felicity. (C. 

(4.) The Story of Columbus, simplified for the 
young Folks, by Sanan H, Braprorp, is an inter- 
esting and instructive little volume, with several 
illustrations from original designs. The author 
is well known as an agreeable writer of books for 
the young; and, in this instance, has admira- 
bly succeeded in telling an eventful story in a 
style free from puerilities, but adapted to the 
youthful mind. ((. Scribner.) 

A beautiful and profusely illustrated 
small quarto volume, entitled, A Winter at 
Wood Lawn; or, the Armor of Light Illustrated, 
a very desirable holiday present for youth 
of both sexes. Interspersed with sketches of 
scenery and pleasing narrative are conversations 
about the Christian's armor, the girdle, the 
shield, the sword, the breast-plate, and the 
helmet. It is by the author of that well-known 
little volume, Four Days in July, and is pub- 
lished by Carlton & Porter. 

(6.) From the same publishers, Poor Nelly; 
or, the Golden Mushroom, an Old Lady's Story, 
a reprint of one of the Londen Tract Society’s 
publications, making No. 627 of the Sunday- 
School Library. It is said to be an authentic 
story. 


Seribner.) 
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Riterary Record. 


New-York Historical Socicty.—At a late meet- 
ing of the New-York Historical Society, the li- 
brarian called the attention of the members to 
@ portrait of Cornelis Steenwyck, presented by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, through Mr. John M’Mul- 
len, of the New-York Society Library. Mr. 
Moore read a letter from the latter gentleman, 
giving a history of the discovery of the picture, 
and stated that Cornelius Steenwyck was a 
very important character in his day and gen- 
eration, having been senepen in 1658 and 
1660; burgomaster in 1662, 1664, 1665, and 
1666; and mayor in 1668, 1669, 1670, 1682, 
and 1683. He was one of the most intellizent 
and wealthy merchants of New-Amsterdam. 
He came here first in government employ- 


ment, while a young man, and subse juently 


went into business on his own account. He 
married a daughter of Lysbet Greveratt, and 
lived and traded near the corner of Whitehall 
and Bridge streets. He increased his business 
until his foreign connections in trade, especially 
with Holland, became more extensive than those 
of any other merchant of his time. It is said 
that he was unanimously called on by the gov- 
ernment and citizens, to proceed to Holland to 
solicit aid against the anticipated expedition 
which in 1664 transferred the colony of New- 
Amsterdam to the jurisdiction of the English 
crown, and changed its name to New-York. He 
did not go, however, and appears to have been 
prominent in the negotiations which accom- 
panied the surrender to Nicholis. His name 
appears many times in the records of the early 
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Dutch Church, of which he wasa member. His | armed country people, women as well as men, 


widow married Dominic Henricus Solyus, one 
of the most distinguished clergymen of his 


time, the seventh in the list of the ministers | 


of the Collegiate Reformed Protestant Dutch | 


Church of the city of New-York, who was in- 
stalled in 1682, and died in 1700. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. J. T. Pecx’s 


Central Idea of Christianity has already reached | 


a fourth edition. 


It was favorably noticed in | 


our pages at the time of its publication, and a | 
| Johnson’s famous biographer cannot fail to be 


better acquaintance with it confirms our first 
impression, that it not only presents, forcibly, 
the Wesleyan theory of Christian Perfection, 
but that it is well calculated to promote the true 
interests of the Church at large, and that it is 


worthy of a place in every Christian library. | 


H. V. Degen: Boston, 
Porter. 

Philip St. George Cocke, Esq., proposes to be- 
stow twenty thousand dollars of the bonds of 


Sold also by Carlton & 


toward the endowment of an agricultural pro- 
fessorship; reserving the right of nominating 
the professor, subject to the approval of the 
Visitors of the University, and at his death the 
nomination of the professor, to be made by the 
Farmers’ Assembly, subject to the like approval. 
He desires furthermore, to enjoy the privilege 
of appointing two scholars, to be educated free 
of tuition fees or charge, in the proposed school, 


and that this privilege shall rest at his death | 


The 


in perpetuity in the Farmers’ Assembly. 
proposition has been accepted. 


American Works.—The London Literary Ga- 
zette states that the publishers of Mrs. Stowe’s 


| Austria. 


during a whole day withstood the attack of the 
French army, until at length, compelled by over- 
whelming numbers, they gave way. The mon- 
astery of Einsiedel is a shrine of great sanctity 
among the Swiss, and thousands flock to it an- 
nually, but this year the crowd of pilgrims and 
sight-seers has been much greater than usual. 


An English publisher announces as in press, 
“The Letters of Boswell, now first printed from 
the original MSS.’ These memorials of Dr. 


interesting. 

A continuation of Baronio’s work, ‘The An- 
nals of the Church,” was published last month 
in Rome, in three volumes; they are by Father 
Theiner, and are dedicated to the Emperor of 
Theiner has devoted the last ten 
years of his life to this work, and given to it the 
most unwearying diligence and labor; the mass 


| of MSS. which he has consulted in the course 
the University of Virginia, bearing six per cent. | 
interest, for which by law its annuity is pledged, | 


of his studies is said to be enormous, 


The Schiller Society, in Germany, has pur- 


| chased the house in which the poet lived, in 


Gohlis, for a sum of two thousand dollars; the 
building is an old tamble-down tenement, and 
has long been offered for sale. 

Professor Tischendorf has lately made a jour- 
ney in the southern parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, visiting all the principal public 


| and private libraries in these countries, and de- 


“ Dred” announce a new edition, completing the | 


issue of a hundred thousand within a month, a 
sale exceeding that even of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


Of the new tale by the author of “ The | 


Wide, Wide World,” “ The Hills of the Shate- | 


muc,” thirty thousand copies have been issued 
by the same publishers. 


ae 
There are two other | more important in Biblical hermeneutics, and 


editions in circulation, but that of Messrs. Low | 


& Co. is the only one published with the sanc- | 


tion of the author, and from which she derives 
any advantage. 


The Swiss ‘Universal Society for the Ad- 
vancement of History,” has just published the 
eleventh volume of its archives; it contains, 
besides some minor articles, a carefully made 
copy of the writings of Johannes Vitodurani, the 
ancient chronicler. 


At Bekenried, on the lake of the four cantons 
in Switzerland, the fourteenth meeting of the 
Historical Society has lately taken place. The 
chief point of interest was in a paper read by 


voting himself with equal skill and perseverance 
to the examination of the Biblical MSS. they 
contain. Through the courtesy of the head 
librarian at Munich, he has been enabled to 
prepare for publication two manuscripts, which 
will be welcomed by all versed in Biblical lore ; 
they are both Latin translations from the 
Greek, the so-called “ Itala” of the New-Testa- 
ment, as it existed before the time of Jerome, 
previous to the fourth century. One of these 
Munich manuscripts contains the four evan- 
gelists almost entire; the other, perhaps even 


valuable for its great rarity, consists of frag- 
ments of St. Paul’s Epistles, copied in the fifth cen- 
tury, in the handwriting of that time. Among the 
Greek manuscripts one, which in the catalogue 
is simply marked as a Palimpsest, interested 
Professor Tischendorf extremely; he found it 
to consist of fragments of four very ancient 
and almost obliterated MSS., one in Minuscal, 
(or minute character,) the other three in the 


| Uncial, or larger handwriting of the eighth 


century. 


Karl Brandes, a man of high scientific attain- | 


ments, and a brother of the Benedictine Order 
of the Monastery of Einsiedel. It related to 
the history of Paul Styger, the hero of the 
glorious but unfortunate struggle in 1779 be- 
tween the people of Unterwald and the French 
troops. The writer referred to letters and 
papers, in Styger’s own handwriting, which are 
preserved in the archives of Einsiedel, and from 
these drew an animated picture of the friar 
who, at Feldkirch, threw off his capuchin’s 
hood, grasped the sword, and at the head of the 





By a skiilful application of the blue 
tincture, Professor Tischendorf succeeded in de- 
ciphering the whole of these highly interesting 
documents. They contain fragments of the 
apocryphal history of the apostles, and of the 
Indian apostle Thomas, and King of ‘ Misdeos,” 


We take the following extract from a poem 

just published in England ; 

“ Farewell, Tarrengower! and Ganawarra! 

Farewell, Wegra-Barjarg! and Irrawarra! 
Farewell, Burra Burra! Polliah! Morang! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang! 
And thee, Booroondara! and Goomalibee! 
Farewell, Nareb Nareb! and Hinnomongy! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomungie !” 


If the poem is all like the foregoing, it must 
be a rich and ingenious work. 
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Atts and 


Ocean Soundings.—Lieutenant Berryman, who 
was sent out by the Navy Department, in the 
ship “ Arctic,” to ascertain the depth, by sound- 
ings, from Newfoundland to Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the practicability of a submarine tele- 
graph, submitted his report, together with the 
maps and charts, to the Navy Department. His 
report is brief and to the point. He starts out 
by making soundings every thirty or forty miles, 
varying from one hundred fathoms to two thou- 
sand and seventy-five fathoms; no place beyond 
the latter figure, that being the deepest point. 
In almost every sounding he brought up various 
kinds of curiosities, such as shells of every de- 
scription, gravel, quantities of mud, etc., all of 
which have been deposited in the Smithsonian 
Institution. On his return he made the same 
experiments of sounding with the same success. 
Nowhere did he find any obstructions or im- 
pediments in the way, and establishes clearly 
and conclusively, and beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, in his judgment, the practicability and 
feasibility of the submarine telegraph between 
those two points. He believes that the whole 
thing can be accomplished in ten days after 
everything is in readiness, and that the best 
time for doing it is during the month of July. 
He further states that the wires would sink down 
into a soft, muddy bottom, and that nothing 
could possibly interfere with them. This settles, 
beyond all question, the practicability of connect- 
ing the two continents by a submarine telegraph. 


Martin's three pictures, of “* The Last J udg- 
ment,” “The Great Day of Wrath,” and “ The 
Plains of Heaven,” Churchman, 
his last, and probably greatest paintings. There 
is some wretched drawing, especially one angel 
of destruction, whose left foot shows either an 
impossible anatomy, or a degree of deformity 
by no means angelic. All kinds of extrava- 
gance, also, will be found, exceeding even 
Martin’s own previous efforts in that line, which 
is saying a great deal. His notion of heaven 
is misty in the extreme, and would do about as 
well for a Mohammedan as a Christian. His 
ideas of Gog and Magog are clearer, being more 
akin to what has been seen and known on the 
earth. His collection of saints on Mount Zion 
has many portraits, which show that Mr. Mar- 
tin’s idea of saintship includes mainly those who 
have been acknowledged as great men on earth 
—a slight mistake. The chief proof that the 
“Plains of Heaven’”’ represent a new heaven and 
a new earth, is, that the foliage of the trees is 
such as was never seen bef except in some 
of Martin’s previous pictures. The architecture 
of Mount Zion, also, bears a very close resem- 
blance to that of Babylon and Egypt, as depicted 
years ago by the same painter’s extended pow- 
ers of perspective; and here, also, we think, 
there must be a slight mistake. At least, our 
ecclesiological tastes rebel against s 
family likeness between Babylon and Zion. 
The pictures are exce!lent Protestant pictures ; 
for there is the pope, with triple tiara on his 
head, and crucifix in hand, preparing to bite 
the dust at the feet of a woman in purple and 


are, says The 
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scarlet, who looks as if she might well be all 
that she is said to be, in the Book of Revela- 
tion. As to bishops, the painter is divided in 
sentiment; there are lawn sleeves on Mount 
Zion; and at least one pair of them, on the 
other side, along with some puritanical-looking 
long-faces, in gown and bands. But, with all 
their faults, there is much about all these great 
paintings that is grand, bold, and striking; and 
even, to the general apprehension, sublime. 
Portions of them are painted up with the great- 
est care, and beautiful effect ; and as admirable 
specimens of the pure Martinesque style, they 
will well reward a half hour’s study. 


Prices of Sculpture.— The best sculptors in 
Paris, such, for instance, as Baron Frigetty, re- 
ceive on an average four thousand dollars for 
statues ten feet high. But the ablest sculptors 
in Italy receive much less than thissum. The 
statues recently erected in Florence to the 
memory of the illustrious men of Tuscany, six- 
teen or eighteen in number, cost something 
over one thousand dollars each, most of them 
executed by men who rank higher in this de- 
partment of art than Mr. Powers. It is not 
pretended that this sum adequately rewards 
their talents, but they accept such commissions 
to further the patriotic objects of their govern- 
ment. Mr. Powers himself gives a guide by 
which to estimate the price of a single statue, 
in his several copies of the Greek Slave, which 
he has sold at three thousand dollars each. 
Give his workmen an additional thousand dol- 
lars, and they will execute the slave ten feet 
high, the sculptor having no extra labor to 
perform. 


The rapid increase in the consumption of 
paper, especially in this country, is well known, 
but its whole extent may not fairly be anti- 
cipated. The amount of paper produced annu- 
ally in France is about 150,000,000 pounds, of 
which 17,000,000 are exported. England pro- 
duces about 177,000,000 pounds, of which 
about 16,000,000 are sent abroad, and 161,00( - 
000 are used at home. ‘The United States con- 
sume about 270,000,000 of pounds, an amount 
greater than England and France combined. A 
large proportion of this is manufactured at 
home, and the remainder imported from Eu- 
rope, chiefly from France and England. The 
consumption of paper in England and France 
is about four and a half pounds for each person, 
while in the United States it reaches ten pounds 
for each individual, The rags required to make 
the 270,000,000 of paper consumed in the 
United States amount to 337,000,000 pounds, 
one and a quarter of rags being required to 
make one pound of paper. 


A monument is to be erected to the ex-king 
Louis of Bavaria in Munich, and to be placed 
in the square of the Odeon. It is to be an 
equestrian statue, modeled from a drawing of 
the late sculptor, Schwanthaler, and which was 


| originally designed for a monument to be raised 
| in Pesth to the late Archduke Palatine of Hun- 


gary. 











